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THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  XCV.—Tke  necessity  of  a  Varied  and  Nutritious  Diet,  to  the  highest 
development  of  Moral,  Intellectual,  and  Physical  Excellence. 

"Gastronomy  is  the  pivotal  science," 

"  When  the  stomach  is  empty,  the  soul  will  rebel." 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  desire  of  our  professional  brethren  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Scalpel,  we  return  our  cordial  acknowledgments  for 
the  friendly  hints  and  remonstrances,  touching  the  "  suicidal  policy  of  pop- 
ular instruction,"  and  we  feel  it  to  be  still  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  show 
a  due  sense  of  self-abasement,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  "  stupidity"  of  our 
popular  articles.  Doubtless  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  our  benevolent 
and  disinterested  advisers,  to  aid  their  conservative  efforts,  after  the  manner 
of  Pope  Pius  and  his  cardinals,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  propagation  of 

ristian   democracy   in  Italy  and  France.     No   doubt  the  publication  in 

r  pages  of  the  brilliant  efforts  of  the  medical  Academicians  and  the  opera- 
te -Knackers"  of  Bellevue,  and  our  surgical  goslings  generally, 

uld  present  far  more  gratifying  evidence  of  our  «  devotion  to  the  profes- 

To  all  our  anxious  friends,  we  present  the  deep-felt  assurance  of  their 

sincerity,  and  our  regrets  that  the  habit  of  dissection  has  become  so  deeply 

fixed,  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  its  discontinuance.     All  we 

can  do  for  them,  however,  we  are  satisfied 

"  Will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
And  leave  the  sore  unhealed." 

the  language  of  the  most  elegant  of  their  number,  "  we  are  mortgaged 
to  the  devil,  and  can't  avoid  the  foreclosure.''  The  best  policy,  therefore, 
it  seems  to  us,  will  be  promptly  to  pay  the  interest:  and  as  that  excellent 
individual  is  constantly  under  the  influence  of  such  paternal  feelings  for  his 
numerous  medical  offspring,  let  us  hope  the  discharge  of  the  obligation  will 
be  equally  effective  in  propitiating  his  wrath,  if  we  pay  it  to  ouAffection- 
ate  brethren. 

vol.  iv. — no.  i.  47 
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A  word  of  apology  for  the  addition  to  the  title  of  this  article.     The 
highly  intellectual  efforts  of  the  Hydropathic  and  bran  bread  philosophers, 
in  this  country,  and  the  convincing  results  of  the  excellence  of  the  potato 
in  improving  the  race,  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  "  true  church"  in 
Ireland,  have  impelled  us  to  add  our  feeble  testimony  to  the  excellent  adju- 
vants of  our  philanthropic  friends,  and  their  religious  brethren,  for  improv- 
ing the  intellect' and  health  of  their  admirers.     To  those  who  would  insinu- 
ate that  such  results  might  prove  of  questionable  acceptance  to  the  inter- 
ests of  these  disinterested  and  benevolent  gentlemen,  we  can  only  remark 
that  they  entertain  very  imperfect  ideas  of  medical  or  religious  philan- 
thropy.    They  have  only  to  share  the  repasts  of  these  excellent  individuals, 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  the  cheerful  recipients  of  all  the  misery 
accruing  from  their  devotion  to  their  afflicted  brethren.     Let  no  uncharita- 
ble  idea   of    their   occasional    lean    and  seedy  appearance,  being  the  in- 
voluntary consequence  of  a  collective  surplus  or  individual  deficiency  of 
talent,  obtrude  itself  upon  an   unamiable  imagination,  nor  push  thy  un- 
timely investigations  into  the  sanctity  of  the  study.     A  thousand  scientific 
and  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  hyperaemic  condition  of  the  eyes  and 
nose  of  a  physician,  and  even  of  the  hypertrophic  state  of  the  fatty  tissues 
about  the  stomach  (and  not  unfrequently  the  head)  of  a  reverend  gentle- 
man, should  amply  suffice  to  allay  thy  unreasonable  doubts.     In  short,  we 
entreat  thee,  distrustful  reader,  to  give  thine  entire  confidence  where  thou 
so  freely  givest  thy  money,  nothing  doubting  that  the  noble  and  disinterest- 
ed humanitarians,  will  most  willingly  save  thee  the  fatiguing  exercise  of  thy 
jaws  and  thy  brains. 

But  revenons  a  nos  moutons  (no  insinuations),  beloved  reader,  we  must 
return  to  our  flock,  the  dear  people ;  we  will  settle  with  the  brethren  in 
our  Life  Sketches  and  Soda  Powders. 

By  referring  to  page  197  of  our  last  number,  the  reader  will  recall  the 
use  and  origin  of  Carbonic  Acid.  We  most  earnestly  hope  he  will  read 
these  articles  carefully,  as  they  are  to  form  a  base  for  nearly  all  we  have 
yet  to  say  on  the  natural  treatment  of  disease.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  gases  and  other  elementary  constituents  of  the  body,  you 
will  never  be  able  to  understand  to  what  an  awful  extent  the  human  race 
is  victimized  by  quackery :  in  a  word,  you  will  be  in  the  condition  of  a 
drunken  man,  on  whom  the  passer-by  may  place  his  foot,  or  void  his  spit- 
tle ;  the  quack  treats  you  with  quite  as  great  indignity,  and  (pardon  us, 
beloved)  he  finds  you  in  a  condition  not  very  dissimilar ;  an  ignorant  per- 
son can  no  more  protect  himself  than  a  drunken  man. 

We  commenced  with  the  first  great  element  of  organic  life  in  vegetables, 
because  they  are  the  first  step  towards  animal  life.     Much  remains  to  be 
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said  on  Carbonic  Acid  ;  we  must  continue  to  refer  to  it  when  speaking  of 
respiration  ;  enough  is  now  known,  to  prove  it  the  proper  commencement 
of  these  articles.  If  we  repeat,  it  is  due  as  much  to  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  and  their  mutual  connection,  as  to  our  want  of  skill  in  collating 
the  facts. 

Oxygen  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestly  in  1174.  It  was  called  Oxy- 
gen by  Lavoisier,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying,  "  I  generate  acid,"  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  the  sole  cause  of  acidity ;  of  this  hereafter.  It 
exists  in  numbers  of  metals,  and  earths,  and  in  animals  ;  what  we  have 
said  in  our  last,  on  its  origin  from  plants,  is  the  first  point  essential  to  the 
reader's  comprehension  of  the  remarks  that  follow.  He  must  therefore 
begin  with  that ;  only  remembering  here,  that,  as  it  cannot  be  resolved  into 
any  other  substances,  it  is,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  an  elementary  or  simple 
substance. 

Animal  life  exists  solely  by  the  stimulus  of  oxygen ;  withdraw  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  death  is  the  consequence.  Respiration  and  combustion 
are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  essential  actions,  or  oxydation.  The  car- 
bon of  the  body,  forms  with  a  portion  of  the  inspired  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  thrown  out  of  the 
lungs  in  the  form  of  watery  vapor.  Of  combustion  we  shall  speak  when 
describing  light  and  the  warming  of  houses.  Putrefaction  or  the  decay  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  is  a  process  not  dissimilar,  and  is  owing  to 
new  combinations  of  the  elements  or  gases  of  the  decaying  organisms  :  the 
various  parts  are  thus  resolved  into  their  constituent  elements,  so  that  they 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  roots,  leaves  and  lungs,  into  other  newly  created 
organisms,  and  conveyed  through  their  sap  and  blood  vessels,  and  thus 
nourish  them ;  likewise  to  decay  and  take  their  place  in  the  great  store- 
house of  nature. 

Dr.  Pereira  remarks,  "  Of  all  undecomposed  or  elementary  substances, 
none  present  to  my  mind  so  much  interest  as  oxygen.  A  principle  which 
constitutes  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  which  is 
concerned  in  almost  every  change  that  occurs  among  natural  bodies,  and 
which  is  so  mysteriously  connected  with  life,  that  without  its  never-ceasing 
influence,  all  vital  phenomena  would  speedily  cease."  The  continuance  of 
the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  depends  upon  the  due  supply  of  oxygen  to 
the  fat  or  the  oil,  and  as  in  the  modern  electric  apparatus,  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  excited  by  the  oxydisement  of  a  metal,  so  animal  life  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  influence  of  oxygen  on  the  organism." 

Every  living  animal,  at  every  breath  it  expires,  throws  out  carbonic 
acid,  produced  by  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  its  body.  During  the 
process  of  death  by  starvation,  oxygen  preys  upon  the  substance  of  the 
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body  in  place  of  the  food,  which,  were  it  taken,  would  protect  it,  or  at  any 
rate,  preserve  its  equilibrium  with  this  mighty  agent  of  life-  and  death,  that 
rides  so  remorselessly  over  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  or  dear  to  affec- 
tion. 

Oxygen  constitutes  a  part  of  the  atmosphere,  of  water,  and  of  the  min- 
eral crust  of  the  globe — T\\  by  weight  of  the  air,  £  of  water,  and 
if  of  carbonic  acid  itself.  Water  covers  three-fourths  of  the  globe,  and 
averages  three  miles  in  depth.  Silica — an  earthy  mineral,  carbonate  of 
lime — limestone,  and  alumina — an  earth,  the  three  most  abundant  constit- 
uents of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  contain  nearly  half  their  weight  of  oxygen. 
M.  De  la  Beche  in  his  Theoretical  Geology  says,  that  "  Silica  alone  consti- 
tutes 45  per  cent,  of  the  mineral  crust  of  the  globe,  and  of  this,  one-half  is 
oxygen.'' 

Bostock  estimates  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  the  respiration  of  a 
healthy  man  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  45,000  cubic  inches  in 
twenty-four  hours.  And  as  only  40,000  cubic  inches  are  found  in  the  ex- 
pired air  in  combination  with  carbon,  the  remaining  5,000  inches  must  be 
employed  in  the  oxydation  of  other  combustible  matters  (principally  hy- 
drogen) in  the  system. 

Oxygen  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  our  food,  and  it  exists,  as  we  have 
already  said,  and  shall  have  further  occasion  to  show,  in  very  different 
proportions  in  different  kinds  of  food  ;  all  kinds  of  diet  require  an  amount 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  proportionate  to  their  quality  and  quantity.  The 
exercise  of  the  lungs  necessary  in  labor  or  free  motion  in  the  open  air, 
causes  the  consumption  of  more  food,  and  its  appropriation  to  the  body  ;  all 
experience  proves  this.  The  less  exercise,  the  less  respiration ;  the  less  re- 
spiration, the  less  food  is  required.  Mr.  Spaulding,  the  celebrated  diver,  re- 
marked, "  that  he  consumed  more  atmospheric  oxygen  in  his  diving  bell 
when  he  had  used  a  diet  of  animal  food,  or  drank  spirituous  liquors,  and 
experience  therefore  had  taught  him  that  vegetable  food,  and  water  for 
drink,  were  best  adapted  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  business." 
In  warm  climates  a  vegetable  diet  is  chiefly  desirable ;  in  cold  ones,  as  we 
have  before  said,  fat  and  animal  food.  This  illustrates  very  well,  and  that 
by  no  forced  application,  the  operation  of  a  steam  engine ;  if  much  fuel 
be  supplied,  there  must  be  many  revolutions ;  these  may,  however,  be  too 
many  and  too  rapid  for  the  machinery.  If  the  boiler  do  not  burst,  the 
strain  may  be  too  great  on  the  connecting  and  distributing  parts  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  steam  power.  "  The  walking  beam  or  piston  rod"  may 
give  way — so  the  lungs,  liver,  or  arteries  of  the  brain  or  elsewhere,  may 
expand  or  break ;  as  in  liver  and  lung  congestions,  and  apoplexy  of  the 
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brain  from  clogging  or  rupture  of  its  arteries,  and  aneurisms  of  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  body. 

Hydrogen  is  the  third  of  the  gases  -which  form  an  element  of  our  bodies; 
it  is  formed  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  water,  because  it  forms,  in  con- 
nection with  oxygen,  that  element.  It  is  the  inflammable  or  illuminating 
gas  of  domestic  use.  It  is,  "  like  carbon  and  oxygen,  an  essential  constitu- 
ent of  every  organized  tissue,  and  is,  in  consequence,  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  the  food  of  every  living  being,  both  vegetable  and  animal.  The  nutri- 
tive principles  of  seeds,  the  albumen  and  oil  of  eggs,  animal  fat,  sugar,  the 
butter  and  caseine  of  milk  therefore  contain  it." 

Acetic  acid,  starch,  sugar  and  gum,  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
same  proportion  as  water.  Oil,  alcohol,  malic  acid,  found  in  most  fruit, 
fi brine,  albumen  and  caseine,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  glutine  and  gela- 
tine, contain  an  excess  of  hydrogen.     Now  how  is  this  hydrogen  produced  ? 

We  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  clear  to  the  reader.  In  several  articles  we 
have  had  occasion  to  say  that  the  different  tissues  and  glands  of  the  human 
body,  have  the  power  of  electing  from  the  blood  the  necessary  elements 
for  forming  their  respective  secretions,  as  the  stomach  its  gastric  fluid,  the 
joints  their  synovia  or  lubricating  fluid,  the  liver  its  bile,  the  kidneys  their 
urine,  &c,  &c.  We  now  have  to  assure  the  reader  that  the  cells  of  the 
tissues  in  which  the  fat  is  deposited,  as,  for  example,  directly  beneath  the 
skin  in  fat  people,  have  the  power  of  abstracting  fat  from  the  blood  JSTow 
where  does  this  fat  come  from  ?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  from  vegetables. 
Fat  or  oil  is  undoubtedly  first  created  by  this  same  elaborating  and  elective 
power  of  all  life,  in  the  seeds  of  vegetables  out  of  the  gases  respired  from 
the  atmosphere :  when  the  seeds  are  digested  in  the  stomach  and  turned 
into  blood  in  the  lungs,  the  oil  is  elected  by  the  same  wondrous  power  of 
the  cells  containing  it,  for  the  future  use  of  the  individual  or  the  race.  But 
why,  the  reader  may  ask,  does  not  this  oil,  by  virtue  of  its  well  known 
nature,  spread  over  and  permeate  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  ?  Oil,  you  will 
remember,  will  not  mingle  with  water ;  the  minute  globules  of  it  secreted  by 
each  little  cell,,  of.  which  there  are  millions  in  the  fatty  tissues,  are  each 
kept  from  passing  through  its  cell,  by  the  watery  fluid  secreted  by  the  same 
power  of  the  tissues  forming  the  walls  of  the  cell ;  this  power  of  secretion 
we  have  already  explained  in  many  places,  when  speaking  of  the  serum  or 
watery  part  of  the  blood.  Fat  is  neither  an  organized  substance  itself,  nor 
is  it  ever  added  to  the  tissues  constituting  the  body  :  it  is  fuel  and  nothing- 
else  ;  as  much  so  as  the  coal  in  your  grate. 

The  fat  is  created  in  a  great  variety  of  seeds  and  fruits,  as  well  as  in  the 
grasses,  and  particularly  in  Indian  Corn :  hence  the  heating  power  of  this 
grain  ;  its  starch  and  nutritive  parts  being  also  very  abundant.     The  power 
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of  the  stomach  to  produce  fat  from  sugar,  will  form  part  of  the  subject  of  the 
articles  on  diet  in  future  numbers.  Filberts  stand  highest  in  the  list  of 
seeds  as  oil  producers — containing  60  parts  in  100  :  olives  (the  whole 
fruit),  32  ;  the  seeds,  54  ;  walnuts,  50  ;  pea  nuts,  47  ;  and  so  on  down  to 
Indian  corn,  9,  and  hay  2  per  cent.  Of  animal  substances  the  yolk  of  eggs 
contains  28  per  cent,  of  oil ;  common  muscle  or  red  meat,  14;  woman's 
milk,  3.55  ;  goat's  milk,  3.32;  ewe's  milk,  4.20;  cow's,  from  5  to  11  per 
cent.  These  oils  and  others  are  combined  with  several  solid  parts  to  which 
various  names  have  been  given,  as  Stearine,  Margarine,  Oleine,  Butyrine, 
&c,  &c,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe  when  speaking  of  diet  and  the 
arts.  The  ultimate  composition  of  the  oils,  called  fixed  oils,  because  they 
do  not  admit  of  distillation,  and  their  stain  remains  fixed  on  paper,  not 
being  evaporable  by  warmth,  and  of  which  the  oils  of  all  the  more  familiar 
fats  are  examples,  consists  chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Nearly  all  of  them  containing  77  to  79  carbon,  11  hydrogen,  and  from  6 
to  12  of  oxygen.  The  composition  of  butter,  however,  is  a  remarkable 
exception.  It  contains  65.6  of  carbon,  17.6  of  hydrogen,  16.8  of  oxygen, 
and  the  reader  will  particularly  observe,  no  nitrogen.  There  is,  indeed,  so 
slight  a  trace  of  nitrogen  in  any  of  the  oils,  that  we  have  not  mentioned  it, 
never  reaching  but  in  walnut  oil  alone,  to  the  half  of  one  per  cent.  They 
must  therefore  all  be  viewed  as  the  material  for  imparting  heat  to  the  body  : 
see  our  last  for  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  carbon  in  this  process. 
One  fact  must  strike  us  very  forcibly,  and  we  mention  it  as  the  last  and 
most  direct  illustration  of  the  use  of  hydrogen  :  we  allude  to  the  well 
known  phenomenon,  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  woolen  or  cotton 
articles  containing  oil.  Such  is  the  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen,  and 
the  rapidity  of  their  combination,  that  they  often  take  fire  from  this  cir- 
cumstance alone. 

A  single  pound  of  hydrogen  by  combustion  with  oxygen,  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  236  pounds  of  water  from  32°  Fahrenheit  to  212°.  The 
power  of  brandy,  and  other  spirituous  liquors  containing  much  hydrogen, 
to  impart  heat,  is  familiar  to  most  of  us ;  we  shall  take  up  the  subject  sep- 
arately ;  pity  we  often  make  so  beastly  a  use  of  so  good  a  servant.  Ten 
ounces  avoirdupois  or  4375  grs.  troy  of  carbon,  combine  with  11.666  troy 
of  oxygen,  and  thereby  form  16.041  grs.  of  carbonic  acid.  One  pound  of 
carbon  evolves  by  combustion  with  oxygen,  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  78  lbs.  of  water  from  32°  Fahrenheit  to  212. — Despretz.  So 
much  for  this  source  of  heat:  please  refer  to  the  last  No.;  it  should  have 
found  a  place  there,  but  it  is  also  useful  here.  Pure  fat  or  oil,  will  not 
support  life.  Dogs  fed  on  it,  invariably  die  on  the  7th  or  9th  day  ;  when 
they  have  lived  longer,  it  is  only  because  they  have  been  fed  on  fat  as  taken 
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from  the  animal,  and  the  cellular  tissue  containing  the  fat  has  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  nitrogen  of  meat  or  muscle,  and  thus  sustained  life. 
Without  dwelling  longer  on  the  subject,  we  may  sum  up  with  Liebeg.  It 
signifies  nothing  what  intermediate  forms  this  or  other  food  may  assume, 
what  changes  it  may  undergo  in  the  body,  the  last  change  is  uniformly  the 
conversion  of  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
into  water. 

If  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  the  conviction  of  so  many  of  our  con- 
temporaries, that  quantity  and  not  quality  is  the  chief  recommendation 
of  an  article,  we  would  continue  the  subject  with  the  fourth  element  of 
our  bodies,  or  nitrogen,  from  its  nature  as  the  basis  of  muscle  and  physical 
strength — a  matter  of  great  interest  to  our  go-ahead  people.  We  have 
only  to  express  our  hope,  that  these  articles  will  excite  as  much  interest 
with  our  readers  as  they  do  with  ourselves,  and  to  express  our  obligations 
to  the  great  authors  we  have  so  liberally  quoted  and  consulted.  Where 
such  men  have  written,  we  may  well  take  time  to  study  and  reflect.  In 
our  next,  we  will  show  the  special  application  of  the  addition  to  our  title  ; 
we  shall  touch  lightly  on  bran  bread,  water,  and  potatoes,  and  then 
hasten  as  fast  as  we  can,  to  the  philosophy  of  roast  beef,  oysters,  sound 
port,  and  amontillado. 


Art.  XC  VI. — Badger- Hunting  in  the  Academy  :    College  Exercises :  Life 
Sketches  of  the  New  York  Physicians. 

"  Come  your  ways  ;  come  your  ways  ;  an  you  draw  backwards,  we'll  put  you  in  the  fills.1' 

We  have  always  admired  the  ingenious  reply  of  that  sagacious  ju venal, 
who  was  reproved  by  his  paternal  ancestor  in  the  middle  of  a  summer 
afternoon's  exercise  of  his  hortatory  powers,  to  a  country  congregation  not 
remarkable  for  their  powers  of  resisting  the  provocative  somnolency  of  his 
sermons.  The  offense  that  drew  forth  the  anathema  from  the  reverend 
lips  of  the  grandfather,  consisted  in  the  skillful  projection  by  digital  power 
from  the  gallery,  of  the  remnants  of  a  maternal  gift  (probably  designed  by 
the  thoughtful  mother  to  effect  the  same  service  for  her  hopeful  progeny), 
videlicet — the  calices  of  the  nux  castanea — vulgarly  called  chestnut  shells, 
upon  the  glistening  and  unprotected  cuticle,  super-imposed  upon  the  occipito- 
frontal muscle  of  the  heads  of  those  drowsy  and  venerable  gentlemen,  who 
usually  occupy  the  great  square  pew  on  one  side  of  the  pulpit.  Wc  use 
the  scientific  terms  for  the  benefit  of  the  brethren  :  they  are  not  only  more 
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accurate,  but  more  elegant ;  and  invest  the  otherwise  too  familiar  act  and 
place  of  application  of  the  remedy,  with  a  more  medical  and  effective 
aspect. 

The  innocent  scion  of  so  venerable  and  dignified  a  stock,  perfectly  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  and  benevolence  of  his  proceedings,  if  he  would  exact 
the  respect  due  his  reverend  ancestor,  as  he  observed  the  deacons  and  then- 
neighbors  successively  incline  their  heads  and  yield  to  the  sleepy  god,  be- 
came doubly  active  with  his  missiles ;  so  much  so,  that  his  Reverence,  not 
appreciating  the  utility  of  the  act,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  that  soon  rendered 
the  urchin's  further  attentions  to  the  seniors  unnecessary,  exclaimed — 
What  do  I  see  ?  Am  I  to  be  insulted  in  this  place  and  that  by  one  of  my 
own  family  ? — This  for  the  moment,  as  well  it  might,  somewhat  disconcerted 
our  urchin,  but,  knowing  the  bark  of  the  grandsire,  as  it  often  is,  to  be  worse 
than  his  bite,  and  feeling  the  injury  and  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  public 
attack,  if  he  would  preserve  his  future  dignity  as  the  grandson  of  the  greatest 
man  in  the  parish — he  rapidly  recovered  his  self-possession  and  exclaimed, 
in  an  audible  voice — "  Aye  !  aye  !  you  go  on  with  your  preachin',  I'll  keep 
'em  awake  !  " 

Now,  although  we  are  quite  aware  of  the  necessity  of  exertions  similar 
to  those  of  our  youthful  friend,  if  we  would  preserve  their  attention,  our 
position  as  the  eye  opener  of  the  brethren,  differs  essentially  by  three  very 
important  items.  Imprimis,— (And  here  dear  reader,  you  will  please  give 
us  full  credit  for  that  peculiarly  professional  virtue — our  modesty)  we  are 
by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  efficacy  of  our  paper  pellets,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  property  of  the  fatty  tissues  that  abound  so 
largely  in  the  heads  of  our  medical  brethren  and  their  power  to  prevent  the 
action  of  our  epispastics — we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  awakening 
properties  of  our  applications. 

Secundum — Sharing  with  them  the  professional  characteristic  of  exces- 
sive obstinacy  and  self-esteem,  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  possession  of  the 
requisite  skill  for  projecting  our  missiles  effectively,  though  we  derive  some 
assurance  of  their  virtue  from  the  outcry  the  brethren  make. 

Tertium — (and  this  may  be  called  a  Tertium  quid,  as  it  in  some  sense 
involves  the  other  two,  and  is  moreover  explanatory  of  quids) — we  find  our 
nerves  a  little  shocked  by  the  awful  majesty  of  the  Academy,  who  threaten 
the  promulgation  of  a  medical  Bull — (calf  ? ) — applicable  to  all  the  "  Irreg- 
ulars " — or  those  who  do  not  belong  to  their  trades-union.  Now  we  have, 
truth  to  say,  about  the  same  aversion  to  herd  with  our  brethren,  as  those 
unfortunate  animals  of  the  Bovine  species,  who  so  expressively  demonstrate 
in  our  streets  upon  their  drivers  and  the  populace,  their  unwillingness  to  be 
driven  to  the  slaughter-house :  unlike  that  other  and  more  innocent  animal 
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which,  like  our  medical  friends,  has  so  great  a  willingness  to  follow  its  genus, 
and  is  withal  like  them  so  amiable  as  to  "lick  the  hand  upraised  to  shed 
its  blood,"  we  prefer  trusting  to  the  hardness  of  our  heads  and  horns,  not- 
withstanding the  fear  that  is  blenching  our  liver. 

■*  Of  this  constitutional  timidity,  which  we  do  verily  believe  will  yet  be  the 
death  of  us,  we  have  been  moved  to  spasmodic  cachinnatory  exercise  of  the 
diaphragm,  by  the  position  of  a  venerable  President  of  the  Academy,  who 
thoughtlessly  and  overflowing  with  characteristic  benevolence,  actually  gave 
a  certificate  to  the  Aconitine  Professor !  It  seems  that  this  illustrious  in- 
dividual (see  our  last  Number)  adopted  the  great  physiological  lever  of 
oysters  and  champagne  to  attain  his  wish,  and  in  order  to  make  the  attrac- 
tions perfectly  effective,  he  sharpened  the  appetite  of  the  Academicians  by 
a  ride  to  Snedicor's  at  the  Union  Race  Course,  L.  I.  Here  they  had  quite 
a  love  feast ;  the  Aconitine  Philosopher  stated  his  experience,  and  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it ;  declaring,  as  one  of  the  brethren  stated  to  the  Academy, 
that  if  they  would  give  him  their  certificates,  he  would  no  longer  return  to 
his  vomit,  but  would  become  a  worthy  and  honorable  member  of  their 
august  body.  With  his  intellectual  countenance  glowing  with  hope  and 
champagne,  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  that  magnificent  development  of 
his  cerebellum  (see  our  second  Number)  shown  to  the  best  advantage  by 
the  Byronic  disposition  of  his  shirt  collar — he  is  said  to  have  electrified  the 
whole  party  :  it  was  amusing  enough  to  perceive  that  the  narrator,  though 
he  was  present  at  the  examination,  was  cunning  enough  to  avoid  signing 
the  certificate.  It  was  declared  more  than  satisfactory,  and  after  such  a 
feast  of  reason  and  woodcock  and  flow  of  soul  and  champagne,  what 
could  they  do,  but  give  him  a  certificate  ?  it  was  done  ;  but  alas  for  the 
Philosopher,  his  invitations  were  not  general ;  no  sooner  did  the  certifi- 
cates appear  in  the  newspapers,  than  the  uninvited  brethren  came  down 
upon  their  devoted  Ex-President,  like  the  Assyrian  of  old.  A  fiery  son  of 
Old  Kentuck  completely  earthed  him,  and  with  the  whole  pack  of  curs  at  his 
heels,  he  cried  aloud  for  mercy.  After  keeping  him  on  the  tenter-hooks 
(the  brethren  are  always  benevolent),  the  venerable  Dr.  M —  (our  academic 
rhinoceros)  using  his  tongue  and  rearing  his  horn  with  powerful  effect,  the 
good  Dr.  B —  shedding  oceans  of  tears,  the  little  stick  of  wood  barking  his 
big  little  bark, — the  Ex-Professor  most  ludicrously  describing  the  examin- 
ation (or  rather  as  the  Aconitine  Professor  boasted  the  lecture  that  he 
delivered,  to  his  examiners),  our  venerable  preceptor,  the  Ursa  Major, 
throwing  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  allaying  the  academic  thunders 
with  the  dulcet  notes  of  the  turtle  dove,  and  finally  in  a  paroxysm  of  reli- 
gious zeal  for  the  preservation  of  his  ancient  colleague,  assuring  the  brethren 
that  "  God  in  his  providence  would  eventually  extinguish  this  individual 
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and  show  him  up  in  his  true  light  " — the  whole  matter  was  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  the  poor  badgered  President  suffered  to  come  out  of  his 
hole,  and  with  the  academic  curs  looking  particular  terrier  dogs  at  him, 
he  retired  to  his  country-seat  to  recruit.  Meanwhile  the  interesting 
anomaly  is  presented  of  a  graduate !  of  two  of  the  colleges,  indorsed  and 
defended  by  the  Certificate  of  a  President  of  the  Academy,  and  some  of 
his  most  distinguished  associates,  publicly  pronotmced  by  the  same  con- 
sistent body — a  quack  !  Truly  our  brethren  "  wear  their  opinions  on  both 
sides  like  a  leathern  jerkin." 

A  new  move  is  now  proceeding  with  the  Philosophers  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  building  new  colleges  and  electing  new  Professors  of 
such  amazing  powers,  and  cracking  up  their  traps  in  the  newspapers  and 
whity-brown  Journals,  with  such  extravagant  laudations,  that  a  night  or 
two  since,  after  looking  over  our  exchange  list,  we  went  to  bed  and  dreamed 
of  processions  of  black  coats  and  gold  spectacles,  with  placards  and  pictures 
of  college  edifices  on  their  backs,  running  about  like  the  bill-posters  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  practice-  leg  and  throat  philosophy,  &c,  in  the 
theaters,  or  that  quadruped  that  is  said  to  have  gone  about  with  a  knife 
and  fork  in  his  back,  calling  out,  "  Come,  eat  me."  The  clerical  gentlemen, 
however,  are  even  with  the  brethren  in  this  enterprise  : — witness  the  erection 
and  extravagant  and  vulgar  adornment  of  their  churches,  with  their  pro- 
grammes of  the  performance  in  the  Saturday  papers. 

In  this  city,  the  projectors  of  two  of  the  colleges,  have  erected  spacious 
buildings.  We  regret  to  see  our  friends  of  Crosby  street,  still  in  their  old 
school-house ;  we  fondly  hoped  that  after  the  miraculous  change  wrought 
upon  the  toilet  of  the  Hydrophobic  Professor,  and  the  death  of  Proto-Koino, 
they  would  have  celebrated  the  events  by  a  new  building :  but  the  faculty 
of  this  venerable  school  move  slowly,  and  with  a  degree  of  gravity  propor- 
tioned to  their  weight  :  they  will  gradually  crawl  out  of  their  skin,  and 
some  bright  day  we  shall  see  them  desquamate,  like  their  prototype,  the 
Cochlea  Terrestris. 

Several  professorships  have  been  offered  for  sale  of  late,  but  bids  have 
been  dull  on  account  of  the  unproductive  nature  of  the  stock,  and  the  <jis- 
closures  made  by  two  of  the  victims  who  escaped  death  at  the  University 
school  last  year,  from  a  surfeit  of  high  feeding  consequent  on  the  fees  of 
their  411  students!  The  Crosby-street  brethren  more  modestly  announce 
230,  and  have  opened  their  protecting  arms  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
fled  from  their  rivals,  last  year.  An  illustrative  item  in  their  reports  to 
the  Legislature,  may  be  found  in  certain  sums  of  money  loaned  either  by 
the  Professors  or  their  relatives.  The  former  rarely  possess  any  ;  but  the 
investment  of  a  little  capital  is  undoubtedly  serviceable  in  the  absence  of 
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brains ;  it  is  as  useful  as  adliesive  plaster  in  causing  Professors  to  stick ;  the 
relatives  by  this  process  get  clear  of  supporting  them.  $4Y,000  debt  at 
1  per  cent,  vice,  an  income  so  large  that  the  Faculty  were  too  modest  to 
mention  it !     See  their  report  to  the  Legislature. 

Here  again  we  have  a  proof  of  extreme  modesty.  The  entire  income  of 
our  Crosby-street  friends,  is  $4,1*72  vice,  an  expenditure  of  $4,458,  not  in- 
cluding a  obht  of  salary  "o  the  Professors  !  Now  this  is  benevolent:  the 
butchers  and  hucksters  pay  the  Corporation  for  their  stands ;  why  should 
not  the  Faculty  work  for  theirs  ?  The  Crosby-street  folks  have  given  up 
dunning  the  Legislature  for  a  donation ;  but  the  other  set,  modestly  hint, 
that  "  a  medical  edifice  has  almost  invariably  been  supplied  by  the  Legis- 
lature." Was  there  ever  such  modesty  ?  'tis  almost  equal  to  the  rev- 
erends. We  have  had  enough  of  taxation  without  representation,  and 
are  glad  that  venerable  nurse  the  Legislature  is  dry :  we  think  she  has  a 
right  to  appoint  her  own  supervisors  for  her  own  paupers.  If  they  were 
elected  by  the  profession,  and  deprived  of  the  right  of  huckstering  diplomas, 
medical  pauperism  and  professional  chicanery,  would  be  at  a  discount. 

There  is  one  attraction  not  yet  announced  by  the  Professors.  We  allude 
to  tobacco.  A  barrel  of  pig-tail  in  the  middle,  of  each  lecture-room  would 
be  decidedly  taking.  We  presume  it  unnecessary  to  suggest  baths ;  they 
would  operate  as  a  "  repellant." 

It  often  happens  that  the  hunter,  when  he  thinks  his  old  ground  utterly 
exhausted  of  game,  discovers  occasionally  one  of  his  old  escapes,  that  he 
finds  well  worth  bagging.  Probably  the  natural  indolence  of  the  specimen, 
the  fact,  as  hunters  say,  of  his  not  being  "  game,"  has  kept  him  secluded  in 
some  thick  cover,  where  long  inactivity  has  given  him  a  degree  of  stupid- 
ity, that  has  been  his  best  protection.  Sometimes  these  old  escapes  get 
brought  down  when  sunning  themselves,  and  turn  out  under  the  knife 
remarkably  unctuous.  They  never  die  game,  however,  and  if  we  present 
you  with  a  few  of  'em,  dear  reader,  remember  it  is  only  for  want  of  better 
that  is  worth — roasting.  A  chowder  or  even  a  pot-pie  is  not  to  be  despised, 
if  only  hungry  enough,  and  you  can  get  nothing  else.  We  have  lately  dis- 
covered a  few  of  these  stupid  specimens  in  the  neighborhood,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  stew  them,  as  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  them  presentable. 

Our  first  and  best  specimen,  made  his  appearance  seme  thirty  years  since, 
and  is  a  branch  of  an  old  and  very  respectable  family  in  the  city :  his  an- 
r- "jstors  were  addicted  to  commercial  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  as  they 
belonged  to  a  race  remarkable  for  their  aversion  to  innovations  on  established 
usage,  the  occasional  extraordinary  surgical  gyrations  of  the  Doctor,  become 
more  startling  when  contrasted  with  his  constitutional  fondness  for  the 
ancient  system   of   imparting    his    theoretical  knowledge ;   in    this  matter 
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there  is  no  changing  his  views,  he  is  as  stiff  as  a — post ;  upon  occasion 
of  his  occasional  volunteer  lectures,  we  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of  that 
interesting  physiological  operation  of  the  Rodentia — chewing  the  cud. 

The  doctor's  acquirements  in  medico-chirurgical  lore,  are  absolutely  un- 
parelleled ;  several  languages  have  enabled  him  to  ransack  all  the  old  holes 
where  any  deposits  have  been  made,  and  like  Isaack  in  Chatham-street 
examining  his  pledges  before  sale  day,  he  affixes^its  full  value,  .and  some- 
times a  little  more,  to  each  article,  no  matter  whether  a  petticoat  or  a  dia- 
mond. Like  most  of  our  journalists,  all  is  fish  in  his  net.  Such  is  his  un- 
paralleled industry  and  perseverance,  that  on  occasion  of  the  description  of 
the  surgical  anatomy  of  some  operation,  we  have  been  utterly  confounded  with 
such  an  awful  account  of  the  various  tissues,  landmarks,  and  methods  of 
proceeding,  we  have  found  ourselves  going  down  stairs  with  such  a  confusion 
of  sounds  and  ideas,  that  we  only  recovered  consciousness  on  getting  into 
the  street,  and  for  several  days  imagined  ourselves  all  in  layers  like  an 
onion,  and  marked  out  for  the  butcher  like  a  fat  ox.  The  doctor,  however, 
is  decided^  conscientious,  and  if  he  displays  all  his  merchandise,  he  may 
chance  to  suit  some  more  collected  customer  than  ourselves.  The  method 
moreover  has  its  value  in  practice ;  and  wre  have  no  doubt  the  doctor 
will  yet  immortalize  himself,  on  the  descriptive  surgery  of  the  Sphenoid 
bone,  and  the  operation  for  Staphyloraphy  and  Keratonyxis. 

Do  not  suppose,  mine  innocent  reader,  that  our  friend  carries  out  his 
constitutional  affection  for  long  yarns,  in  the  operating  theater :  no,  no ; 
there  the  doctor  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  scorns  the  directions  of  the 
old  quids.  He  approaches  the  patient,  after  having  given  a  double 
surgical  knot  to  the  convolutions  of  his  cerebral  matter,  touching  the 
diagnosis,  that  the  venerable  old  Henry  himself  couldn't  untie,  nor  all 
the  consultations  in  the  land  for  one  moment  shake, — fastens  his  expres- 
sive eye  upon  the  affection,  like  the  pilot  upon  his  beacon,  and  makes  a 
bee  line  with  his  scalpel,  for  the  abscess  or  aneurism,  no  matter  which  ; 
his  object  is  to  get  at  the  disease,  and  no  trifle  prevents  him.  On  one 
occasion,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  contents  differ  slightly 
in  color  from  his  pre-conceptions,  and  come  out  "  per  saltum,"  or  as  a  stu- 
dent observed,  a  "  leetle  too  salt  for  the  doctor  ;"  but  that  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, 'twas  only  blood,  and  the  man  was  bound  to  die  any  how.  He 
seized  the  occasion  to  take  up  the  few  hours  the  patient  lived,  to  talk  about 
"  sanguineo-purulent  discharges,  and  the  probability  of  an  abscess  bun-owing 
into  an  aneurism :"  the  subsequent  observations  and  post-mortem  were 
private.  On  another,  he  showed  his  independence  by  making  a  clear 
course  with  the  scalpel  for  a  ligature  of  the  Iliac,  through  the  trifling  ob- 
stacle of  the  Peritoneum.     Occasionally  he  ties  the  cellular  tissue  or  the 
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Omohyoid  for  the  Carotid,  <fcc.  &c.  These,  and  a  few  similar  exploits,  have 
signalized  him  as  a  genius.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  his  brilliant  flights 
cramped  by  his  lectures.  No  doubt  his  promised  "  Clinique  "  will  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  surgical  gyrations,  and  give  us 
frequent  opportunities  to — post  up  his  performances. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  a  youngster  of  our  neighborhood,  testing  his 
shooting  prowess,  brought  down  a  large  owl,  that  like  some  old  medical 
fogie,  was  sitting  very  high,  and  doubtless  as  he  supposed,  safe,  and  looking 
awfully  wise,  at  the  top  of  a  tree ;  nevertheless  the  young  Nimrod  bored  a 
hole  through  him,  and  was  triumphantly  carrying  him  along  on  his  shoulder, 
when  he  met  an  Irishman  who  inquired  "  What  will  you  take  for  your 
Turr-key  ?"  "  'Tant  a  Turr-key — it's  a  owl,"  replied  the  younker,  "  and  I 
won't  sell  him."  Now  although  a  strutting  turkey  and  even  a  sleek  and 
shiny  black  crow,  will  make  a  tolerable  ornithological  representative  of  some 
of  the  brethren,  an  owl  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at  :  We'll  sell  ours  cooked ;  to 
be  sure,  it  may  require  a  little  more  skill  to  disguise  the  flavor  in  doing  him 
up,  particularly  if,  like  our  specimen,  his  habits  have  been  gregarious,  and 
he  have  enjoyed  clinique  and  hospital  opportunities.  The  fondness  of  a  med- 
ical owl  for  such  society,  generally  taints  him  a  little,  and  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  an  honorable  cook  to  take  the  windward  of  him.  Nevertheless 
attention  to  our  bill  of  fare  renders  the  duty  imperative ;  our  guests  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  game,  and  although  we  can't  say  we  admire 
their  taste,  or  the  flavor  of  the  bird,  we  present  them  a  few  specimens. 

Our  owrl  is  a  remarkably  wise  looking  and  stolid  individual ;  we  have 
watched  him  from  our  school-boy  days,  and  have  never  detected  a  smile 
upon  his  awfully  solemn  countenance :  passing  him,  and  the  blue,  or  nitrate 
of  silver  faced  man,  that  many  of  the  brethren  must  have  seen  in  the  street, 
always  produces  a  similar  effect  upon  us  :  they  obscure  our  perceptions  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  even  a  pair  of  lovely  and  sparkling  eyes,  to  which  we 
have  always  been  remarkably  sensitive,  for  the  moment,  lose  their  influence, 
and  we  seem  surrounded  with  cobwebs  and  spiders,  and  tobacco  smoke ; 
everything  looks  dim  and  awful.  Our  owl  is  a  large  and  cold  bird,  and, 
like  others  of  his  tribe,  has  a  huge  head,  and  eyes  covered  with  spectacles, 
to  answer  the  same  purpose  probably  as  the  membrana  nictitans ;  to  keep  out 
too  much  ligfht.  Neither  the  feathered  nor  medical  owl  like  too  much 
light ;  it  oppresses  their  internal  and  mental  vision.  This  is  doubtless  suf- 
ficiently occupied  with  comprehensive  subjects  of  thought,  such  as  planning 
the  catching  of  mice  and  other  small  game,  and  applying  bandages,  and 
cutting  out  toe  joints. 

There  are  several  smaller  specimens  of  the  genus,  or  squab  owls,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  engaged  in  similar  exalted  pursuits;  one 
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particularly,  who  rejoices  in  his  extraordinary  ability  in  skin  diseases,  and 
editing-  little  books  fished  up  from  all  over  creation.  His  employments  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  his  moral  and  physical  conformation  ;  his  person 
being  exceedingly  bulky  and  dignified,  and  his  generosity  so  marked,  that 
upon  occasion  of  receiving  a  five  franc  piece  in  place  of  a  dollar  from  a 
washerwoman,  he  returned  it,  and  with  much  impressiveness  informed  her 
of  the  mistake.  The  gregarious  habit  of  these  birds,  we  believe,  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  larger  varieties  of  the  genus ;  whilst  they  require  the 
range  of  a  more  extensive  hunting-ground  to  supply  their  appetites,  ban- 
dages, toe-joints  and  skin,  are  about  as  high  as  the  ambition  or  necessities 
of  our  medical  squab  owls  of  this  species  extend ;  being  satisfied  with  the 
leavings  of  the  larger  species,  such  as  mice,  torn- tits,  &c. 

Several  of  this  variety  may  also  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellevue ;  it  is 
remarkable  that  these  should  also  be  equally  fond  of  joints  ;  see  the  journals 
for  several  re-re-re-publications  of  their  performances ;  they  probably  derived 
the  taste  from  the  old  ones  first  described.  We  shall  prepare  a  few  speci- 
mens when  their  pin-feathers  cease  to  be  visible.  The  contiguity  of  some 
of  the  larger  species  to  several  surgical  goslings  in  that  institution,  bodes  no 
good  to  the  latter :  we  fear  they  will  find  they  fill  the  station  of  ^Esop's 
sheep,  that  received  its  direction  from  the  wolf. 

"  What  ho  !  the  house  and  its  inhabitants  ;  asleep  yet  ?"  Thus  shouted 
a  deep  manly  voice  beneath  our  window,  at  5  o'clock  of  a  clear  and  frosty 
morning  of  January,  some  ten  years  since,  in  the  little  town  of  Belvidere, 
New  Jersey.  We  had  sought  it  the  day  previous,  in  obedience  to  a  pro- 
fessional summons  from  a  dear  and  valued  friend,  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  of  that  place  ; 
the  matter  in  hand  we  will  state  presently,  and  verily  we  had  reason  to 
remember  it ;  but  first  let  us  introduce  the  doctor  as  he  appears  by  the 
side  of  his  little  cutter  patting  his  trusty  nag.  Some  five  feet  eight,  re- 
markably florid  complexion,  massive  and  firm  figure,  benevolent  features, 
clear  and  expressive  eye,  resting  as  calmly  upon  vours  as  the  blue  sky  it  so 
much  resembles,  high  and  commandinof  forehead,  and  hair  showing  the 
cares  of  fifty  years  and  an  extensive  practice.  There  is  a  fascination  about 
the  doctor's  voice,  that  is  irresistible  :  it  gives  the  "  assurance  of  a  man  ;" 
and  when  describing  some  scene  in  which  his  heart  as  well  as  his  head  has 
been  interested,  the  listener  dwells  with  delight  upon  its  modulations ; 

"  Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  you  hear, 
Is  touched  within  you,  and  the  heart  replies." 

Eloquence  is  a  natural  gift  to  the  family :  it  includes  the  three  profes- 
sions;  the  town  of  Flemington  knows  the  value  of  its  legal  orator;  we 
cannot  tell  what  place  enjoys  the  ministrations  of  the  other  gifted  brother. 
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Dr.  C.  had  summoned  us  to  a  case  of  extraordinary  interest  from  its 
moral  connections,  though  unfortunately  too  common  a  one  in  practice.  Its 
more  immediate  result  to  ourself,  we  shall  surely  never  forget ;  its  end  was 
memorable  to  science,  and  highly  gratifying  to  the  doctor's  benevolence. 
The  patient,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  was  afflicted  with  abdominal 
dropsy  of  such  sudden  accession  and  unusual  volume  of  fluid,  that  tapping 
became  immediately  necessary,  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  The  trifling  operation  was  not  the  occasion  of  our  presence  ;  Dr.  C. 
being  amply  competent  for  such  service;  a  mother,  and  future  treatment 
were  the  subjects  of  his  intense  anxiety,  for  Dr.  C.  uses  his  conscience  largely 
in  his  ministrations  to  the  sick,  and  although  his  head  is  a  capital  one,  that 
great  heart  of  his  gives  him  a  deal  of  trouble.  After  the  suitable  disposi- 
tion of  the  patient  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  doctor's  courtesy  placing  the 
instrument  in  our  hands,  we  proceeded  to  introduce  it,  when  the  slight 
aperture  gave  way,  and  ere  we  could  spring  aside,  a  gallon  or  so  of  the 
fluid  escaped,  and  was  received  in  our  face  and  over  the  entire  person  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  toes.  A  cherished  suit  of  black,  was  changed  by  the 
albuminous  varnish,  to  a  surface  not  unlike  the  dress  of  a  Blackwell's  Islander ; 
of  a  verity  we  found  ourself  considerably  cheapened  ;  but  our  benevolent 
friend  assured  us  that  not  a  muscle  was  altered,  nor  did  a  frown  betray  the 
least  emotion  at  the  ludicrous  result.  Never  was  an  unfortunate  devil  of  a 
surgeon  thus  baptized.  Our  patient  recovered  without  an  accident,  and  after 
two  more  tappings  by  Dr.  C,  became  the  subject  of  that  memorable  cure 
by  abdominal  injection  described  in  our  November  Number  for  1850,  It 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  case  on  record,  and  its  suggestion  and  perform- 
ance places  our  excellent  friend  as  high  in  the  scale  of  science,  as  his  many 
virtues  have  loner  since  done  in  the  affections  of  all  who  know  him. 

And  Thou  !  dim  shadow  of  my  youthful  friend  ;*  thrown  from  the  pencil 
in  a  moment  of  playful  anticipation  of  our  future  and  united  toil.  Alas  ! 
the  memory  of  thy  noble  features  and  warm  friendship,  is  far  more  distinct 
to  the  mind  and  heart  than  their  fading  outline  to  the  eye.  Long  since, 
have  they  mingled  with  the  earth  in  that  sunny  clime  that  had  no  power  to 
restore  thee  to  those  who  loved  thee  best.  In  the  dim  watches  of  the  night 
thou  often  comest  to  open  the  cells  where  mem'ry  sleeps,  and  to  warm  the 
heart  with  the  remembrance  of  thy  love.  Come  thou  again  and  often  :  the 
recollection  of  thy  noble  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  is  cheering  in 
the  gloomiest  hour. 

*  Dr.  Abel  G.  Slarr,  a  classmate ;  he  died  at  Funchall,  Madeira,  Dec.  1835,  of  a 
wound  received  in  dissection. 
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Art.  XCVII. — The  more  extraordinary  Parasites  of  the  Human  Body — 
Hydatids  :  the  Filaria  or  Intermuscular  Worm:  the  Guinea  Worm:  the 
Giant  Strongle  or  Kidney  Worm :  the  Pace  Worm  :  the  Liver  Worm. 

"  Life  in  itself  seeds  of  itself  contains." 

The  five  kinds  of  worms  we  described  in  the  last  number,  are  those  most 
commonly  found  in  the  human  body ;  the  creatures  we  have  now  to  inves- 
tigate, are  some  of  them  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  The  fact,  that 
they  are  much  less  frequent  than  the  others,  would  induce  us  to  pass  them 
by,  were  it  not  that  we  conceive  the  subject  of  their  unknown  origin,  and 
the  knowledge  that  none  of  them  have  ever  been  discovered  by  natural- 
ists outside  of  the  bodies  of  living  animals,  invests  it  with  uncommon  inter- 
est. By  presenting  our  readers  with  an  account  of  the  habits  and  localities 
of  these  creatures,  and  the  extremely  interesting  observations  and  experi- 
ments of  naturalists  on  the  subject  of  that  bone  of  contention — spontaneous 
generation,  we  shall  enable  our  readers  to  think  more  accurately  and  phi- 
losophically, on  many  other  subjects  connected  with  the  laws  of  the  living 
organism.  It  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  observation  and  phi- 
losophical thought,  that  the  most  valuable  and  available  knowledge  is  not 
derived  from  the  diversified  forms  of  animal  life,  because  of  its  subjection 
to  the  very  laws  and  influences  that  govern  our  own  existence.  The  philos- 
opher gathers  his  knowledge  from  the  entire  volume  of  nature;  the  fool 
from  a  single  page — that  of  his  own  appetite  and  passions. 

The  first,  and  on  some  accounts  the  most  remarkable  creature  we  shall 
mention,  is  called  by  the  term  Hydatid  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
Vesicle  and  Water.  They  resemble  small  bags  of  water,  and  are  occasionally 
found  in  every  part  of  the  human  body ;  even  within  the  skull ;  rarely 
single,  and  often  in  vast  numbers ;  they  are  inclosed  in  larger  cysts,  from 
the  walls  of  which  they  bud  forth,  and  grow  like  large  or  small  bunches  of 
grapes.  Often  they  are  contained  one  within  the  other  like  a  nest  of  pill 
boxes.  These  masses  sometimes  grow  to  so  large  a  size,  that  they  destroy 
life  by  producing  pressure  and  consequent  disease  of  parts  essential  to  life. 
We  have  seen  immense  masses  of  them  brought  forth  from  the  uterus,  in- 
ducing the  belief  of  pregnancy,  and  quantities  issuing  from  an  opening  in 
the  abdomen  communicating  with  the  liver ;  we  have  also  seen  them  in  a 
tumor  we  excised  from  the  female  breast.  The  liver  is  perhaps  their  most 
frequent  place  of  production. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  creature  that  occurs  single ;  it  is  very  often 
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found  in  the  pig,  and  occasionally  in  the  human  eye.  We  saw  a  horse  not 
long  since,  with  one  of  them  floating;  in  the  water  filling  the  front  chamber 
of  the  eye. 

Dr.  Watson  describes  a  case  occurring  in  a  child  in  Glasgow.  He  says, 
"  It  seemed  almost  perfectly  spherical,  except  that  from  its  lower  edge  there 
projected  a  slender  process  of  a  white  color,  with  a  slightly  bulbous  ex- 
tremity, which  appeared  to  be  heavier  than  the  globular  part,  for  it  was 
always  turned  downwards.  This  head  or  neck,  was  seen  to  project  or 
elongate  itself  from  time  to  time ;  and  occasionally  it  was  drawn  up  and 
completely  hidden  within  the  body  or  cystic  portion.  When  the  patient 
sat  in  a  moderate  light,  the  animal  covered  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the 
pupil.  Watching  it  carefully,  its  cj'stic  portion  was  seen  to  become  more 
or  less  spherical,  and  then  to  assume  a  flattened  form ;  while  its  head,  I  saw 
at  one  moment  thrust  suddenly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  eye,  and  at  the  next  drawn  up  so  completely  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible.  The  child's  head  was  now  turned  gently  back,  and  instantly  the 
hydatid  revolved  through  the  aqueous  humor,  so  that  its  head  fell  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cornea,  now  the  more  depending  part.  Upon  the  child 
again  leaning  forward,  it  settled,  like  a  little  balloon,  in  its  former  position ; 
preventing  the  patient  from  seeing  objects  directly  before  her."  Its  growth 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  excision  became  necessary.  The  origin  of 
this  creature  is  unknown,  and  its  cure  effected  by  the  ulceration  of  the  parts,, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  creature ;  when  this  occurs  we  use  injections,  and* 
thus  aid  its  destruction. 

A  very  extraordinary  parasite  is  rarely  but  occasionally  found  existing?  in? 
myriads,  and  perforating  the  motor  muscles  of  the  human  body.  It.is..  so» 
small  as  only  to  be  visible  by  the  microscope.  Although  they  are,  beyond- 
all  doubt,  living  worms,  and  find  their  sustenance  as  well  as  their  habitation 
in  the  muscles,  and  perforate  them  in  every  direction,  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  produce  no  pain,  and  so  far  as  we  know  do  not  of  themselves  cause 
death ;  those  in  whose  bodies  they  have  been  observed  invariably,  having 
died  of  other  diseases,  and  never  suspected  the  existence  of  the  parasite. 
Probably,  they  only  exist  in  the  cellular  divisions  between  the  minute  fibers 
constituting  collectively  the  muscle,  and  are  not  powerful  enough  in  their 
jaws  or  other  perforating  apparatus  to  injure  the  nerves;  thus  no  pain 
is  felt. 

This  idea  would  seem  to  derive  great  probability  from  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  these  creatures  only  inhabit  those  muscles,  the  fibers  of  which  lie 
parallel  and  lengthwise,  or,  as  anatomists  say,  striated.  They  never  inhabit 
the  muscles  of  organic  life,  as  the  heart,  the  fibers  of  which  are  interlaced  ; 
because  of  the  necessity  of  its  contraction  from  its  apex  or  point,  to  the 
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orifices  of  the  great  vessels.  This  it  would  seem  would  kill  the  worm  by  lat- 
eral pressure,  or  at  any  rate  render  that  situation  unsuited  to  the  unknown 
necessity  of  its  existence.  We  know  neither  the  origin  of,  nor  can  we  de- 
stroy this  reptile. 

Dr.  Watson  describes  the  guinea  worm  as  "having  its  residence  in  the 
tissue  just  beneath  the  skin.  It  is  a  long,  slender,  round  worm — like  a  fiddle 
string.  Its  length  varies  from  five  or  six  inches  to  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The 
feet  and  legs  are  the  most  commonly  affected  by  this  worm,  but  they  may 
penetrate  any  other  part  of  the  body.  It  is  sometimes  solitary,  but  often 
several  may  occur  in  succession. 

It  is  epidemic  in  the  hot  intertropical  regions  ;  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
on  the  Coast  of  Guinea  it  is  particularly  common,  hence  its  name.  It  is 
evidently  epidemic,  and  in  some  way  connected  with  the  seasons  and  par- 
ticular winds,  as  has  been  observed  by  British  surgeons ;  there  is  scarce  a 
doubt  that  its  origin  is  from  the  earth,  as  out  of  181  instances  observed  by 
Sir  James  M'Gregor,  the  feet  were  affected  in  124. 

They  often  remain  passive  for  a  long  time,  even  several  years,  and  then 
begin  to  grow  and  become  troublesome ;  a  cord-like  ridge  is  felt  under  the 
skin,  and  at  length  a  vesicle  forms — from  which  the  head  of  the  creature  pro- 
trudes. It  is  carefully  drawn  forth,  and  when  enough  of  it  is  out,  it  is 
wound  around  a  small  stick  day  by  day,  and  thus  wearied,  it  suffers  itself 
to  be  gradually  abstracted.  "  This  worm  is  viviparous  and  is  often  found 
stuffed  with  countless  offspring." 

The  Strongulus  Gigas,  or  giant  strongle,  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
human  kidney ;  it  is  also  often  found  in  the  kidneys  of  numbers  of  domestic 
and  wild  animals.  Its  length  varies  from  five  inches  to  a  yard,  and  it  is 
sometimes  found  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  only  manner  in  which  so 
large  a  specimen  can  be  got  rid  of,  must  be  by  the  process  of  ulceration 
through  the  back.  This  worm  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  snake,  and 
were  it  likely  that  the  process  of  ulceration  could  have  been  long  enough 
continued,  so  that  the  creature  could  in  any  way  reach  the  stomach  and 
make  its  exit  by  vomiting,  we  might  account  for  some  of  the  wonderful 
stories  some  people  would  like  to  swear  to  occasionally  ;  as  it  is,  we  must 
refer  the  marvels  we  hear  of,  to  the  fondness  for  wonder  so  much  cultivated 
by  those  who  do  not  observe  correctly,  the  marked  difference  between 
crawling  reptiles  from  without,  and  the  parasites  that  infest  the  body. 

Whilst  investigating  the  cause  of  that  eruption  common  in  the  faces  of 
young  persons,  called  acne,  Dr.  Simon,  of  Berlin,  discovered  an  animal  in 
the  dried  substance  constituting  what  are  called  worms  in  the  face.  This 
animal  presents  a  varied  appearance  corresponding  to  the  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment.    Under  the  microscope  it  shows  an  elongated  figure,  and  a  long 
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thorax  or  chest,  with  four  pairs  of  legs  and  an  abdomen  three  times  as  long 
as  the  thorax,  tapering  gradually  to  an  obtusely  pointed  extremit}^,"  two 
larger  prehensile  organs  like  lobster's  claws,  contain  several  small  teeth  at 
their  ends,  and  there  is  a  proboscis  between  them;  we  omit  the  further 
minute  description,  and  the  extended  researches',  proving  that  this  creature 
finds  no  analogue  outside  the  body,  notwithstanding  the  facility  of  access  to 
the  place  it  inhabits. 

There  is  a  small  creature  much  like  a  flounder  in  form,  that  is  occasionally 
found  swimming  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  biliary  ducts ;  it  doubtless  exists 
on  this  extraordinary  kind  of  food. 

But  we  do  not  design  to  present  these  descriptions  as  subjects  of  stupid 
wonder  to  our  readers  ;  we  leave  that  method  of  elevating  our  science,  to 
the  philanthropists  and  mediciners.  We  shall  now  consider  the  probable 
origin  of  these  parasites,  and  the  influence  of  diet  and  position  in  altering 
the  conformations  of  living  bodies,  whether  worms  or  other  animals.  The 
fact,  that  these  creatures  are  for  the  most  part  essentially  different  in  struc- 
ture from  any  similar  reptiles  existing  on  the  earth,  or  in  streams  of  water, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  they  are  produced  inside  of  the  body,  either  from 
some  unknown  power  possessed  by  the  human  organism,  or  from  eggs  re- 
ceived, or  living  creatures  penetrating  the  natural  openings,  or  the  skin  and 
the  muscles,  and  so  finding  their  way  to  the  places  where  they  change  their 
form,  and  are  discovered  by  the  knife  of  the  anatomist,  or  whence  they 
issue  under  the  operation  of  circumstances,  destructive  to  their  lives.  More- 
over it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  these  creatures  die  very  shortly  after 
thev  are  expelled  from  the  body :  these  two  facts  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  body  is  their  only  habitat,  however  they  originate. 

The  two  doctrines  of  spontaneous  generation,  or  the  creation  of  animals 
from  some  extraordinary  power  of  combination  of  the  elements  constituting 
the  creature,  (and  not  from  eggs,  or  other  similar  living  creatures,  or  as 
naturalists  say,  oviparous,  or  viviparous  animals,)  constitute  the  theories  of 
the  manner  in  which  all  animals  are  produced.  We  will  now  state  the 
arguments  of  both  parties,  and  then  the  reader  will  be  able  to  think  more 
correctly  on  the  value  of  our  selection  of  such  an  exercise  for  his  intellec- 
tual improvement. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already  explained,  living  creatures  called 
hydatids,  are  found  in  the  brain,  the  eye,  and  viscera,  and  inclosed  within 
shut  sacks  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals.  The  anaconda  that 
died  here  some  two  years  since,  contained  numerous  living  worms  in  shut 
sacks,  as  we  have  explained  in  a  previous  Number. 

Moreover,  the  hydatids  themselves,  often  contain  living  creatures  within 
their  own  bodies :  nay,  the  human  foetus  itself,  has  repeatedly  been  found 
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to  contain  living  worms  in  its  intestines,  as  has  been  proved  by  examination 
of  the  body  taken  from  the  womb  of  the  dead  mother  ! 

"We  must  confess,  that  the  existence  of  worms,  in  the  eye  and  the  foetus, 
completely  set  our  own  reasoning  powers  at  defiance,  and  induces  the  in- 
quiry— why  may  not  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  be  true?  And 
yet  we  do  not  believe  it,  because  we  think  an  hypothesis  more  analogous 
to  known  physiological  laws  may  be  advanced ;  but  before  we  attempt  to 
offer  it,  let  us  present  the  remarkable  experiment  of  Schulze  of  Berlin,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.  His  object  was  to 
investigate  this  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation.  Dr.  Watson  intro- 
duces the  experiment  with  these  observations.  They  will  enable  the  reader 
at  once  to  understand  the  full  scope  and  bearing  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
acute  philosopher. 

"  You  are  probably  aware,  that  minute  animals,  so  minute  that  many  of 
them  cannot  be  seen  without  a  microscope,  soon  become  abundant  in  water 
wherein  vegetable  or  animal  matters  have  been  dissolved  by  infusion. 
Such  animals  are  therefore  called  Infusoria.  How  do  they  come  there  ? 
There  are  two  suppositions  open  to  us.  One  is,  that  they  are  formed  by 
the  fortuitous  union  of  organic  atoms  contained  in  the  infusion.  [We  think 
that  Dr.  Watson  would  have  better  expressed  his  real  meaning,  had  he 
said  organizable  atoms,  for  if  they  were  organic,  they  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed already  alive,  and  this  would  destroy  in  some  degree  the  necessity 
of  mentioning  the  hypothesis.]  The  other  is,  that  they  proceed  from  ova 
or  germs  existing  in  the  liquid,  or  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  ready  to 
quicken  whenever  they  light  upon  their  proper  element.  [This  latter  is  a 
very  important  suggestion,  which  we  would  have  the  reader  particularly  re- 
member ;  it  is  our  own  view  of  the  matter,  as  we  shall  show  in  a  subse- 
quent article.]  That  the  ova  of  animals  which  are  themselves  invisible  to  us 
but  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  should  be  absolutely  invisible  to  us,  is 
certainly  not  surprising." 

The  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  therefore,  may  be  at  once  dis- 
missed, if  we  can  show  that — when  we  can  prove  that  there  can  be  no 
living  animals  in  a  bottle  of  boiled  water,  and  that  water  can  be  absolutely 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  living  animals  or  their  eggs  floating  in 
the  air,  the  water  at  the  same  time  being  exposed  to  sun-light  and  warmth 
sufficient  to  develop  life,  and  no  living  animals  appear,  it  is  evident  that 
life  cannot  be  produced  without  a  first  impulse  from  some  other  living 
creature,  that  has  received  it  from  the  Great  First  Cause. 

Mr.  Schulze  says, 

"  The  difficulty  to  overcome  consisted  in  the  necessity  of  being  assured, 
first  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  there  was  no  animal  or 
germ  capable  of  development  in  the  infusion;  and  secondly,  that  the  ad- 
mitted air  contained  nothing  of  the  kind.  For  this  purpose,  I  filled  a  glass 
flask  half  full  of  distilled  water,  in  which  I  mixed  various  animal  and  vege- 
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table  substances.  I  then  closed  it  with  a  good  cork,  through  which  I 
passed  two  glass  tubes  bent  at  right  angles,  the  whole  being  air-tight.  It 
was  next  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  and  heated  until  the  water  boiled  violently 
and  had  thus  reached  in  all  parts  a  temperature  of  212°.  While  the 
wTatery  vapor  was  escaping  by  the  glass  tubes,  I  fastened  on  each  end,  an 
apparatus  which  chemists  employ  for  collecting  carbonic  acid  ;  that  to  the 
left  was  filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  with  a  solu- 
tion of  potash.  By  means  of  the  boiling  heat  every  living  thing,  and  all 
germs  in  the  flasks  or  tubes,  were  destroyed,  and  all  access  was  cut  off  by 
the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  potash  on  the  other.  I 
placed  this  easily-moved  apparatus  before  my  window,  where  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  light,  and  also  (as  I  performed  my  experiment  in  the 
summer)  to  that  of  heat.  At  the  same  time  I  exposed  near  it  an  open 
vessel,  with  the  same  substances  that  had  been  introduced  into  the  flask,  and 
also  having  subjected  them  to  a  boiling  temperature.  In  order  now  to 
renew  constantly  the  air  within  the  flask,  I  sucked  with  my  mouth  several 
times  a-day  the  open  end  of  the  apparatus  filled  with  solution  of  potash  ; 
by  which  process  the  air  entered  my  mouth  from  the  flask  through  the 
caustic  liquid,  and  the  atmospheric  air  from  without,  entered  the  flask 
through  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  air  was  of  course  not  altered  in  its  com- 
position by  passing  through  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  flask,  but  all  living 
matter,  or  all  matter  capable  of  becoming  animated,  was  destroyed  by 
passing  through  the  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  28th  of  May  till  August 
I  continued  uninterruptedly  the  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  flask,  without 
being  able  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  perceive  any  living  or  vegetable 
substance,  although  during  the  whole  of  the  time  I  made  my  observations 
almost  daily  ;  and  when  at  last  I  separated  the  different  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus, I  could  not  find  in  the  whole  liquid  the  slightest  trace  of  infusoria, 
of  conferva  or  mould.  But  all  these  presented  themselves  in  great  abun- 
dance in  a  few  days  after  I  had  left  the  flask  standing  open.  The  vessel 
which  I  placed  near  the  apparatus  contained  on  the  second  day,  vibriones 
and  monads,  to  which  were  soon  added  larger  polygastric  infusoria,  and 
afterwards  rotatoria." 

Now,  as  we  have  already  said,  inasmuch  as  creatures  similar  to  the  para- 
sites we  have  described  are  not  found  outside  the  human  body,  or  the 
bodies  of  other  animals,  if  Schulze  and  most  other  sagacious  observers  be 
right,  and  these  creatures  do  enter  the  body  from  without,  they  are  not 
parentless  animals,  and  we  must  look  to  the  food  they  receive  and  their 
place  of  nourishment,  as  the  causes  of  all  the  changes  observable  in  their 
organism ;  this  must  be  the  subject,  however,  of  a  second  exercise.  The 
illustrations  we  shall  offer  in  our  next,  will  we  trust  prove  not  only  intensely 
interesting,  but  suggestive  of  many  useful  applications  to  the  improvement 
of  our  race. 
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Art.  XC VIII. — Pill  philanthropy  :  The  Graefenberg   Company. 

"The  country  gives  us  proof  and  precedent  of  roaring  beggars,  scheming  men  who,  with  match- 
less impudence  and  'gainst  control,  enforce  their  charity." 

The  Graefenberg  Company  of  New  York,  incorporated,  by  tlie  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  capital  $100,000,  cures  uncountable,  and  benefits  incal- 
culable, propose  to  annihilate  the  Profession  ! 

This  is  the  title  of  the  conquering  establishment,  before  whose  exertions 
the  medical  profession  is  to  flee  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Hide  your 
diminished  heads,  O  ye  clinique  advertisers  and  medical  mountebanks,  and 
slink  away  from  the  light  of  genuine  philanthropy  and  true  science. 

Listen  to  their  modest  announcement, 

"  Our  establishment  is  now  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States ; 
and  the  demand  for  our  medicines  is  constantly  increasing.  The  quality  of 
our  medicines  is  fully  established  in  public  estimation ;  and  the  Seal  of  the 
Company  is  widely  known  as  being  a  guaranty  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
the  article  upon  which  it  is  found.  This  reputation  we  are  resolved  to  sus- 
tain and  extend  ;  until  there  shall  not  be  a  city,  town,  village  or  hamlet  in 
the  whole  country,  where  the  inhabitants  will  not  know  that  at  the  Graefen- 
berg Depot  they  may  find  medicines  of  the  purest,  safest,  cheapest  and  most 
reliable  kind.  The  Patent  Medicine  business,  under  our  management,  is 
assuming  the  position  it  is  really  entitled  to.  In  some  form  or  other  this 
class  of  medicines  is  everywhere  found.  More  money  is  expended  for  them 
than  is  paid  for  the  services  of  ordinary  medical  men.  They  minister  in 
almost  every  family,  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  sickness  or  for  health.  Hence 
the  vast  National  importance  of  our  operations.  Instead  of  unsafe  and 
unreliable  articles,  we  send  out  none  that  are  not  worthy  the  name  and  seal 
of  the  Company.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
large  corps  of  Agents,  we  shall  entirely  reform  the  Patent  Medicine  trade." 

Wonderful  exhibition  of  humanity,  philanthropy  and  self-sacrificing  benev- 
olence !  The  unparalleled  modesty  and  retiring  disposition  of  these  men  is 
beyond  belief:  they  will  do  much  for  their  fellows,  but  yet  deny  the  world 
the  privilege  of  knowing  its  benefactors,  that  blessings  as  well  as  money 
may  be  the  fruit  of  their  exertions. 

Hear  them  again  :  "  Unscrupulous  men,  knowing  that  people  demanded 
something  other  than  physician's  prescriptions  for  simple  diseases,  did  not 
hesitate  to  palm  off  the  most  barefaced  nostrums,  which  for  a  time  met  with 
ready  sale.  A  number  of  scientific  chemists  and  practical  physicians  con- 
sulted together  that  this  might  be  changed,  and  that  the  public  might  be 
supplied  with  skillfully  compounded  remedies  from  a  reliable  source ;  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  and  experiments  was  the  triumphant  organiza- 
tion of  the  Graefenberg  Company  ! !  " 

Verily,  when  we  examine  the  members  of  the  company,  we  almost  believe 
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them  to  be  doctors  in  earnest.  Observe  yon  well  proportioned  gentleman, 
attracting-  the  attention  of  all  as  he  passes  along  Broadway,  with  such  match- 
less grace  and  elegance,  and  who  descants  so  learnedly  upon  the  merits  of 
his  philanthropic  company,  which  is  honored  in  having  him  for  its  Presi- 
dent. Mark  the  tall  and  lean  specimen  of  humanity  who  has  lectured  on  a 
stump  to  gaping  countrymen  on  the  eve  of  a  political  battle  ;  and  yet  he 
deserves  the  title  of  M.D.  quite  as  much  as  many  of  our  graduates.  Aye, 
"  there's  the  rub." 

See  the  insinuating  expression,  and  hear  the  well  turned  sentences  with 
which  the  gentleman  who  travels  the  country  induces  persons  to  accept  the 
agency  for  the  sale  of  such  wonderful  medicines,  in  behalf  of  such  disinter- 
ested men ;  pocketing,  however,  the  proceeds  of  his  negotiation  with  a  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  the  truest  charity, — that  which  begins  at  home.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  literary  department,  Heaven  help  us  !  what  have  we 
here  ?  look  at  the  cool  assurance  with  which  the  would-be  literary  man 
does  over  the  certificates  and  circulars  of  the  company,  lest  the  original 
meaning  of  the  authors  should  be  expressed,  and  ignorant  pretension 
receive  a  withering  rebuke  ;  no  one  but  he  can  see  such  evidence  of  the 
Company's  progression,  and  well  it  is  for  them  that  he  keeps  himself  in  the 
back  ground,  for  in  spite  of  his  good  disposition,  a  brazen  look  of  humbug 
and  deception  is  expressed  by  his  appearance,  and  he  seems  as  though  he 
had  stood  for  the  picture  of  the  poet : 

"  Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered,  bias  cheeks 
Outswell  the  cholic  of  puffed  Aquillon." 

The  manufacturing  department  has  well  nigh  killed  one  of  its  own  pro- 
fessors, to  judge  by  his  consumptive  and  wroe-begone  expression,  and,  take 
them  all  in  all,  we  think  the  Graefenberg  Company  is  amply  capable  of 
forming  a  funeral  procession  and  of  firing  a  volley  of  pills  over  the  grave  of 
the  Academy. 

"  All  that  follow  their  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes,  save  the  blind  man," 
and  we  desire  to  remove  the  scales  from  the  vision  of  those  who  believe 
that  any  man  or  body  of  men,  are  more  reliable  than  the  competent  physi- 
cian who  critically  examines  every  case,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  human  frame,  and  who  prescribes,  not  from  or  upon  general 
principles,  but  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  disease  and  the  system. 

We  oppose  patent  medicines,  because  we  believe  them  to  be  injurious  to 
the  community,  and  the  Graefenberg  Company  because  they  are  at  the 
head  of  the  infamous  business.  The  intelligent  will  choose  between  the 
quack  and  the  physician ;  the  ignorant  must  suffer ;  we  shall  not  forget  our 
duty. 
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Art.  XCIX. 

"  God  pity  me  that  poor  Doctor;  he  is  like  the  town-pump  ;  every  one  jerks  it  to  see  if  it  will  go." 

[We  give  the  following,  from  a  correspondent,  Dr.  C.  II.  Cleveland,  ot 
Waterbury,  Vt.  He  and  Dr.  Richmond  are  enough  to  season  any  journal. 
It's  true  enough  every  word  of  it,  more's  the  pity. — Ed.  Scalpel.,] 

Dear  Scalpel  : 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  consider  in  its  various  bearings,  the  strange 
position  in  society,  that  is  now  occupied  by  '  Doctors  ?  '  Although  they  are 
admitted  to  the  fullest  confidence  of  all  the  members  of  the  families  they 
visit,  yet  they  are  not  confided  in.  While  the  worst  features  of  the  case 
are  unhesitatingly  admitted  and  explained  with  an  admirable  want  of  decep- 
tion and  hesitancy,  and  nothing  concealed  even  when  exposure  of  the  facts 
is  nowise  to  the  credit  of  the  patient,  still  the  narrator  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  guided  by  the  views  of  his  adviser,  but  judges  of  their  cor- 
rectness by  his  own  immaculate  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  his  disease,  and 
the  best  means  for  its  removal. 

In  all  our  dealings  with  mankind  (forgive  me,  kind  sisters,  but  I  must  in 
truth  include  you  also  in  this  category),  we  have  continuously  to  encounter 
pride,  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  meddlesome  willfulness,  in  all  their  varied 
phases,  and  while  we  are  expected  to  adopt,  or  at  least  to  honor  the  views 
of  all  in  regard  to  every  matter,  whether  it  be  religion,  politics,  temperance, 
slavery,  diet,  or  dress,  and  all  else,  we  are  still  told  it  is  best  not  to  have  a 
mind,  or  at  the  least,  not  let  it  be  known. 

The  Physician  is  compelled  to  listen  to  the  advice  and  complaints  of  all, 
and  upon  all  subjects, — to  attend  to  the  teasing  nonsense  of  the  young,  and 
the  tiresome  garrulity  of  the  aged — to  bear  with  patience  and  composure, 
the  annoyance  of  a  visit  from  an  Irish  Lazarus,  whose  rags  have  not  been 
perfumed  with  rose  water,  as  he  unfolds  his  limb  and  displays  his  sores, 
just  before  the  dinner  hour,  as  well  as  to  the  lisping  complaints  of  the 
fashionable  lady,  clad  in  Dives-like  robes,  who  chances  to  be  annoyed  by  a 
speck  or  a  pimple  that  she  fears  may  add  nothing  to  her  good  looks. 

We  are  never  allowed  a  moment's  leisure  for  recreation,  or  thought,  es- 
pecially of  a  pleasurable  kind ;  but  have  always  presented  to  us,  disease, 
misery  and  death  !  Our  natural  .characters  and  feelings  may  never  be 
rxted  out — our  whole  lives  must  be  a  species  of  solemn  masquerade,  for  at 
times  gravity  must  become  levity,  bashfulness  must  be  exchanged  for  bold- 
ness, taciturnity  give  way  for  talkativeness,  diffidence  yield  to  forwardness, 
coldness  take  the  place  of  warmth  of  feeling,  and  warmth  occupy  the  seat 
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of  coldness.  The  dull  must  shine  with  splendor,  the  idle  become  persevering 
and  energetic,  and  apathy  and  folly  must  assume  at  least  the  appearance  of 
wisdom. 

The  Physician  has  to  encounter  misconception,  sarcasm  and  scandal,  and 
is  not  allowed  an  opportunity  for  an  explanation  or  justification,  but  is  judged 
unheard  by  those  who  know  nothing  in  regard  to  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  private  affairs  of  his  own,  or  to  make  the  least 
progress  in  wisdom  or  life  ;  and  of  acts  or  thoughts  of  his  former  life,  the  old 
dry  bones  are  held  suspended  over  his  devoted  head.  The  lawyer  may  quit 
his  brief — the  merchant  ma}?-  leave  his  desk,  the  mechanic  his  bench,  or  the 
divine  his  pulpit,  if  they  choose,  to  change  their  callings,  but  a  physician, 
who  has  a  reputation,  either  good  or  bad,  has  to  bear  it  about  with  him  all 
his  life  long,  as  Pilgrim  did  sin  on  his  shoulders,  or  as  the  Ethiopian  does  his 
tawny  skin — however  unwillingly.  He  is  really  considered  public  property, 
and  has  no  retreat  or  rest,  by  day  or  by  night.  The  rich  demand  his  ser- 
vices, at  any  moment,  because  they  can  pay  for  them,  and  the  poor  because 
they  cannot,  and  unless  he  complies  with  their  demands,  let  the  personal 
sacrifice  be  what  it  may — the  public  will  at  once  proceed  to  condemn  and 
to  punish  with  the  most  unrelenting  severity. 

He  has  to  perform  the  most  menial  and  the  most  disgusting  offices,  for 
the  lowest  and  the  vilest  of  mortals,  and  he  is  envied  the  pleasure  by  the 
short-sighted  world. 

Has  he  passed  the  prime  of  life,  and  Father  Time,  in  his  unwished-for 
bounty,  has  begun  to  sprinkle  his  brow  with  the  hoar  frost  of  age,  and  he 
still  remains  a  Bachelor,  every  aged  Matron,  and  steady  Spinster,  and  laugh- 
ing Lass  will  be  pointing  out  to  him  the  advantages  of  the  plural  number. 

Is  he  married,  and  blessed  but  with  a  sterile  vine,  on  which  no  buds 
appear  to  return  his  love,  and  to  crown  his  wishes ;  every  old  toothless 
crone  comes  forward  with  mournful  condolences,  praying  that  his  future 
efforts  may  be  more  successful,  and  trying  thus  to  cheer  him  on  "to  fight 
his  battles  o'er  acmin." 

The  Physician  has  to  deal  with  many  and  incongruous  articles  and  uten- 
sils ;  and  he  often  finds  the  vessel  in  his  hand  is  no  flesh-pot  of  Egypt. 

An  old  stump  of  a  tooth  is  made  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  thousand 
woes  and  wrongs ;  for  it,  he  has  to  endure  a  stream  of  words  (poured  out 
from  lips  that  once  were  ruby,  no  doubt,  but  now  alas  !  how  changed  !)  and 
breathe  an  atmosphere  which  even  the  heathen  gods  would  not  style  am- 
brosial, while  he  is  told  the  doleful  tale  of  how  long  it  ached,  and  how 
greatly  it  pained,  the  sleepless  nights,  and  restless  days — of  its  great  use, 
and  how  much  it  was  missed,  and  the  great  shock  to  the  nerves  ! 

And  then  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  July  night  in  an  Irish  hovel,  sur- 
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rounded  by  an  atmosphere  whose  composition  is  a  mixture  of  the  fumes  of 
alcohol  and  other  ingredients  unknown  to  modern  chemistry  ;  or  at  the 
room  of  one  of  the  Sable  Sisterhood,  to  keep  our  midnight  vigils,  until  our 
eyes  close  from  weariness,  and  we  are  ready  to  sink  from  exhaustion. 

Our  title  of  Doctor,  although  it  may  perhaps  tickle  the  ear  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  profession,  is  not  always  as  sweet  music  to  our  ear,  yet  we 
can  no  more  cast  it  from  us  than  we  can  flee  from  our  own  persons,  and  we 
are  destined  to  be  always  doctored.  Either  generally  a  Doctor,  or  defini- 
tively the  Doctor,  we  have  it  as  a  handle  to  our  names,  and  cannot  avoid  it. 
There  seems  a  kind  of  Freemasonry  in  the  title,  whoever  may  assume  it,  or 
chance  to  wear  it :  Has  a  pale  primrose  of  the  valley  remained  too  long 
unsought — she  must  consult  the  Doctor  !  or  a  plump  widow,  dead  ripe  at 
forty — she  asks  relief  of  the  Doctor.  Has  a  young  Buck  a  halt  in  his  gait, 
which  detracts  from  his  former  graceful  walk — for  the  cause  he  seeks  the 
Doctor.  Old  men  and  maidens ;  young  men  and  matrons — the  youth  and 
the  aged — whatever  may  be  the  trouble,  still  confide  in  the  Doctor  :  yet  after 
all  this,  the  lowest,  vilest  and  most  arrant  humbug,  either  with  or  without  a 
diploma,  will  find  more  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  community,  than  will  the 
best  educated  physician  after  he  has  the  advantage  of  years  of  thought  and 
of  experience. 

In  everything  our  calling  tends  to  make  us  different  from  other  people  ; 
and  all  our  ideas,  of  the  sublime,  the  romantic,  or  the  poetical,  are  liable  to 
be  either  grotesquely  changed  to  the  ludicrous,  or  mournfully  changed  to 
the  sad.  Do  we  read  in  Pastorals,  of  Swains  and  Shepherdesses,  and  their 
starlight  wanderings  and  gazings,  we  are  led  to  inquire,  if  they  did  not  catch 
a  cold,  or  something  worse.  Do  we  read  of  a  pale,  delicate  Heroine, 
pining,  and  slowly  wasting  away,  we  conclude  that  some  other  part  of  the 
system  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  thorax  still  contains  at 
least  the  semblance  of  her  lost  heart. 

We  are  supposed,  like  the  wise  man  of  old,  to  be  able  to  answer  all 
questions  and  to  explain  all  phenomena,  from  the  distant  planets  in  the 
heavens,  to  the  reason  why  smart  weed  physics  in  the  old  of  the  moon  and 
vomits  in  the  new,  and  yet  we  are  ranked  on  a  level  Svith  the  Town  Pump, 
the  handle  of  which  every  urchin  will  jerk,  as  he  passes,  just  to  see  if  it  is 
In  order. 

With  all  these  demands  upon  our  minds,  and  all  this  distrust  of  our 
abilities  to  fulfill  our  duties,  and  faithfully  answer  the  demands  of  our  high 
calling, — .every  man,  and  still  more  every  woman  imagines  himself  to  be  a 
Doctor,  and  will  unhesitatingly  prescribe  in  the  most  doubtful  cases,  and 
for  the  most  dangerous  diseases.  All  are  anxious  to  try  their  hands  upon 
Dr.  Watts'  "  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,"  and  the  greater  the  discord  they 
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make,  the  more  successful  is  the  effort  considered.  The  taste  for  physic, 
when  others'  throats  are  to  swallow  it,  like  that  for  politics,  seems  born  with 
us,  and  nothing  appears  easier  to  the  enlightened  public  than  to  repair  the 
constitution,  both  of  the  State,  and  of  the  individual. 

Who  has  not  seen,  over  and  over  again,  physicians  of  talent,  and  well 
deserved  reputation,  put  on  one  side,  that  the  nostrum  of  the  Indian  doctor, 
or  the  sua-ofestion  of  some  twaddling  old  woman,  mio-ht  be  tried!  No  one 
is  too  stupid,  no  one  too  ignorant,  too  obstinate,  or  too  silly,  not  to  take 
precedence  of  the  entire  faculty,  and  when  science,  with  anxious  eye,  and 
cautious  hand,  would  scarcely  venture  to  interfere,  heroic  ignorance  would 
dash  boldly  forward,  and  cut  the  gordian  knot,  by  snapping  the  thread  of 
life.  Well  has  a  writer  inquired,  how  it  comes,  that  these  old  Ladies,  of 
either  sex,  never  become  amateur  practitioners  at  the  bar,  or  speakers  from 
the  pulpit?  The  question  cannot  be  well  answered,  unless  there  they  do 
not  find  so  quick  a  return  for  their  labors,  or  perhaps,  in  either  case,  the 
matter  would  not  be  surrounded  with  sufficient  difficulties  on  which  to  give 
a  fair  trial  of  their  Herculean  powers. 

To  place  the  Profession  and  the  Practitioner  in  their  proper  position 
before  the  world,  is  a  high  and  a  noble  task,  well  worthy  the  efforts  of 
the  •Scalpel,  and  the  contributors  to  its  pages. 

C.  H.  C,  Waterbury,  Vt. 


Art.  C. — Life  Sketches  of  the  Last  Professors  of  Old  Fairfield. 

The  pioneers  in  medicine  in  Central  New  York,  are  almost  forgotten  ; 
and  to  refresh  the  memories  of  the  brethren,  we  propose  a  short  sketch  of 
the  Professors  of  the  "  Old  Pioneer"  school  in  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. 
This  may  greet  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  graduates  of  that  school,  and 
memory  will  travel  back  to  the  "  Old  Stone  Jug,"  into  which  we  were 
crammed,  in  the  good  old  days  when  "  getting  up  stairs"  to  our  seats,  we 
were  wont  to  make  such  havoc  of  hats,  coats,  and  pants  as  often  obliged 
the  unlucky  wearer  to  go  to  his  room  to  repair  damages.  Does  any  one 
remember  crossing  the  country  in  a  rude  wagon  from  Little  Falls  to  the 
village  of  Fairfield,  eight  miles  into  the  country  ?  It's  a  grazing  region — ■ 
the  farm-houses  plain,  the  farmers  plainer,  and  their  daughters  expert  at 
cheese  and  butter  making,  and  even  often  successful  in  catchino-  a  Graduate 
for  a  husband;  but  more  frequently  they  caught  "Tartars."  The  village 
lies  in  a  high  region  of  country,  and  is  mean  in  appearance,  and  wholly 
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without  local  interest,  save  what  was  imparted  by  the  medical  college  and 
an  academy. 

The  school  was  started  under  the  management  of  such  old  veterans  as 
Willoughby,  White,  Hadley,  and  De  Lamater,  somewhere  in  the  region  of 
1820.  At  an  early  day,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness,  Dr.  Wil- 
loughby and  a  partner  in  medicine  had  started  on  the  race  for  fame,  as 
practitioners  in  a  region  between  Fairfield  and  Newport.  They  lived  in 
a  log  cabin — wrere  both  bachelors — cooked  and  washed  for  themselves,  and 
made  their  sallies  on  horseback  into  the  surrounding  forest,  broken  here 
and  there  by  a  human  dwelling  ;  their  sole  companion  was  an  old  cat  that 
lived  with  them  and  served  the  important  purpose  of  protecting  their 
scanty  larder  and  wardrobe  from  enemies.  One  of  the  partners  is  lost  to 
posterity  so  far  as  I  know  ;  but  Dr.  Willoughby  rose  to  the  honor  of  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics  in  Fairfield  Medical  College. 

This  by-place  had  been  chosen  for  the  school  because  students  could 
live  cheaply,  and  the  rural  character  of  the  population  rendered  it  probable 
that  the  virtue  of  medical  students  would  not  suffer  from  temptations,  to 
which  the  faculty  are  sometimes  subject.  A  small  stone  edifice  was  erect- 
ed, into  which  three  hundred  students,  and  sometimes  more,  were  crammed, 
listening  to  the  words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Professors. 
Professor  W.,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  had  become  superannuated 
;.nd  served  only  as  president  of  the  college.  His  lectures  were  dull, 
but  still  had  in  them  the  great  truths  of  his  branch  of  the  profession. 
Wit  he  could  not  wield  except  in  the  way  of  anecdotes,  and  these  served 
often  to  amuse  himself  more  than  those  to  whom  they  were  related.  His 
person  was  short  and  stout,  his  eyes  a  dull  gray,  and  his  face  carried  a  cor- 
responding expression  of  clever  dullness.  Peace  to  his  ashes  !  for  he  died 
long  since. 

The  last  class  that  convened  at  Fairfield  was  in  1839,  after  which  the 
professors  were  divided  between  Albany  and  Geneva. 

The  first  introductory  was  delivered  by  Professor  McN of  A , 

in  the  Amphitheatre.  It  seemed  like  a  very  solemn  place.  The  lecturer 
was  tall  and  straight,  heavy  built,  locks  thin  and  gray,  his  eyes  dark  and 
sparkling,  his  cheek  rosy  with  health,  and  his  voice  rendered  manly  by  a 
broad  Highland  accent.  Always  attentive  to  his  personelle,  his  suit  of 
shining  black  was  ever  well  adjusted.  A  philosopher  by  nature,  he  had 
garnered  up  the  rich  treasures  of  science,  and  lavished  them  with  profu- 
sion on  his  class.  He  used  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  Dr.  G.  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  who  was  confronted  by  Dr.  Gall  while  lecturing  in  that 
city.  Dr.  G,  offered,  (if  a  room  and  bra'in  could  be  furnished,)  to 
convince  the  class  of  the  professor,  that  the  brain  was  fibrous  in  structure, 
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and  to  demonstrate  the  decussation  of  the  nerves.  The  room  and  brain 
were  furnished,  and  the  students  convened.  So  clear  was  the  demonstra- 
tion that  all  the  students  could  perceive  it ;  but  those  of  Dr.  Gordon.  I 
at  the  time,  said  the  doctor,  was  one  of  the  professor's  students,  and 
was  blinded  by  prejudice  ;  but  I  am  now  teaching  you  the  same  doctrine. 
His  anecdotes  were  always  expensive  to  those  who  were  the  subjects  of 
them.  Dr.  M.,  now  in  Cincinnati,  taught  the  class  that  the  male  anatomy 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  female  by  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  Dr.  MclST. 
pointedly  denied  it,  and  the  professors  and  class  rallied  to  the  anatomical 
museum  to  test  the  opposing  theories.  Some  twenty-five  skeletons  were 
nicely  arranged  in  the  case.  Dr.  M.  examined  with  great  care  every  pelvis, 
and  selected  one  as  a  female  skeleton,  on  which  he  staked  the  truth  of  his 
theory.  McN.  in  his  broad  Scotch  accent  pronounced  it  the  skeleton  of  a 
"  tall  male  Indian."     The  professor  left. 

The  door  from  the  laboratory  opens,  a  tall,  dark-skinned  man  enters  with 
his  hands  full  of  inexpressibles  of  all  kinds  ;  he  has  been  taking  nature  in 
pieces,  and  is  going  to  exhibit  the  parts  to  the  class.  His  face  has  a  cast- 
iron  expression ;  but  somehow  from  his  eye  you  gather  an  indefinable 
gleam  of  fun ;  he  never  laughs,  but  now  and  then  his  leaden  face  is  illum- 
ined with  a  smile  cold  and  passionless,  but  which  you  learn  as  you  know 
him  better,  is  the  natural  index  to  his  warm  and  manly  heart.  At  all 
hours  you  will  find  him  rummaging  among  his  vials,  mixtures,  preparations, 
picking  light  in  pieces  to  see  what  it  is  made  of,  or  doing  up  some  explosive 
to  amuse  himself  wTith  the  frightened  Sophomores.  He  is  preparing  the 
"explosive  powder  ;"  and  in  a  moment  he  discovers  "  death  in  the  pot,"  as 
the  water  has  nearly  evaporated  from  the  mixture,  when  it  will  explode 
and  scatter  death  amono-  the  students.  At  the  hazard  of  his  own  life  he 
grasps  the  vessel  containing  the  deadly  preparation,  coolly  carries  it  to  the 
door  and  throws  it  on  the  earth,  when  a  sudden  crash  of  elements  occurs, 
and  all  is  safe.  This  man  is  Professor  H.,  now  at  Geneva,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  chemists  of  the  country. 

In  the  room  above,  seated  on  a  tripod,  with  a  small  stick  of  ratan  in  his 
hand,  which  he  twirls  incessantly,  half  bent,  gazing  at  nothing  in  particu- 
lar, but  apparently  absorbed  in  profound  study,  is  one  about  to  give  the 
class  his  "  fifty  years'  experience"  on  the  topic  of  healing  some  incurable 
malady.  His  height  is  medium,  his  head  large,  with  a  bashful  expression 
of  countenance,  yet  lighted  up  with  thought ;  he  occasionally  turns  up  his 
sunny  face,  snuffs  to  the  class,  when  the  white  of  his  eye  appears  to  great 
advantage.  He  simply  talks  to  the  class,  and  tells  them  many  wholesome 
truths  which  they  can  learn  nowhere  else.  If  perchance  some  distinguished 
visitor  enters,  he  warms  up,  and  sets  off  with  new  energy,  and  the  "  old  man 
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eloquent"  for  the  next  hour  astonishes  the  class,  himself  and  the  visitors. 
Professor  De  L.  of  Cleveland,  is  the  man, — the  Nestor  of  the  western  pro- 
fession. His  excellent  heart  always  gained  the  good  will  of  the  students, 
and  his  ripe  experience  made  him  the  best  of  counselors.  He  has  lectured 
on  almost  every  branch  of  medicine  in  six  or  eight  different  medical 
schools. 

Below  by  the  long  counter  of  the  chemist,  with  a  small  desk  in  front  of 
him  on  which  are  scattered  a  few  printed  leaves  of  some  book,  stands  a 
short,  stout-built,  Dutch-rigged  man.  His  face  is  full  of  music,  his  head 
high  and  large,  with  fun  and  fury  strangely  mixed,  with  an  awkward, 
comic  air,  which  renders  him  the  very  personification  of  dry  drollery, 
which  he  constantly  mixes  into  his  lectures.  It  is  Professor  B.  of  A.,  the 
popular  author  of  a  treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  He  cannot  talk, 
or  lecture  to  the  class  only  by  fits  ;  the  idea  and  the  word  get  tangled 
and  with  tremendous  efforts  he  endeavors  to  loose  the  coil,  and  shows  more 
agony  than  a  boy  with  his  fishing  tackle  in  a  snarl — hook,  line  and  bait,  all 
in  one  interminable  jumble.  He  looks  up  in  agony  to  the  class,  his  eye  is 
dilated,  his  features  wild  with  mirth  and  misery  ;  he  mutters,  wriggles,  runs 
one  hand  into  his  breeches  pocket,  looks  the  students  full  in  the  face  as  if 
for  aid  and  commiseration  ;  with  the  other  hand  he  reaches  over  the  small 
desk  after  his  tumbler  of  water,  runs  his  hand  into  it,  upsets  it  on  the 
counter,  it  runs  among  the  leaves  of  his  lectures,  the  words  are  stuck  in 
his  throat,  they  won't  out  at  his  bidding;  but  just  as  despair  begins  to 
seize  the  listener,  and  fear  that  he  will  choke  and  die,  the  "  confusion  worse 
confounded"  gives  way,  the  water  drips  on  the  floor,  he  grasps  the  moist- 
ened leaves,  his  hand  comes  out  of  his  pocket,  a  broad  smile,  or  loving 
grin  lightens  up  his  features,  the  muscles  of  his  face  and  throat  relax,  and  out 
pops  a  pointed  joke  that  never  fails  to  send  uproar  into  every  corner  of  the 
room.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  race,  and  has  adorned  medicine  with 
his  rare  literary  talents,  and  made  her  cold  pages  sparkle  with  the  brilliant 
scintillations  of  his  wit. 

An  unusual  bustle  is  noticed  among  the  students  to-day,  ail  are  on  tip- 
toe, it  is  whispered  that  the  new  professor  of  surgery  is  to  deliver  his  in- 
troductory: A  general  scramble  occurs  to  gain  a  seat ;  all  is  hubbub,  con- 
fusion, and  whispering.  Little  Frank's  name  was  passed  round,  he  is  here, 
he  will  be  in  soon,  have  you  seen  him  ?  Presently  the  door  opens  from 
the  chemist's  room  and  the  new  professor  enters.  He  darts  from  the  door 
to  the  table  like  a  shark  after  his  prey ;  ail  is  silence  ;  he  makes  a  quick 
bow,  his  small,  keen,  black  eye  glances  over  the  room,  a  slight  excitement 
tinges  his  pale  features,  which  are  small  and  sharp,  but  above  them  is 
seen  a  broad  forehead,  large  brain,  wide  in  the  neck,  and  the  whole  covered 
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with  a  mass  of  thick  black  hair.  He  plunges  at  a  leap  into  surgery,  rakes 
up  its  early  history,  cracks  jokes,  watches  his  class,  and  reads  off  in  a  classic 
manner  his  well  written  address.  A  warrior  to  the  knife,  he  whittles  un- 
sparingly everything  that  opposes  him,  quarrels  with  every  surgeon  who 
don't  suit  him,  abolishes  the  American  phrenologist,  and  struggles  like  a 
young  eagle  for  a  high  place  on  the  roll  of  fame.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
was  lecturing  on  surgery  in  four  medical  schools,  and  with  a  steady  march, 
clear  head,  and  fixed  purpose,  he  is  still  rising  in  the  scale  :  manly  and  no- 
ble, his  friends  are  worshipers,  and  he  a  hero.  This  was  the  first  intro- 
ductory of  Professor  H.  of  B.  B.  W.  R. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

[We  have  an  excellent  pair  of  dueling  pistols,  and  a  couple  of  squirts, 
one  or  either  of  which  is  at  the  service  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  above  de- 
scribed, who  object  to  this  note  ;  but  we  insist  that  in  the  event  of  our 
coming  to  the  scratch,  the  pistols  shall  be  loaded  with  Smith's  aconite 
globules,  and  the  squirts  with  his  sugar  of  milk. 

Professors  Hadley  of  Geneva,  McNaughton  of  Albany,  De  Lamater  of 
Cleveland,  and  Hamilton  of  Buffalo,  are  the  men ;  nor  do  we  think  they 
have  any  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  or  of  Dr.  Richmond's  racy 
portraits. — Ed.  Scalpel.] 


Art.  CI. — Physiological  uses  of  the  Beard— its  electrifying  Property. 

Among  the  many  evils  to  which  artisans  are  exposed  while  pursuing  their 
usual  business,  there  are  none  so  fraught  with  serious  and  permanent  effects 
as  those  which  arise  from  breathing  fine  metallic  particles  or  dust  which  con- 
stantly fill  the  atmosphere  of  the  workshop.  In  dissecting  the  bodies  of 
persons  who  have  died  of  chronic  pulmonary  diseases,  it  is  very  common  to 
find  in  the  lungs  of  those  whose  avocations,  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives,  have  forced  them  to  breathe  air  loaded  with  those-  pernicious  sub- 
stances, the  actual  mechanical  cause  of  the  disease.  Thus,  small  particles 
of  cotton  have  been  discovered  in  the  lungs  of  such  as  work  in  factories 
where  the  peculiar  process  carried  on  extricates  portions  of  the  material 
used,  in  the  form  of  dust  or  microscopic  flakes.  Tailors,  carpet  manufac- 
turers, and  weavers  generally,  must  draw  into  the  lungs  a  quantity  of  linen, 
woolen,  silk  and  cotton  fibers.  A  German  writer,  gives  a  deplorable  account 
of  the  effect  of  lace-weaving  among  the  young  women  engaged  in  that  occu- 
pation in  Belgium.  Cabinet-makers,  stone-cutters,  millers,  and  metal- filers 
and  polishers  often  die  of  consumption  before  the  middle  age.     In  the  ex- 
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animation  of  the  lungs  of  these  artisans,  there  have  been  found  numerous 
particles  of  earthy  substances,  and  even  of  small  stony  grains,  encased  in  such 
a  maimer,  by  being  inclosed  in  a  membrane,  as  proved  that  nature  had  for 
some  time  resisted  the  effects  of  these  insidious  invaders  of  her  domains,  and 
endeavored  by  every  means  within  her  power  to  protect  the  individual  from 
disease  and  death.  This  breathing  of  steel,  brass,  cotton  and  powdered  stones 
is  horrible  indeed  !  Yet  it  is  not  so  injurious  as  the  breathing  of  chemical 
vapors,  fumes  of  copper,  arsenic,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  We  have  seen  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  these  among  workmen  in  paper-staining  factories  and  chemical 
establishments.  What  must  be  the  effect  of  these  fumes  breathed  from  day 
to  day,  when  it  is  known  that  a  single  accidental  exposure  in  the  open  air 
has  produced  a  fatal  result,  commencing  in  the  wafting  of  a  volume  of  the 
pernicious  vapor  producing  an  instant  cough,  which  only  ceased  with  death 
after  a  period  of  five  years  ! 

It  has  been  lon^  a  desideratum  to  offer  something;  to  workmen  thus  ex- 
posed,  to  protect  their  lungs  from  the  fatal  effects  of  their  necessary  occu- 
pation. Various  temporary  expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate,  for  they  are  all  familiar  to  the  workmen,  and 
all  have  been  found  ineffectual.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  use  of  the 
beard  and  mustache  as  we  call  it,  for  want  of  a  word  of  our  own,  as  a 
preventive  of  a  great  part  of  this  evil,  should  have  so  long  escaped  our 
notice  ?  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  appendages  and  the  hairs  that 
grow  in  the  nostrils,  were  designed  by  nature  to  remedy  the  mischief. 

Any  person  who  has  been  independent  enough  to  permit  their  natural 
growth,  if  he  exercise  that  attention  to  cleanliness  they  demand,  will  soon 
observe  their  efficacy  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  dust.  We  speak  now 
of  their  natural  growth,  not  of  the  fanciful  forms  of  fashion.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  dust  at  least,  produced  by  all  mechanical  pursuits  or  arising  from  the 
streets,  is  stopped  by  the  beard  and  mustache,  and  the  other  tenth  by  the 
hairs  of  the  nostrils.  If  we  are  asked  why  women  are  not  provided  with  them 
if  so  necessary  to  health,  we  reply,  that  the  objection  in  no  manner  destroys 
their  palpable  utility  in  our  sex.  Moreover  the  occupations  of  women  never 
in  civilized  life  demand  any  continuous  employment  productive  of  dust — 
unless  we  are  obliged  to  except  those  unfortunate  girls  who  think  themselves 
compelled  to  work  in  cotton-mills :  but  if  labor  were  properly  apportioned, 
this  infamous  abuse  of  nature,  would  cease.  The  palpable  necessity  of  the 
case  has  elicited  several  mechanical  contrivances  to  remedy  the  evil  for 
them.  The  best  of  these  inventions  was  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Amer- 
ican Institute ;  it  consists  of  a  small  cylinder  of  metal  like  a  barrel :  in  place 
of  one  end,  imagine  a  valve  opening  outward  by  means  of  a  hinge:  the 
other  end  is  a  gauze  strainer.     The  nostrils  fit  accurately  into  two  metallic 
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wings  occupying  as  it  were  the  place  of  the  bunghole  ;  the  whole  is  attached 
like  spectacles,  or  by  means  of  a  ribbon.  Its  action  is  at  once  apparent : 
whilst  the  used  air  passes  freely  out  of  the  valve  opening  outward  which  is 
only  raised  in  expiration  when  the  outrushing  breath  drives  all  approaching 
particles  from  the  nostrils,  plenty  of  fresh  air  enters  through  the  gauze 
which  stops  the  particles.  No  other  contrivance  could  effect  this :  To 
cover  both  nostrils  with  a  handkerchief  or  even  gauze,  is  to  retain  the  expired 
carbonic  acid  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  must  be  breathed  over  again. 
Any  ingenious  mechanic  can  make  this  little  machine  for  himself.  Those 
who  cannot,  should  use  a  piece  of  gauze,  so  large  that  when  tied  around 
the  face,  it  should  fall  low  enough  to  be  fastened  round  the  body :  this  will 
in  a  great  degree  prevent  the  immediate  proximity  and  re-breathing  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  as  it  is  its  nature  to  fall  to  the  lowest  part  of  its  receptacle. 

The  palpable  use  of  the  beard  as  a  protector  of  the  throat  and  organs  of 
voice  from  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  is  admitted  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
by  all  correct  observers  :  thousands  who  suffer  from  bronchitis  and  finally 
consumption,  are  merely  cheated  of  their  lives  by  a  conventional  usage  as 
absurd  as  it  is  unnatural. 

But  the  beard  has  other  uses  not  equally  apparent :  it  is  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  regulation  of  the  electricity  of  the  system :  the  well 
known  power  of  many  hairy  animals  to  retain  an  unusual  amount  of  electri- 
city in  cold  weather,  and  to  pass  it  off  into  a  body  applied  to  them,  when  that 
body  is  less  electrified  than  themselves,  is  a  hint  for  the  philosopher  to.  un- 
ravel. Who  knows  but  the  aversion  manifested  by  some  excessively  prudish 
spinsters  to  "those  horrid  mustaches"  may  originate  in  an  instinctive  suspicion 
of  their  electrifying  power  ?  We  think  that  we  often  observe  an  uncom- 
mon ability  of  the  fascinating  power,  in  those  youthful  gentlemen  who  form 
the  subject  of  their  criticism.  But  this  probably  originates  in  the  same 
power  said  to  be  possessed  by  more  horrid  reptiles,  of  enticing  their  prey  to, 
its  living  tomb. 

The  various  modes  of  trimming  the  beard  and  mustache  adopted  in 
fashionable  life,  are  in  a  great  degree  subversive  of  the  attainment  of  their 
useful  results.  They  originate  principally  in  that  weak  people,  who  are- 
constitutionally  fond  of  bon  bons,  revolutions  and  changes,  no  matter  how 
absurd  or  frivolous.  Nature  should  be  followed,  not  only  in  the  color,  but 
in  the  form  of  the  beard.  No  gentleman  requires  to  be  reminded  of  the- 
necessity  of  extreme  cleanliness  in  its  disposition,  and  its  preservation  with 
the  same  reasonable  limits  as  the  hair  of  the  head. 
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Art.  CII. — The  importance  of  Truth  in  the  Education  of  our  Children. 

"To  say  that  a  man  lieth,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  a  Brave  towards  God  and  a  Coward 
towards  Man." — Montaigne. 

Dear  Scalpel : 

I  am  satisfied  from  observation  and  a  close  analysis  of  my  own  thoughts 
during  the  various  phases  from  infancy  to  manhood,  that  the  plan  of  impart- 
ing instruction  to  children  and  adults,  is  radically  absurd.  It  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  examine  or  prove  the  peculiar  errors  of  any  system,  and 
I  can  only  rely  upon  the  results  that  shall  follow  the  plan  I  have  thus  far 
adopted  in  the  education  of  my  children,  to  prove  the  injustice  of  including 
it  in  the  general  category  of  its  predecessors. 

Before  I  attempt  its  detail,  let  me  for  a  moment  retrace  the  painful  but 
instructive  path  through  which  I  reached  the  sixteenth  year  of  my  life ;  the 
period  in  which  I  made  the  alarming  discovery  that  I  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of  all  useful  knowledge.  I  shall  be  perfectly  free  in  my  statement  of 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  for  it  is  only  by  that  course  that  I  can  at- 
tain the  object  in  view, — to  show  that  there  are  some  minds  so  constituted, 
that  the  principle  of  faith  in  others  without  collateral  and  active  proof  of 
its  being  justly  due,  is  literally  absent,  and  that  I  suspect  it  is  the  very 
absence  of  faith  in  children  (that  very  quality  by  the  way  that  has  been 
assigned  them  so  pre-eminently)  is  the  cause  of  so  many  of  them  growing 
up  dunces. 

I  never  had  any  faith.  The  very  first  incident  I  remember  in  life,  was  a 
union  of  doubt  in  others,  and  selfishness,  coupled  with  the  exercise  of  child- 
ish tyranny  to  attain  my  object — the  possession  of  a  worthless  green  apple. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  discovery  of  the  treasure  in  the  straw  of  a  barrel, 
from  which  the  fruit  had  been  taken  for  family  use.  A  favorite  black  boy, 
of  my  own  age  (five  years),  was  the  finder,  and  no  tiger  ever  leapt  upon  its 
prey  with  more  agility,  than  I  flew  at  him  to  obtain  it ;  but  he  was  too 
strong  for  me,  and  gave  me  my  first  lesson.  Reader,  smile  not  when  I  tell 
you,  that  this  event  has  been  food  for  occasional  reflection  during  my  whole 
life  to  the  present  period. 

The  first  great  and  acknowledged  principle  of  justice,  I  attempted  to  bend 
to  my  purpose,  was  the  right  of  discovery.  My  playmate  was  the  dis- 
coverer, it  therefore  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him ;  but  I  had  been  taught 
that  he  himself  belonged  to  me ;  and  here  my  parents  were  to  blame. 
Fortunately  for  me  he  was  my  superior  in  strength,  and  thus  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  adventitious  aid  of  position  towards  him,  was,  as  it  should  be 
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— nothing ;  the  right  and  the  ability  to  defend  it  were  clearly  his  ;  and  most 
useful  did  that  lesson  prove ;  it  made  me  a  democrat ;  that  is  to  say,  it  taught 
me  that  the  natural  privileges  of  man  were  alike  ;  color  and  situation,  and 
the  false  assertions  of  others,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding ;  here  began 
my  doubts.  I  was  told  that  the  boy  was  mine,  and  he  plainly  proved  that 
he  was  not  by  the  exercise  of  superior  strength — true,  it  might  have  been 
otherwise — had  I  proved  the  stronger  I  ought  by  the  same  reasoning  to 
have  supposed  that  I  was  really  his  owner ;  but  the  great  acknowledged 
principle  of  discovery,  made  it  clear  to  me  that  he  was  in  the  right.  Enough 
said — I  pondered,  and  doubted  my  instructors. 

The  second  incident,  was  an  experiment  to  discover  the  reproductive 
power  of  a  duck's  head  !  Attracted  by  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  I  in- 
quired its  origin,  and  was  told  to  plant  it  and  another  would  grow.  I  waited 
patiently  the  required  time,  and  finding  out  the  deception,  added  a  second  to 
my  stock  of  doubts ;  nay,  not  only  a  second,  but  as  many  more  as  occasion 
might  demand.  I  believed  nothing  but  the  tea-bell  and  bed-time — a  capi- 
tal illustration  of  the  advantage  of  the  truth  in  imparting  knowledge.  The 
tea-bell  and  bed-time  were  invariably  attended  with  a  certain  result,  and  I 
always  believed  them. 

My  next  event  was  one  that  betrayed  a  weakness  that  had  not  left  me  at 
the  more  mature  age  of  twenty-three.  I  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  woman ; 
she  used  to  play  with  me,  and  give  me  sugar-plums,  and  being  much  in  her 
company,  I  grew  fond  of  the  gentle  expression  of  her  face,  and  became 
quite  unhappy  when  she  was  absent ;  it  was  not  the  absence  of  the  sugar- 
plums, nor  the  expectation  "  of  favors  to  come,"  for  it  was  all  the  same  in  a 
little  while,  whether  she  brought  them  or  not ;  if  I  could  only  gaze  in  her 
pretty  face  I  was  happy ;  but  this  is  no  marvel,  indeed,  for  all  children  love 
to  look  at  a  beautiful  and  happy  face,  and  by  a  natural  consequence  their 
own  features  assume  a  gentle  expression,  if  surrounded  by  such  ;  the  face 
is  but  the  index  to  the  soul,  and  if  the  thoughts  are  not  at  war  with  nature, 
will  always  be  pleasant  to  look  upon.  And  here  let  me  anticipate,  by  a 
little  anecdote  of  this  same  lady.  At  five,  I  was  in  love  with  her ;  at  thirty- 
one,  I  called  to  pay  her  a  new-year's  visit ;  finding  her  surrounded  with 
some  eight  or  ten  fine  children,  I  naturally  recurred  to  the  past,  and  com- 
municated the  fact — new,  and  I  really  thought  it  must  needs  be  gratifying 
to  her — that  she  was  the  first  person  of  whom  I  had  any  distinct  recollec- 
tion. It  was  my  intention  to  have  communicated  my  childish  flame,  but  I 
could  not  take  it  into  my  heart  to  gratify  her  by  relating  it,  when  I  observed 
the  frown  that  visited  her  still  agreeable  face,  on  my  recurring  to  an  event 
that  made  her  older  than  myself ;  there  were  the  eight  or  ten  palpable 
contradictions  to  her  youthfulness,  all  talking  away  to  their  "  mother,"  yet 
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alas !  poor  woman,  she  was  angry  at  my  presumption  in  supposing  she 
could  get  older.  In  my  folly,  I  really  thought  I  was  paying  her  a  delicate 
compliment,  and  designed  to  make  it  much  more  so ;  but  alas !  I  never  was 
a  lady's  man.     And  this  was  not  my  first  error  by  many  a  one. 

Time  passed,  and  my  recollections  of  my  earlier  years  are  principally 
identified  with  an  intense  love  of  nature,  and  a  constant  habit  of  musing, 
and  wondering  what  I  was,  and  what  I  was  made  for ;  whether  my  mother 
— for  I  always  placed  her  first  in  my  estimate  of  happiness — or  my  father 
could  die ;  and  why  the  Almighty  was  so  cruel  as  to  kill  people — for  so  I 
find  all  children  think ;  nay,  most  of  them  speak  their  thoughts  in  language 
equally  plain. 

Alas  !  I  had  not  then  discovered  that  the  philosopher  knew  as  little  of  the 
great  Why  as  the  child.  Amongst  other  subjects  of  wonder  I  well  remem- 
ber my  constant  amazement  that  people  tried  so  hard  to  explain  their  des- 
tiny hereafter  ;  when  my  infant  mind  absorbed  with  the  present,  could  not 
conceive  the  purpose  of  my  being  in  the  world  at  all.  Of  the  philosophy  of 
admiring  beautiful  faces  and  flowers,  and  of  eating  sugar,  I  felt  perfectly 
assured ;  but  the  endless  sermon,  every  Sunday,  to  prove  that  we  should 
not  be  roasted  hereafter  (for  my  parents  attended  the  church  of  a  very  elo- 
quent Universalist),  I  could  by  no  means  understand,  though  I  see  now  but 
too  plainly  my  deficiency  of  wonder  as  the  phrenologists  say ;  there  is  so 
much  Indian  in  my  nature,  and  that  villanous  doctrine  of  utilitarianism  has 
gripped  me  so  fast,  that  I  am  perhaps  a  poor  judge  of  such  matters.  One 
of  my  everlasting  annoyances  about  this  period,  was,  the  constant  pouring 
into  my  ears  of  bugaboo  stories  and  Santaclaus  nonsense  by  the  family  ser- 
vants. In  my  very  heart  of  hearts  I  believed  them  all  lies,  for  my  early 
habit  of  doubting  stood  me  in  good  stead  here ;  yet  the  withering  contempt 
I  used  to  throw  in  my  acetic  little  face,  as  I  pronounced  my  anathemas 
upon  liars,  I  well  remember  to  this  day ;  and  it  is  even  now  a  source  of  un- 
happiness  to  me  to  know  how  I  hated  all  who  tried  to  deceive  me,  however 
kind  at  other  times.  Their  efforts  were  constant,  and  made  me  indeed  a 
good  hater.  And  here  I  cannot  withhold  my  earnest  appeal  to  all  who 
have  the  care  of  children,  never  on  any  account  to  deceive  them.  A  fudge 
for  all  the  so-called  poetry  of  the  namby-pamby  toy  books,  the  santaclaus 
nonsense,  the  little  red  riding-hood  story,  and  all  the  rest  of  it:  why,  what 
absurdity !  is  it  true  ?  or  is  it  false  ?  Is  the  child  to  whom  it  is  repeated  a 
learner  or  not  ?  How  is  the  infant  mind  to  discriminate  between  the  beauty 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  if  its  earliest  efforts  are  to  be  foiled  by  those  it 
should  revere  as  the  soul  of  truth  ?  whose  earnest  meditative  expression  of 
countenance  should  be  forever  associated  with  beautiful  truth,  truth  in  all 
things ;  and  who  should  ever  set  forth  to  the  youthful  learner  the  meanness 
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of  a  lie,  a  cowardly  lie,  that  implies  that  the  teller  is  afraid  of  some  one. 
Children  all  believe  their  parents  heroes,  and  associate  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way  with  the  idea  of  protection  :  if  they  detect  them  in  a  deception, 
there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  it  is  associated  in  their  minds  with 
cowardice.  For  instance,  it  was  often  told  to  me,  as  it  used  to  be  to  all 
children,  that  if  I  would  be  good  and  stay  at  home,  I  should  have  such  and 
such  things,  I  should  enjoy  some  favorite  amusement,  and  so  on.  Now 
this  implied  my  ability  to  extort  the  reward  for  obedience  which  belonged 
to  my  parents  as  a  right.  If  the  reward  was  not  paid  to  the  letter — and 
such  was  not  always  possible — I  set  it  down  as  a  falsehood,  and  whenever 
a  new  promise  was  made  to  induce  obedience,  I  concluded  it  to  originate 
in  the  cowardice  of  my  parents,  who  were  afraid  to  command  the  obedience 
I  well  knew  belonged  to  them.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  in  these 
remarks ;  my  mother  (for  I  lost  my  father  at  seven)  was  by  no  means  a 
cowardly  woman ;  she  was  not  afraid  to  command  obedience,  but  it  came 
occasionally  cheaper  to  her  to  purchase  it,  and  she  did  not  always  correctly 
estimate  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  the  promise.  During  my  sixth  year,  the 
great  object  that  occupied  my  thoughts  was  an  almost  insane  love  of 
nature,  but  more  especially  flowers  and  foliage,  and  well  do  I  remember 
connecting  this  love  of  my  earlier  years,  with  my  destiny  hereafter,  and  de- 
ducing from  it  the  absurdity  of  punishment ;  I  reasoned  thus :  God  is  good, 
and  lives  in  a  beautiful  country  called  heaven  ;  the  devil  is  bad,  and  lives  in 
a  very  ugly  country  called  hell.  There  can  be  no  heaven  without  beautiful 
ladies  and  flowers,  and  no  hell  without  plenty  of  fire,  which  burns  people  ; 
but  the  ladies  and  flowers  everybody  likes,  and  the  devil  nobody  can  like  ; 
so  nobody  will  go  to  the  devil,  and  God  would  be  very  wicked  to  send  them 
there;  therefore,  as  everybody  will  go  to  heaven,  and  no  one  can  love 
flowers  and  foliage  as  well  as  I  do,  I  shall  be  head  gardener  there,  for  God 
will  want  me  to  take  care  of  the  flowers.  Often  have  I  made  a  miniature 
garden  with  a  little  hill  by  way  of  a  throne  for  God  to  sit  upon,  and  overlook 
the  garden,  whilst  I  and  my  beautiful  wife  should  work  in  it.  This  power- 
ful youthful  passion  for  the  visible  representation  of  psychological  truth, 
has  influenced  me  strongly  in  the  plan  I  have  adopted  in  the  education  of 
my  children,  which  with  your  leave  I  will  make  the  subject  of  a  second 
communication.  Z. 

[We  shall  be  more  than  happy  to  present  our  readers  with  the  thoughts 
of  one  who  is  so  well  adapted  to  make  them  suggestive  :  our  contributor  is 
evidently  a  thinker  ;  we  open  our  pages  to  him  with  delight.  God  be 
thanked  some  few  spirits  catch  our  meaning. — Editor.] 
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Art.  CIII. — Primitive  Hydropathy  ;  Ludicrous  Result. — A  Novel  Way 

to  get  a  Douche. 

Our  readers  will  enjoy  the  following  from  the  editor  of  the  North 
Western  Gazette,  of  Galesburg,  Illinois  ;  we  did  hugely,  particularly  the  in- 
troductory remarks,  some  of  which  our  characteristic  humility  obliges  us 
to  suppress,  we  retain  a  few  of  'em  to  look  at  occasionally  like  our  friend 
Sysiphus.  Speaking  of  our  knife,  he  says — "  Having  such  an  object  in 
view,  the  Editor,  of  course,  is  in  constant  warfare  with  medical  wickedness 
in  high  places  of  every  name— and  a  hard  customer  he  must  be  to  them  : 
logic,  reason,  wit,  [we  like  this  particularly,  it  helps  us,]  pepper  the  forma- 
list squash  [some  of  'em  are  fish  heads,  see  Proto  Koino],  without  cessa- 
tion. It  is  well  named  the  Scalpel,  which  we  suppose  is  Latin  for  Scalper 
[no  it  ain't,  but  the  bookseller's  boys  call  it  so],  and  if  any  man  feels  blue 
and  bilious,  feels  like  kicking,  in  short,  if  any  one  is  (like  ourself )  an  in- 
dependent editor  that  can  live  upon  sawdust  pudding  and  mudturtle,  or 
a  minister  of  an  amalgamation  church,  or  a  free-soiler,  a  tin  peddler,  or  a 
member  of  any  other  abused  class  of  mankind,  or  if  he  like  to  see  asses 
docked,  or  geese  cut  up,  why  then  let  him  read  the  Scalpel.  No  formal- 
ism, no  hard-set  mechanical  system  (foolish  substitute  for  deficient  brains) 
finds  any  quarter.  Allopathy  is  scalped,  and  so  is  Homoeopathy,  and  even 
Hydropathy  (horresco  referrens)  is  spoken  of  rather  irreverently.  Our 
readers  know  that  we  are  professor  of  Hydropathy — in  fact  that  cold 
water  is  rather  our  weak  side.  And  so,  Brother  Scalpel,  you  may  hold 
up  your  head,  for  we  are  going  to  talk  to  ye  :  indeed  we  mean  to  convert 
you  at  once.  Listen  to  No.  2  of  our  Hydropathic  experience.  [No.  1 
happened  to  a  neighbor,  and  we  dare  not  for  the  life  of  us  tell  you  for  fear 
he  should  scalp  us.] 

"  We  had  heard  of  washing,  and  we  longed  to  follow  to  the  tub  some 
long-eared  lord.  But  as  every  one  who  has  entered  into  partnership  (even 
if  only  a  sleeping  partner),  is  not  entire  master  of  his  own  movements,  we 
found  every  proposal  for  executing  our  wishes  met  by  some  decisive  argu- 
ment on  the  domestic  inconvenience  of  the  remedy,  from  our  partner — in 
bitterness  of  spirit  we  deferred  the  longed-for  luxury  of  'a  douche.'  At 
last,  under  the  persuasive  arguments  of  a  water-cure  journal,  and  by  the 
instigation  of  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Scalpel,  [we  won't  mention  names,  we 
hate  personalities,]  we  hit  on  the  following  plan,  very  ingenious,  and  prom- 
ising to  reconcile  all  difficulties.  We  brought  an  empty  barrel  into  our 
chamber,  and  a  pail  of  water ;  the  barrel  we  placed  close  to  the  table,  and 
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on  the  edge  of  the  table  we  set  the  pail  of  water;  our  design  being,  as  the 
reader  already  perceives,  to  get  into  the  barrel  ourself,  and  sitting  down 
therein,  to  reach  one  hand  to  the  pail  and  tip  it  over  our  person, — a  rather 
delicate  operation, — but  confiding  in  our  acknowledged  ability  in  handling 
ticklish  subjects,  we  had  no  doubt  of  complete  success. 

"  It  was  rather  a  cool  morning  for  the  season,  and  when  we  found  ourself 
at  the  summit  of  our  wishes — i.e.  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel — and  like 
many  other  men  whose  ambition  has  succeeded,  we  began  to  think  of  pull- 
ing it  over  on  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  it  looked  awfully  like  suicide.  Howev- 
er it  must  be  done,  for  we  considered  ourself  pledged  to  the  public.  Gently 
and  slowly  one  hand  stole  out  of  the  barrel,  it  being  our  full  intention  to 
administer  an  exceedingly  homoeopathic  dose  of  the  breath-expelling  element, 
but  in  our  trepidation  (not  unnatural  surely)  we  fairly  tipped  the  pail 
over  on  ourself.  Conscious  of  our  danger,  we  jumped  up,  and  got  out  of 
the  barrel,  we  never  knew  how — but  alas  !  like  the  frightened  cat  and  her 
milkpot,  the  pail  was  on  our  head  and  there  it  stuck  !  Our  plight  may 
easily  be  conceived  ;  we  ran  round  the  room  hollaring  fire  and  water,  till 
our  room  as  we  conceived,  was  besieged  by  a  legion  of  devils;  but  no  help 
could  we  get  from  our  typos,  who  came  in  a  body  down  stairs,  headed  by 
the  veritable  devil,  who  like  his  illustrious  progenitor,  is  a  very  imp  of  dark- 
ness, and  always  o'erstocked  with  business.  Nothing  but  laughter  loud 
and  strong  reached  our  ears,  for  devil  a  one  of  'em  could  we  see,  by  reason 
of  our  extinguisher.  Oh  !  Lord,  how  thankful  ought  we  to  be,  dear  Scal- 
pel, for  that  amiable  weakness  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous ;  for  the  poker 
standing  in  the  corner  was  the  first  object  we  clearly  saw  after  our  emer- 
gence, and  the  devil  himself  was  at  our  elbow,  having  helped  us  off  with 
the  pail.  We  did  have  a  good  laugh,  however,  in  place  of  giving  him  a 
broken  head,  and  are  entered  up  as  "  a  great  cure  ;"  notwithstanding  a  pro- 
voking laugh  from  one  who  belongs  to  that  sex  which  handed  Adam  the  ap- 
ple, for  she's  told  it  all  over  the  town.  Now,  my  Christian  friend,  and  be- 
loved brother  in  reform,  take  warning  how  you  speak  of  the  water-cure. 
Ever  since  that  blessed  day,  the  jobs  we  had  been  dreading  seem  as  noth- 
ing ;  the  words  come  unbidden  to  our  pen,  you  see  they  do ;  in  short  we 
feel  our  obligation  to  science  and  would  like  in  our  gratitude,  to  get  you 

in  the  barrel. 

"Yours  truly, 

Hydropathy." 

Tain't  possible  ;  we're  too  long  ;  but  we'll  tell  you  all  how  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  our  friend,  and  to  make  a  luxurious  shower-bath  even  in  the 
back  woods.  Take  four  stout  hickory  sticks  twelve  feet  high,  stick  'em  in 
the  ground  near  a  brook  or  spring  where  the  wood  nymphs  don't   come, 
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and  with  a  withe  make  a  circle  at  the  top  that  will  just  receive  a  good 
sized  pail ;  you  can  make  a  ladder  between  two  of  the  uprights  with  some 
cross  sticks  to  get  up  with  it ;  bore  a  few  large  gimlet  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pail  within  the  circumference  of  the  size  of  a  good  sized  "tumbler ; 
cover  this  with  a  piece  of  stout  sole  leather,  and  a  flat  stone  to  keep  it 
down.  Carry  a  string  [see  Webster]  over  the  edge  of  the  pail,  and  within 
reach  of  your  hand ;  fill  your  pail,  get  ready  and  get  in,  and  then  oh ! 
shade  of  the  great  and  good  Currie,  thou  good  and  much  abused  spirit  of 
Saturday  night !  what  a  luxury  !  They'll  call  you  crazy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  but  never  mind  'em.  Many  years  ago  we  chanced  to  spend  a  sum- 
mer in  a  neighborhood  where  they  went  to  meeting  on  Sunday  nights,  to 
listen  to  an  old  orthodox  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  the  true  blue  stamp, 
and  we  always  adjourned  from  the  meeting  to  our  shower  bath  ;  'twas  a  glori- 
ous revulsive.  Try  it,  brethren,  it's  better  than  the  barrel ;  but  hardly  as 
good  as  the  description. 


Art.  CIV. — Influence  of  a  Deceased  Male  Parent  on  the  Children  of  a 
Second  Marriage ;  Remarkable  Instances  of. 

In  the  May  and  August  numbers  for  1849,  we  took  up  the  subject  of  the 
imagination  of  the  mother  upon  the  mental  and  bodily  formation  of  the  un- 
born child,  and  gave  a  number  of  illustrations  calculated  to  place  the  reali- 
ty of  its  influence  beyond  a  rational  doubt.  But  we  are  getting  still  more 
light  on  these  extraordinary  subjects  :  every  day  the  researches  of  the  Physi- 
ologist are  adding  stronger  testimony  to  the  monstrous  evil  of  ill-assorted 
marriages,  depending  far  oftener  on  a  debasing  and  morbid  passion,  than  the 
elevating  and  refining  influence  of  a  sentiment  that  seeks  communion  with 
a  kindred  soul.  The  heartless  wretches  who  make  merchandise  of  their 
own  blood  for  filthy  lucre,  will  do  well  to  elevate  their  groveling  desires 
above  bricks  and  mortar,  and  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  stocks,  and  look 
well  to  the  approaches  of  the  blood -poisoned  and  rich  sensualist  whose 
early  death  is  so  anxiously  anticipated  as  the  signal  for  a  child's  freedom. 
Senseless  and  heartless  idiot,  a  word  in  thy  sagacious  ear ;  listen  to  Dr. 
Harvey,  Physician  to  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary : 

"  Instances  are  sufficiently  common  among  the  lower  animals,  where  the 
offspring  exhibits,  more  or  less  distinctly,  over  and  beyond  the  characters 
of  the  male  by  which  they  were  begotten,  the  peculiarities,  also,  of  a  male 
by  which  their  mother  had  at  some  former  period  been  impregnated, — or, 
as  it  has  been  otherwise  expressed,  where  the  peculiarities  of  a  male  animal 
that  has  once  had  fruitful  intercourse  with  a  female,  are  more  or  less  dis- 
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tinctly  recognized  in  the  offspring  of  subsequent  connections  of  that  female 
with  other  males.  A  young  chestnut  mare,  seven-eighths  Arabian,  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  was  covered  in  1815,  by  a  quagga,  which  is  a 
species  of  wild  ass  from  Africa,  and  marked  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  zebra.  The  mare  was  covered  but  once  by  the  quagga  ;  and  after  a 
pregnancy  of  eleven  months  and  four  days,  gave  birth  to  a  hybrid  which 
had  distinct  marks  of  the  quagga,  in  the  shape  of  its  head,  black  bars  on 
the  legs  and  shoulders,  &c.  In  1817,  1818,  and  1821,  the  same  mare, 
(which  had  in  the  mean  time  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 
ley),  was  covered  by  a  very  fine  black  Arabian  horse,  and  produced,  suc- 
cessivety,  three  foals,  all  of  which  bore  unequivocal  marks  of  the  quagga. 
Several  other  examples  illustrative  of  the  general  fact  above  stated  will 
presently  be  given. 

"  Great  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  physiological  writers  in  regard  to  the 
proper  explanation  of  this  kind  of  phenomena.  They  have  been  ascribed 
by  some  to  a  permanent  impression  made  somehow  by  the  semen  of  the 
first  male  on  the  genitals,  and  more  particularly  on  the  ova,  of  the  female; 
and  by  others  to  an  abiding  influence  exerted  by  him  on  the  imagination  of 
the  female  and  operating  on  her  mind  at  the  time  of  her  connection  subse- 
quently with  other  males,  and  perhaps  during  her  pregnancy.  But  they 
seem  to  be  regarded  by  most  physiologists  as  inexplicable. 

"  Very  recently,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  an  intelli- 
gent veterinary  surgeon,  Mr.  James  M'Gillivray  of  Huntly,  has  offered  an 
explanation,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  one.  His  theory  is  set  forth, 
in  the  following  statements  quoted  from  that  paper  : — '  When  a  pure  ani- 
mal of  any  breed  has  been  pregnant  to  an  animal  of  a  different  breed,  such 
pregnant  animal  is  a  cross  ever  after  ;  the  purity  of  her  blood  being  lost,  in 
consequence  of  her  connection  with  the  foreign  animal ;  and  again ;  If  a 
cow,  say  of  the  pure  Aberdeenshire  breed,  is  with  calf  by  a  bull  of  the  short 
horn  breed  (known  as  the  Teeswater  breed),  in  proportion  as  this  calf  par- 
takes of  the  nature  and  physical  characters  of  the  bull,  just  in  that  proportion 
will  the  blood  of  the  cow  become  contaminated,  and  herself  a  cross,  for- 
ever incapable  of  producing  a  pure  calf  of  -any  breed.'  It  is  maintained, 
therefore,  (Mr.  M'Gillivray  adds),  that  the  great  variety  of  nondescript 
animals  to  be  met  with  are  the  result  of  the  crossing  system  ;  the  prevail- 
ing evil  of  which  is,  the  admission  of  bulls  of  various  breeds  to  the  same 
cow,  whereby  the  blood  is  completely  vitiated. 

"  [A  consideration  of  this  subject,  says  Dr.  Harvey,  suggests  the  follow- 
ing questions  :] 

"  1st.  Whether,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  been  twice  married, 
and  borne  children  to  both  husbands,  the  children  born  to  the  second  hus- 
band ever,  or  generally,  partake  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  first  husband  ? 
2d.  Whether,  in  a  family  of  several  children,  the  younger  children  rather 
than  the  elder,  are  disposed,  cceleris  paribus,  to  exhibit  the  characters  of 
the  father.  3d.  Whether  a  woman  who  has  borne  several  children  by  the 
same  husband,  may  not  ultimately  acquire  some  of  the  physical  characters, 
or  at  least  imbibe  and  manifest  some  of  the  morbid  tendencies  of  the 
latter. 

"  [In  treating  this  subject,  Dr.  Harvey  proceeds  first  to  state  what  facts 
are  known  regarding  it,  both  as  to  the  lower  animals,  and  as  to  the  human 
species.] 

"  As  regards  the  brute  creation  : — Besides  the  instance  already  quoted 
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of  the  mare  belonging*  to  Lord  Morton,  there  is  another  similar  case  record- 
ed. A  mare  belonging  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  was  covered  by  a  Zebra,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  striped  hybrid.  The  year  following,  the  same  mare  was 
covered  by  a  thorough-bred  horse,  and  the  next  succeeding  year  by  an- 
other horse.  Both  the  foals  thus  produced  were  striped,  i.e.,  partook  of 
the  characters  of  the  zebra.  And  it  is  stated  by  Halle r,  and  also  by 
Becker,  that  when  a  mare  has  had  a  mule  by  an  ass,  afterwards  a  foal  by  a 
horse,  the  foal  exhibits  traces  of  the  ass. 

[There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  this  fact ;  we  have  seen  it  more  than 

once,  and  doubt  not  many  readers  can  also  attest  it. — Ed.  Scalpel.] 

"  In  the  foregoing  cases,  the  mares  were  covered,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
animals  of  a  different  species  from  themselves.  But  cases  are  recorded  of 
mares  covered  in  every  instance  by  horses,  but  by  different  horses,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions — where  the  offspring  partook  of  the  characters  of  the 
horse  by  which  impregnation  was  first  effected.  Of  this  Mr.  M'Gillivray 
gives  two  examples.  Thus,  in  several  foals,  in  the  royal  stud  at  Hampton 
Court,  got  by  the  horse  Action,  there  were  unequivocal  marks  of  the 
horse  Colonel, — the  dams  of  these  foals  were  bred  from  by  Colonel  the 
previous  year.  Again,  a  colt,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Suffield,  got  by 
Laurel,  so  resembled  another  horse,  Camel,  '  that  it  was  whispered,  nay, 
even  asserted  at  Newmarket,  that  he  must  have  been  got  by  Camel.'  It 
was  ascertained  however  that  the  mother  of  the  colt  was  covered  the  pre- 
vious year  by  Camel. 

"  It  has  often  been  observed,  that  a  well-bred  bitch,  if  she  have  been 
impregnated  by  a  mongrel  dog,  will  not,  although  lined  subsequently  by  a 
pure  dog,  bear  thorough-bred  puppies  in  the  next  two  or  three  litters. 

"  The  like  occurrence  has  been  noticed  in  respect  of  the  sow.  A  sow  of 
the  black  and  white  breed  (known  as  Mr.  Western's  breed)  became  preg- 
nant by  a  boar  of  the  wild  breed,  of  a  deep  chestnut  color.  The  pigs  pro- 
duced were  duly  mixed,  the  color  of  the  boar  being  in  some  very  predom- 
inant. The  sow  being  afterwards  put  to  a  boar  of  the  same  breed  with  her 
own,  some  of  the  produce  were  observed  to  be  stained  or  marked  with  the 
chestnut  color  that  prevailed,  in  the  former  litter.  And  on  a  subsequent 
impregnation,  the  boar  being  still  the  same  breed  as  the  sow,  some  of  the 
litter  were  also  slightly  marked  with  the  chestnut  color.  What  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  fact  now  stated  is,  that  in  the  course  of  many  years'  observa- 
tion, the  breed  in  question  was  never  known  to  produce  progeny  having  the 
smallest  tinge  of  the  chestnut  color. 

"  Breeders  of  cattle  are  familiar  with  analogous  facts  as  occurring  in  the 
cow.  A  pure  Aberdeenshire  heifer  was  served  with  a  pure  Teeswater 
bull,  to  whom  she  had  a  first-cross  calf.  The  following  season  the  same 
cow  was  served  with  a  pure  Aberdeenshire  bull;  the  produce  was  a  cross 
calf,  which  at  two  years  old  had  very  long  horns,  the  parents  both  hummel. 
A  pure  Aberdeenshire  cow  was  served,  in  1845,  with  a  cross  bull — i.e.,  an 
animal  produced  between  a  first-cross  cow  and  a  pure  Teeswater  bull.  To 
this  bull  she  had  a  cross-calf.  Next  season  she  was  served  with  a  pure 
Aberdeenshire  bull, — the  calf  was  quite  a  cross  in  shape  and  color. 

"  Mr.  M'Gillivray,  after  relating  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  examples, 
says  :  '  Many  more  instances  might  be  cited,  did  time  permit.  Among  cat- 
tle and  horses  they  are  of  ev^y-day  occurrence' 

"  [The  facts  bearinp-  on  this  subject  in  connection  with  the  human  spe- 
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cies  are  much  fewer  in  number.  It  is  obvious  that  decisive  facts  can  only 
be  obtained  by  observations  of  marriages  between  parents  of  different 
races, — Europeans  and  Negroes,  for  instance.  Some  such  facts  Dr.  Harvey 
records.     He  says  :] 

"  My  colleague,  Dr.  Dyce,  tells  me,  that  he  has  certainly  known  one  in- 
stance (if  not  more)  where  a  Creole*  woman  bore  fair  children  to  a  white 
man ;  and  that  the  same  woman  had  afterwards  to  a  Creole  man  other 
children,  who  bore  much  resemblance  to  the  white  man,  both  in  features 
and  complexion. 

"  The  following  additional  cases  illustrative  of  this  question  have  recently 
been  communicated  to  me  :  the  first  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  Charles  M'Com- 
bie,  of  Tillyfour,  minister  of  Lumphanan,  in  Aberdeenshire :  the  second  by 
Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh  : — 

"  1.  Mrs. ,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  M'Combie,  was  twice  married,  and  had 

issue  by  both  husbands.  The  children  of  the  first  marriage  were  five  in 
number ;  of  the  second  three.  One  of  these  three,  a  daughter,  bears  an 
unmistakable  resemblance  to  her  mother's  first  husband.  What  makes  the 
likeness  the  more  discernible  is,  that  there  was  the  most  marked  difference, 
in  their  features  and  general  appearance,  between  the  two  husbands. 

"  2.  A  young  woman,. residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  born  of  white  (Scottish) 
parents,  but  whose  mother  sometime  previous  to  her  marriage,  had  a  natural 
(mulatto)  child  by  a  negro  man-servant  in  Edinburgh,  exhibits  distinct 
traces  of  the  Negro.  Dr.  Simpson,  whose  patient  the  young  woman  at  one 
time  was,  has  had  no  recent  opportunity  of  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  pre- 
cise extent  to  which  the  Negro  character  prevails  in  her  features  ;  but  he 
recollects  being  struck  with  the  resemblance,  and  noticed  particularly  that 
the  hair  had  the  qualities  characteristic  of  the  Negro. 

"  It  is  of  more  immediate  interest,  however,  and  of  great  practical  mo- 
ment, to  ascertain  whether,  through  the  medium  of  the  foetus,  the  husband 
may  impart  to  his  wife  either  the  syphilitic  virus,  or  the  scrofulous  diathe- 
sis, or  any  other  constitutional  morbid  tendency  {e.g.  insanity)  which  he 
may  possess.  Facts  are  wanting  on  this  subject :  but  it  is  not  undeserving 
of  patient  inquiry. 

"  Dr.  George  Ogilvie,  of  this  city,  informs  me  of  a  case,  which  fell  under 
his  own  observation,  where  a  woman  was  twice  married,  and  had  children 
by  both  husbands,  and  where  the  children  by  both  marriages  were  scrofu- 
lous, although  only  the  first  husband  had  marks  of  that  diathesis ;  the 
woman  herself,  and  her  second  husband,  being  to  all  appearance  quite 
healthy. 

"  [Another  case  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Harvey,  by  Professor  Pirre,  of 
Aberdeen.] 

"  Mrs.  H ,  apparently  perfectly  free  from  scrofula,  married  a  man  who 

died  of  phthisis.  She  had  one  child  by  him,  which  also  died  of  phthisis. 
She  next  married  a  person  who  was  to  all  appearance  equally  healthy  as 
herself,  and  had  two  children  by  him,  one  of  which  died  of  phthisis,  the 
other  of  tubercular  mesenteric  disease — having  at  the  same  time  scrofulous 
ulceration  of  the  under  extremity. 

"  [Dr.  Harvey  proceeds  to  say,  that,  in  these  cases,] 
"  Before  the  mother  could  have  imparted  the  scrofulous  taint  to  her  off- 
spring by  the  second  husband,  she  must  herself  have  imbibed  it  from  her 

*  The  author  uses  the  word  incorrectly  ;  he  means  Mulatto. 
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first  husband  through  the  medium  of  his  offspring  while  in  utero.  And, 
although  still  seemingly  free  of  the  taint,  it  may  have  required  only  the  ap- 
propriate external  condition  to  call  it  into  full  activity  in  her  own  person. 
And  with  regard  to  the  syphilitic  poison,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  that  the  foetus,  if 
contaminated  with  it  by  its  father,  may  convey  it  to  the  mother.  Messrs. 
Maunsell  and  Evanson,  after  mentioning  that  they  have  notes  of  the  case 
of  a  syphilitic  child,  whose  mother  had  been  infected  by  a  former  husband 
(they  do  not  say  in  what  way) — and  to  all  appearance  cured  five  years 
before  its  birth — the  father  of  the  child  (her  second  husband)  being  in  good 
health,  state  that  their  experience  would  enable  them  to  adduce  many  curious 
facts  bearing  on  the  communication  of  the  syphilitic  poison.  Perhaps  their 
experience  might  furnish  an  affirmative  solution  of  the  question  at  issue.  It 
has  been  affirmed,  indeed,  that  a  man  who  has  once  had  syphilis,  but  been 
seemingly  cured  of  it  for  many  years,  may  yet  so  retain  the  taint  of  it  as 
to  contaminate  his  offspring,  without  at  the  same  time  tainting  his  wife. 
Very  possibly.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  he  may  not  contaminate  his 
wife  also ;  and  the  observation  itself  is  in  that  respect  fallacious,  inasmuch 
as,  in  any  given  case  of  the  kind,  the  wife  may  really  have  imbibed  the 
virus,  although  in  a  latent  form,  and  might  subsequently  give  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  fact  by  tainting  the  offspring  begotten  by  another  and  a  per- 
fectly healthy  husband.  Adopting  this  view,  it  may  be  found  of  import- 
ance, in  contemplating  marriage  with  a  widow,  to  inquire  into  the  constitu- 
tional peculiarities  of  her  deceased  husband  ! 

"  [Dr.  Harvey  next  discusses  the  theories  which  have  been  put  forth  in 
explanation  of  facts  like  these.     He  says  :] 

"  The  first  is  that  suggested  by  the  great  Haller,  who  ascribes  it  to  a  per- 
manent impression  made  by  the  semen  of  the  male  on  the  genitals,  and 
more  particularly  on  the  ova,  of  the  female ;  the  second,  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  M'Gillivray,  who  ascribes  it  to  an  influence  exerted  by  the  foetus  in 
utero  on  the  constitution  of  the  mother.  The  notion  entertained  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  and  others,  that  it  is  an  affair  of  the  imagination,  seems  too 
absurd  to  require  serious  consideration. 

"  Mr.  M'Gillivray 's  theory  seems  to  me  to  meet  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case,  and  to  derive  support  from  a  great  variety  of  facts  in  regard  to  the 
reception  and  constitutional  effects  of  morbific  poisons  and  morbid  diatheses. 

"  Mr.  M'Gillivray,  indeed,  supposes  that  there  is  a  direct  vascular  connec- 
tion between  the  foetus  in  utero  and  its  mother ;  and  he  seems  to  consider 
the  validity  of  his  theory  to  hinge  on  this  assumption.  The  assumption, 
however,  is  untenable,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the 
theory. 

"  [Dr.  Harvey  proceeds  to  say  :] 

"In  connection  with  the  constitutional  influence  exerted  by  the  male, 
through  the  medium  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  on  the  system  of  the  female, 
another  and  a  very  singular  question  may  be  raised.  In  the  case  of  an 
aboriginal  woman  of  color,  does  previous  impregnation  by  an  European 
male  render  the  female  incapable  ever  after  of  fruitful  intercourse  with  a 
male  of  her  own  race  ? 

"  This  question  is  suggested  by  an  observation,  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  by  the  excellent  Count  de  Strzelecki,  relative  to  the  effect  of 
fruitful  intercourse  between  an  aboriginal  female  and  an  European  male. 
'  Whenever  such  intercourse  takes  place,'  says  the  Count, '  the  native  female 
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is  found  to  lose  the  power  of  conception  on  a  renewal  of  intercourse  with  the 
male  of  her  own  race,  retaining  only  that  of  procreating  with  the  white  men.' 

"  This,  if  a  general  fact,  contrasts  remarkably  with  Dr.  Simpson's  case, 
above  mentioned  (one  of  fruitful  connection  between  a  white  man  and  a 
white  woman,  after  previous  impregnation  of  the  latter  by  a  black  man), 
unless,  indeed,  this  be,  which  probably  it  is  not,  an  exception  to  an  equally 
general  fact  of  the  same  sort.  It  would  limit,  also, — nay,  absolutely  ex- 
clude, opportunities  of  observing  whether  children  born  of  dark  parents, 
where  the  mother  formerly  had  issue  by  a  European  male,  exhibit  traces  of 
the  latter.  But  it  was  before  stated,  on  the  authority  of  two  gentlemen 
long  resident  in  Jamaica,  that  in  our  West  India  colonies — in  Jamaica,  at 
least — fruitful  connections  of  this  kind  are  of  common  occurrence,  and 
(which  I  mention  at  present  as  in  keeping  with  this)  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Dyce,  that,  in  children  born  under  such  circumstances,  marks  of  the 
European  have  been  observed.  Special  inquiry,  made  recently,  has  served 
so  far  to  confirm  these  statements,  but  not  to  satisfy  me  that  the  issue  of 
such  connections  is  numerous. 

"The  opportunities,  however,  enjoyed  by  the  Count  de  Strzelecki,  of 
making  observations  as  to  this  point,  in  most  parts  of  the  new  world,  have 
been  very  great.  'He  has  lived  much  (to  use  his  own  words)  amongst  dif- 
ferent races  of  aborigines, — the  natives  of  Canada,  of  the  United  States,  of 
California,  Mexico,  the  South  American  Republics,  the  Marquesas,  Sand- 
wich and  Society  Islands,  and  those  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia.'  And, 
referring  to  the  statement  made  by  him,  and  already  quoted,  the  Count  ob- 
serves— 'Hundreds  of  instances  of  this  extraordinary  fact  are  on  record  in 
the  writer's  memoranda,  all  recurring  invariably  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, amongst  the  Hurons,  Seminoles,  Red  Indians,  Yakies  (Sinaloa), 
Mendosa  Indians,  Araucos,  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  natives  of  New  Zea- 
land, New  South  Wales,  and  Van.Diemen's  Land ;  and  all  tending  to  prove 
that  the  sterility  of  the  female,  which  is  relative  only  to  one  and  not  to 
another  male,  is  not  accidental,  but  follows  laws  as  cogent,  though  as  mys- 
terious, as  the  rest  of  those  connected  with  generation.' 

"The  alleged  relative  sterility  of  the  native  female,  after  intercourse  with 
the  European  male,  is  brought  forward  (it  may  be  added)  by  Strzelecki  as 
affording  an  explanation,  and  as  being  the  chief  cause  of  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  native  tribes  in  most  parts  of  the  new 
world,  which  follow  the  introduction  of  the  European  races.  '  Wherever 
the  white  man  has  set  his  foot-mark,  there  the  print  of  the  native  foot  is 
obliterated  ;  and  as  the  tender  plant  withers  beneath  his  tread,  so  withers 
the  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  the-  soil.'  And  <  human  interference,'  says 
Strzelecki,  '  to  avert  this  melancholy  consequence  has  been  hitherto  of  no 
avail ;  a  charter  for  colonization  granted  to  one  race  becomes  virtually  the 
decree  for  the  extinction  of  the   other.' " 

This  militates  against  the  unity  of  the  human  race ;  a  question  by  the 
way  which  must  be  determined  by  physiology  and  not  faith. 

The  frequent  and  extraordinary  resemblance  of  the  children  of  a  second 
and  even  a  third  generation  to  an  ancestor,  is  doubtless  dependent  upon  the 
same  hidden  law  our  author  has  been  illustrating  by  the  remarkable  facts 
detailed  in  this  paper.     We  shall  pursue  this  subject  in  a  future  Number. 
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Preachers  and  Physic. 

The  influence  of  the  clerical  profession  over  the  public  mind  in  matters 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  is  unduly  great  in  this  countiy,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  this  influence  is  courted  and  exercised  on  every  occasion 
and  in  every  affair  of  man  where  it  will  be  tolerated.  Not  only  the  whin- 
ing, shaved -head,  ignorant  or  hypocritical  brawler,  clothed  in  the  strait- 
laced  garb  of  psalm-singing  fanaticism,  or  in  the  armor  of  popular  bigotry 
or  religious  sectarianism,  but  the  meek,  mild,  philosophic,  unpresuming, 
educated  and  good  devotee  to  Christian  labor,  seems  to  regard  himself  as  a 
general  agent  and  adviser  of  everybody  in  everything.  The  ancient  priests, 
some  of  whom  were  possessed  of  treasures  of  medical  knowledge,  are 
abused  for  everything  bad,  still  their  modern  successors  seem  determined  to 
hold  fast  to  many  of  their  ways,  and  are  loth  to  give  up  the  position  of 
medical  as  well  as  spiritual  adviser.  Without  being  at  all  disposed  to  make 
a  captious  and  uncalled-for  criticism  on  this  privileged  class,  (and  we  know 
that  any  remarks  on  the  Touch-me-not  family  will  not  do  us  any  good,)  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  the  preachers  are  the  greatest  quacks  and  the  most 
influential  dead-weights  to  the  progress  of  medical  science  in  the  country. 
From  their  peculiar  studies  and  associations,  being  always  looked  up  to  as 
indisputable  authorities,  and  never  being  denied  or  controverted,  they  very 
naturally  become  dogmatical  and  positive  men,  both  in  conversation  and  in 
dissertation.  They  surely  have  enough  to  occupy  them  in-  their  own  pro- 
fession, and  have  ample  field  and  scope  for  industry  and  genius  ;  but  it  is 
a  part  of  their  vocation  to  visit  many  sick  chambers,  where,  like  the  old 
women,  they  soon  pick  up  some  little  idea  of  symptoms  and  the  uses  of 
physic,  which,  not  knowing  how  to  apply,  and  having  an  irresistible  desire 
to  attempt  it,  they  abuse,  and  not  unfrequently  too,  to  the  detriment  of 
scientific  medicine  as  well  as  of  the  poor  object  of  their  officious  kindness. 
From  their  influence  over  the  public  mind,  their  names  become  valuable 
appendages  to  the  credentials  and  certificates  of  all  the  humbugs,  quacks, 
charlatans  and  impostors  who  have  such  a  sway  over  the  land. 

Each  newspaper,  nostrum  bottle  and  quack  circular,  will  bear  us  out  in 
the  above  assertion.  And  why  are  they  thus  arrayed  against  the  medical 
corps  ?  The  two  professions  should  rank  together — both  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  good  to  the  human  race.  In  practical, 
self-denying  philanthropy,  physicians  are  not  surpassed  by  any.  Their 
charity  deeds  are  more  numerous  and  more  onerous  than  those  even  of 
missionaries.     Small  compensation  and  heavy  expense  attend  them  always. 
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They  have  to  "  pay  the  parson"  for  getting  married  and  getting  buried, 
while  the  parson  don't  "  pay  the  doctor."  Though  the  former  may  be  sur- 
rounded, in  his  rent-free  parsonage,  by  all  the  comforts,  even  luxuries  of 
life,  enjoying,  by  way  of  present,  a  bit  of  all  the  good  things  which  come 
in  possession  of  any  of  his  numerous  flock ;  rarely  subject  to  tavern  bills 
and  generally  receiving  in  fees  and  fixed  stipend  a  handsome  salary,  he 
merely  asks  for  his  poor  doctor's  bill,  never  expecting  it  to  be  rendered. 
Even  though  the  minister  be  under  a  salary  of  one  or  two  hundred  dollars 
only,  he  has  every  comfort  of  life  free,  save  some  little  considerations ;  he 
pays  no  doctors'  and  few  other  bills,  but  at  the  same  time  he  requires 
punctual  attendance,  must  know  all  sorts  of  things  about  the  kind  of  physic 
he  takes,  its  object,  &c,  &c. 

On  leaving  his  well  attended  and  cared  for  Rev.  invalid,  the  doctor  per- 
haps is  called  to  see  some  poor  widow  or  orphan  girl,  who  makes  by  her 
industry  $100  to  $150  per  annum,  with  which  she  rents  her  room,  keeps 
it  and  herself  so  tidy  and  neat,  that  the  medical  man  has  little  idea  of  her 
occupation  and  resources.  After  a  most  patient  sickness  and  ill-afforded 
loss  of  time,  she  sends  for  her  bill  and  it  is  paid,  or  a  painful  apology  is  re- 
ceived. These  poor  honest  souls  are  sorely  grieved  to  give  the  doctor 
trouble,  and  then  be  considered  by  him  objects  of  charity.  They,  however, 
are  ever  mindful  of  the  slightest  kindness  received,  and  strive  to  advance  the 
interests  of  their  doctor  in  every  manner  in  their  power. 

How  is  it  with  the  gospel  man  ?  He  may  have  received  the  gratuitous 
services  of  some  striving  physician  for  years,  but  upon  the  advent  of  some 
brother  of  his  own  church  or  congregation,  the  ties  of  family  physician  are 
suddenly  rent  asunder,  and  "  Brother  New-comer"  receives  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  being  made  physician  to  the  parson.  This  is  not  all — 
Brother  New-comer  is  recommended  warmly  and  knowingly  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  through  them  favorably  introduced  to  the  public.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  unpaid  doctor  is  lessened — bread  must  be  taken  from  his  mouth 
for  Brother  New-comer  Sectarian.  These  things  are  of  too  frequent  occur- 
rence for  denial,  and  it  is  time  that  the  antiquated  custom  of  practicing  gra- 
tuitously upon  clergymen  and  their  families  should  be  abandoned,  for  it  is 
no  longer  a  sensible  custom.  Of  course,  if  they  cannot  afford  to  pay,  they 
belono"  to  the  class  of  indigent  patients,  and  must  be  charged  like  paupers, 
with  gratitude. — Richmond  Stethoscope. 

We  are  delighted  to  perceive  the  medical  press  taking  up  this  subject ; 
Physicians  have  too  long  suffered  themselves  to  be  insulted  by  ignorant 
pretension  ;  it  is  high  time  the  priesthood  were  compelled  to  attend  to 
their  own  business  :  Heaven  knows  they  need  urging. — Ed.  Scalpel. 
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"  The  Gizzard  of  Homoeopathy" 

You  may  be  succeeded  by  a  mere  name — by  homoeopathy,  a  word  which 
is  not  a  sign — a  mere  minus,  serving  to  indicate  subtraction  of  everything, 
but  having  no  positive  value.  The  ponderous  polysyllable  abracadabra 
used  to  be  pronounced  over  luxated  joints,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  dis- 
located member  would  start  at  the  sound  and  jump  into  its  socket.  Ho- 
moeopathy is  the  modern  polysyllable  ;  the  fashionable  abracadabra — 
equally  unintelligible  and  equally  omnipotent. 

In  the  words  of  the  simple  cobbler  of  Agawan,  "  I  look  upon  it  as  the 
very  gizzard  of  a  trifle,  the  product  of  a  quarter  of  a  cipher  :  the  epitome 
of  nothing,  fitter  to  be  kicked,  if  it  were  of  kickable  substance,  than  either 
honored  or  humored."  Indeed  there  is  something  too  absurd  for  comedy 
and  too  serious  for  farce  in  this  conception,  which  we  cannot  call  ideal,  be- 
cause it  contains  no  thought,  nor  monstrous,  because  it  has  no  form. 

Homoeopathy  avowedly  contends  with  disease  beyond  materiality.  It 
wrestles  not  with  flesh  and  blood — and  truly  its  weapons  are  not  carnal,  for 
the  qualities  of  its  medicines  elude  analysis,  and  their  bulk  defies  the  micro- 
scope. I  wish  to  be  charitable,  but  to  peddle  about  these  little  pillicules 
does  seem  to  be  a  small  business  "  for  men  that  have  bones  in  them." 

The  oddest  thing  about  this  animalculoid  practice  is  the  solemn  simplicity 
with  which  the  very  few  medical  men  who  trade  in  it  present  their  claims  to 
public  confidence.  They  invariably  declare  that  they  have  been  fearfully 
unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  at  regular  practice ;  that  medicines,  in  their 
hands,  have  proved  deadly  doses,  and  that  they  have  been  fairly  lashed  out 
of  the  profession  by  the  whip  of  conscience. 

Now  all  this  is,  doubtless,  true  enough,  but  it  constitutes  a  very  dubious 
recommendation  to  the  confidence  of  the  sick.  The  doctor,  of  course,  infers 
that  the  fault  is  in  the  science — but  there  is  another  way  of  accounting  for 
the  unfortunate  results,  and  the  patient  may  not  think  the  doctor's  explana- 
tion the  most  plausible. 

Suppose  you  were  to  find  in  to-morrow's  newspaper,  an  advertisement 
like  the  following :  "  Navigation  exploded,  the  present  method  of  crossing 
the  seas  found  to  be  altogether  erroneous  and  inconceivably  dangerous, 
being  the  confessions  of  a  regular  mariner  and  master  of  a  ship,  who  having 
repeatedly  lost  his  vessels,  and  drowned  his  passengers,  has  become  con- 
vinced that  navigation  is  not  a  science,  but  a  mere  conjectural  art — iand  who 
now  offers  to  the  public  a  new  and  safe  conveyance  over  the  seas,  without 
the  aid  of  sails  or  rudder,  plank  or  iron." 

Suppose,  upon  personal  application  to  this  Solomon,  he  were  to  tell  you 
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that  ships  really,  were  absurd  things,  that  in  fact  they  do  not  float,  and  are 
not  propelled  by  the  wind,  that  experience  is  a  fallacious  guide,  and  that 
physical  science  is  not  applicable  in  the  matter — that  if  a  man  would  tra- 
verse the  seas  he  must  not  trust  to  anything  material — that  the  thing  to  be 
kept  above  water  is  not  the  visible  body  but  the  invisible  immateriality — 
that  therefore  the  mode  of  conveyance  should  not  be  visible  nor  tangible, 
but  be  sought  in  the  principle  of  similia  similibus — that  to  preserve  one 
against  drowning  it  is  only  necessary  to  swallow  a  drop  of  water,  and,  thus 
fortified,  the  passenger  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  plunge  into  the  sea 
and  swim  for  his  life. 

Certainly  you  would  think  that  you  had  encountered  a  very  amusing 
madman.  Yet,  if  there  be  anything  conclusive  in  logic,  this  illustration  is 
not  a  caricature  or  even  an  exaggerated  exposition  of  homoeopathy.  But 
the  name  is  absurd,  let  us  christen  it  again,  and,  in  view  of  its  impalpable 
nature  and  deadly  consequences,  call  it  the  shadow  of  death — and  lest  the 
broad  farce  be  wholly  lost  in  the  tragic  designation,  we  will  take  the  liberty 
to  correct  its  shibboleth — and  for  similia  similibus  curantur,  substitute  simise 
simiis  cseduntur.' — Professor  Bond's  Introductory. 


Remarkable  Migrations  of  a  Pin  and  Needle  through  the  Body  of  a  young 
Lady.    'By  Napoleon  B.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1849,  Miss  Catherine  M ,  Eet.  19  years,  in  a* 

fit  of  laughter,  accidentally  swallowed  a  large  brass  pin  and  a  medium  sized1 
needle.  No  pain  attended  the  passage  of  these  bodies  into  the  stomach,  nor 
was  any  felt  until  after  the  expiration  of  about  the  third  week,  at  which  time 
a  warm,  pricking  sensation,  was  first  felt  in  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomachy 
which  position  it  maintained  for  the  space  of  three  months,  when  it  grad- 
ually changed,  and  seated  itself  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  In  this 
situation  it  remained  for  some  nine  months,  without  any  disturbance  to  the 
organ  of  respiration  in  which  it  was  felt,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
cough  and  slight  hemoptysis.  During  this  period,  the  pain  gradually 
moved  to  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  was  experienced  at  the  in- 
sertion of  the  deltoid  muscle,  in  which  situation  considerable  pain  was  the 
result  of  elevation  or  rotation  of  the  arm.  From  this  point  it  moved  to  the 
arm-pit,  when  the  arm  had  to  be  carried  horizontally,  and  no  elevation,  ro- 
tation, adduction,  or  abduction  could  be  performed  without  excruciating 
pain ;  the  inner  part  of  the  arm  turning  very  black,  from  the  infiltration,  I 
suppose,  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  parts.  Pressure  upon  the  parts, 
produced  no  material  change  in  coloration,  nor  was  there  any  unusual 
VOL.  iv. — no.  i.  50 
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amount  of  sensation  or  numbness  in  any  part  of  the  discolored  portion,  with 
the  exception  of  the  region  in  which  these  foreign  bodies  were  situated. 
The  arm  remained  in  this  condition,  with  no  material  changes,  until  Decem- 
ber, 1850,  when  the  pain  and  uneasiness  moving  from  the  arm-pit,  towards 
the  articulation  of  the  ulna  and  radius  with  the  humerus,  settled  in  the 
belly  of  the  biceps-flexor  muscle,  forming  there  a  dark  spot  the  size 
of  a  half  dollar,  and  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.  An  emollient  poul- 
tice was  applied  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  fluctuation  indicated  the 
use  of  the  knife.  A  quantity  of  bloody  pus  was  discharged,  and  the  needle 
and  pin  were  extracted  from  two  different  apertures,  about  half  an  inch 
apart.  The  pin  was  dark,  but  the  needle  was  bright,  and  had  undergone 
no  material  change.  Alteratives  were  used,  and  in  ten  days  from  the  ex- 
traction of  the  bodies,  the  lady  had  perfect  use  of  her  arm,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  do  so  ever  since. 

During  the  period  of  the  swallowing  of  these  substances  until  their  re- 
moval, the  constitution  was  not  disturbed  in  the  slightest  degree,  except  the 
cough  and  hemoptysis  spoken  of;  and  this  continued  only  as  long  as  those 
articles  were  passing  through  the  lungs,  after  wThich  the  symptoms  disap- 
peared. The  lady  underwent  no  treatment  during  their  migration  from  the 
mouth  to  the  arm,  with  the  exception  of  a  purge  when  she  first  swallowed 
the  articles,  and  anodyne  embrocations  afterwards. 

These  pointed  bodies  appear  to  have  traveled  side  by  side  over  the  en- 
tire route  from  the  mouth  to  the  point  at  which  they  were  extracted,  and 
must,  in  their  course,  have  passed  through  the  stomach,  diaphragm,  lung, 
pleura,  among  muscles  and  bloodvessels,  before  reaching  the  parts  from 
which  they  were  extracted.  The  points  of  each  article  presented  at  the 
incision  made,  and  must,  I  suppose,  have  thus  passed  the  entire  distance. 

["  Pin  cases  "  are  not  unfrequent ;  neither  are  they  generally  productive  of 
much  inconvenience.  Amongst  several  that  have  happened  in  our  own 
practice  and  that  of  friends,  all  have  done  well :  the  accident  indeed  need 
never  excite  apprehension. — Ed.  Scalpel.] 


Extra-  Uterine  Conception. 


Our  attention  has  been  directed  by  a  reader  to  the  case  of  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  a  lady  in  Pittsburg,  81  years  of  age,  in  whose  abdomen 
there  was  found  in  a  shut  sack  a  perfectly  formed  child.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this ;  many  such  cases  have  occurred  and  are  on  record.  The  error 
in  this  case  is  that  one  of  the  physicians  is  supposed  to  have  said  the  child 
bore  signs  of  recent  existence  !     He  could  not  have  been  so  poor  an  obser 
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ver  ;  he  probably  said  it  looked  as  though  it  had  lately  lived.  The  preser- 
vation when  shut  out  from  the  air  and  inclosed  in  a  living  tissue  is  wonder- 
ful ;  it  has  been  known  to  remain,  in  a  case  occurring  in  this  city,  for  twenty 
years  ;  in  the  case  in  question  it  must  have  remained  for  forty  if  not  more. 


The  Professor  of  Practice  of  the  East  13th  street  school,  Dr.  Horace 
Green,  has  returned  from  Europe  with  a  valuable  cabinet  of  preparations  for 
illustrating  the  lectures.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Carnochan,  and  the 
possession  of  such  facilities,  will  do  much  to  elevate  the  character  of  this 
school.  Their  first  error  was  a  formidable  one  :  we  are  pleased  to  see  them 
trying  to  efface  its  effect;  the  day  has  arrived  when  nothing  but  actual 
learning  will  answer  for  a  professor  of  surgery.  Professorships,  which 
used  to  be  the  reward  of  merit,  were  formerly  given  to  men  distinguished 
for  theirt  learning  or  natural  talents.  The  day  is  fast  coming,  when  there 
will  be  enough  of  men  of  intelligence  in  every  city  on  the  American  continent, 
to  distinguish  the  pretender  and  to  consign  him  to  his  proper  position. 

The  efforts  of  the  Academy  by  means  of  a  powerful  petition  headed  by 
all  their  most  influential  names,  to  retain  Dr.  Campbell  Stewart  as  Physi- 
cian in  Chief  of  the  Marine  Hospital  on  Staten  Island,  where  such  horrid 
mortality  in  cholera  and  typhus  fever  was  shown,  in  our  pages,  to  have 
existed,  has  totally  failed ;  his  own  assistants  and  the  Irish  Emigration 
Society  petitioned  successfully  against  him,  with  the  awful  statistics  of  his 
administration  as  their  basis.  It  proved  successful,  and  justice  has  been 
done.  Dr.  A.  Sydney  Doane,  the  energetic  and  competent  Port  Physician, 
has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

Some  valuable  observations  on  the  distillery  slop  milk  and  its  influence 
in  the  production  of  cholera  infantum,  have  lately  been  made  by  Dr.  Read, 
of  this  city.  Never  within  the  memory  of  man  have  its  ravages  been  so 
frightful  as  during  this  year.  The  milk  was  proved,  by  the  most  conclusive 
observations  with  the  microscope,  not  only  to  be  very  deficient  in  nutri- 
tive properties,  but  to  contain  largely  of  the  diseased  lining  membranes  of 
the  milk  ducts  of  the  wretched  animals  that  produced  it. 

Professor  Carnochan  of  this  city  has  lately  removed  the  entire  lower  jaw 
for  necrosis,  disarticulating  it  at  both  ends  ;  we  witnessed  the  operation ;  it 
was  admirably  performed,  not  an  unpleasant  symptom  followed,  and  union 
was  complete  in  a  fortnight.  This  is  the  first  time  this  great  operation  has 
ever  been  performed,  and  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  operator. 

We  have  received  and  carefully  read,  the  affidavits  of  a  number  of  the 
attendants  and  relatives  of  a  former  patient,  who  died  immediately  after  the 
administration  of  chloroform.  We  feel  no  disposition  to  evade  the  required 
opinion.     It  is  well  known  to  the  profession,  and  our  columns  will  bear 
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ample  witness  to  the  assertion,  that  we  have  always  heartily  opposed  the 
article  as  poisonous,  substituting  the  original  and  American  remedy,  Eihert 
in  its  place.  So  far  as  we  know,  we  published  the  first  article  against  chlo- 
roform. We  think  it  more  than  probable  that  death  was  caused  in  this  sad 
case  by  the  objectionable  article ;  whilst  we  cordially  sympathize  with  the 
relatives,  still  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  censure  they  bestow  upon 
one  man,  should  in  justice  be  shared  by  the  three  consulting  physicians ;  for 
it  had  been  solemnly  agreed  upon  and  administered  by  them  all.  The  mis- 
fortune of  the  physician  who  meets  with  all  the  censure,  was,  that  he  gave 
it  (in  an  emergency  and  perhaps  imprudently)  during  the  absence  of  the 
others.  It  is  unquestionably  a  matter  of  immense  consequence  to  humanity 
that  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  agents,  ether  and  chloroform,  should 
be  determined.     We  see  no  cause  to  alter  our  opinion. 

We  perceive  by  glancing  the  eye  over  Professor  Gross's  instructive  and 
valuable  digest  of  the  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  that  he  has 
failed  to  give  us  credit  for  the  invention  of  our  caustic  catheter  for  spermator- 
rhea. Dr.  Gross  has  acted  unwisely  in  this  matter :  his  position  so  well 
earned  by  laborious  industry,  and  the  taste  he  has  had  of  collegiate  trickery 
and  cliqueism  in  this  city,  should  have  induced  him  to  give  full  credit 
where  he  well  knew  it  was  deserved.  He  cannot  have  forgotten  his  own 
compliments  on  that  and  other  instruments  of  our  invention,  during  the  con- 
versation held  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Tiemann  in  Chatham-street,  in  presence 
of  the  proprietor  and  several  witnesses :  we  then  referred  him  to  the  jour- 
nal in  which  it  was  published :  besides,  he  well  knew  the  instrument  went 
by  our  name  in  the  shops.  We  hope  he  will  do  himself  more  justice  in  his 
next  edition,  which  opportunity  will  soon  be  afforded  him,  from  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  book. 


The  New  York  Medical  Times. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  thus  speaks  of  this  new  en- 
terprise : — "  It  is  a  rare  qualification  for  an  editor  to  be  able  to  write  good 
articles  for  himself,  and  to  command  them  from  others ;  Dr.  Adams  will 
soon  discover  that  there  are  many  gentlemen  who  like  to  be  the  subjects  of 
commendatory  paragraphs  calculated  to  extend  their  professional  influence, 
and  while  these  are  published  they  will  be  very  friendly ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  paying  for  the  support  of  a  journal,  or  contributing  to  its  pages 
in  a  way  to  raise  its  reputation,  increase  its  profits,  or  elevate  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  country,  they  turn  a  cold  shoulder."  The  Journal  is  very 
neatly  printed,  contains  32  pages  of  advertising  Teratology,  and  not  a  single 
editorial  article.  What  can  our  Boston  contemporary  mean  ?  Speak  up,  Dr. 
Smith,  Dr.  Adams  is  amiable. 
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Angelology :  Remarks  and  Reflections  touching  the  agency  and  ministra- 
tions of  Holy  Angels,  with  reference  to  their  History,  Rank,  Titles,  At- 
tributes, Characteristics,  Residence,  Society,  Employment  and  Pursuits, 
&c,  by  George  Clayton,  Jr.  Henry  Kernot,  633  Broadway. 
The  excellent  donor  of  this  extraordinary  volume,  has  taken  us  com- 
pletely aback;  in  truth,  what  with  Dr.  Bowron's  celestial  investigations, 
and  this  astonishing  production,  we  have  seriously  thought  of  carrying  a 
stone  on  our  head  to  keep  down.  When  our  good  friend  Clayton,  who  is 
unwise  enough  to  trust  his  body  to  our  demoniacal  medical  ministrations, 
and  whose  many  virtues  and  excellent  heart  we  have  alwajrs  admired,  first 
informed  us  of  his  Anthropologico-ornithological  investigations,  we  promised 
to  write  him  a  notice ;  innocently  inquiring  if  he  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  anatomy  of  the  bird.  He  has  not  forgotten  it,  as  the  following 
shows: — "A  medical  satirist  indulging  in  'jestings  not  convenient,'  pertly 
inquired  of  me  'If  I  had  ever  caught  an  angel  and  dissected  him  ?'  such 
an  extraordinary  and  perplexing  case  of  profound  sagacity,  brimstone  wit, 
and  abstruse  morality,  unquestionably  comes  clear  of  all  exceptions  and  de- 
murrers, within  the  tenebrious  jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus  of  Pandemo- 
nium." There,  beloved,  feel  our  pulse — we're  kilt  entirely  !  We  recom- 
mend the  volume  to  the  Ecclesiological  Society :  they  will  find  it  an  excel- 
lent Manual. 

Death  of  Dr.   Greenleaf  Fifield. 

A  cherished  correspondent  of  Kelloggsville,  Ohio,  in  a  letter  evincing  the 
most  profound  feeling,  thus  announces  the  death  of  this  excellent  man  and 
eminent  physician.  "  Death  has  once  more  claimed  his  victim  from  our 
midst,  and  taken  from  us  our  beloved  doctor.  Never  did  a  loss  fall  more 
heavily  upon  a  community — never  more  desolatingly  upon  an  individual !" 
Our  correspondent,  after  dwelling  with  eloquence  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
kind  and  good  physician,  incloses  the  following  obituary  notice  by  a 
townsman  :  we  would  give  the  letter  were  it  not  professional : — 

"  It  is  always  a  melancholy  duty  to  record  the  decease  of  those  in  whose 
society  we  have  been  accustomed  to  mingle,  and  is  rendered  deeply  so,  in 
noticing  the  decease  of  one  in  whom  the  public  and  the  community  have, 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  reposed  the  most  implicit  confidence,  as  a  citizen, 
and  as  a  physician.  It  is  seldom  that  a  bereavement  is  felt  so  general,  or  a 
death  so  deeply  deplored.  Justly  eminent  for  his  success  and  skill  as  a 
practitioner,  his  name  had  become  like  household-words  to  the  communi- 
ty, enjoying  the  countenance  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  mingled.,  as 
a  neighbor,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  kind  husband  and  parent ;  and  in  his  profes- 
sion he  was  truly  regarded  as  a  benefactor,  so  proverbial  were  his  acts  of 
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kindness  and  missions  of  mercy.  Untiring  in  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  allay 
the  pangs  of  disease,  and  assiduous  attention  in  every  effort  to  restore  health 
when  it  was  in  the  power  of  medical  research  and  skill,  he  had  won  greatly 
upon  the  feelings,  and  endeared  himself  to  thousands  in  the  circle  of  his  ex- 
tensive practice.  He  enjoyed,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  respect  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, as  a  man,  richly  endowed  with  benevolence  and  kindness ;  but 
it  was  as  a  medical  adviser  in  which  he  excelled.  His  loss  is  truly  a  public 
loss ;  and  no  one  in  our  midst  could  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  all- wise 
Being  so  deeply  lamented. 

"  Who  would  have  thought,  a  few  days  ago,  to  have  seen  him  in  the  ac- 
tive discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  in  the  meridian  of  his  strength  and 
years,  that  he  would  have  been  so  soon  consigned  to  the  charnel-house  ;  for 
he  is  emphatically  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  years,  J  with  all  his  honors 
thick  upon  him."  Though  he  had  practiced  here  for  about  thirty  years,  his 
star  was  rapidly  in  the  ascendant. 

"On  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  June,  he  was  attacked  with  Cynanche  La- 
ryngeal or  acute  Laryngitis,  a  disease  frequently  fatal  and  always  danger- 
ous.    The  best  medical  aid  that  could  be  obtained  was  employed. 

"  On  the  25th,  the  disease  had  advanced  so  fearfully  that  he  was  in  dan- 
ger of  immediate  suffocation;  his  countenance  becoming  livid,  and  his 
breathing  exceedingly  laborious ;  tracheotomy  was  then  the  only  expedi- 
ent, which  produced  immediate  relief,  and  prolonged  his  life  over  thirty-six 
hours.  We  hoped  that  it  would  have  resulted  in  lasting  benefit,  which,  in 
the  generality  of  cases  of  acute  laryngitis,  it  does  ;  but  in  this  case  it  did 
not;  still,  the  result  was  so  far  favorable  as  to  satisfy  his  medical  advisers 
of  the  propriety  of  their  course. 

"  He  suffered  exceedingly,  but  with  all  the  courage  and  fortitude  which 
characterized  him  throughout  his  life,  '  teaching  by  his  example  how  to  suf- 
fer, and  how  to  die.' 

"  He  continued  to  linger  on,  the  powerful  energies  of  his  constitution  still 
contending  against  its  most  potent  enemy,  until,  worn  down,  he  finally 
passed  quietly  away  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  at  half  past  five  o'clock, 
aged  49  years  8  months,  leaving  an  assurance  behind  him  that  he  had  gone 
to  rest  in  eternal  felicity/' 

Dr.  Fifield's  disease  was  one  frequent  among  the  faculty,  and  almost  in- 
variably fatal.  The  only  treatment  that  can  ever  control  it,  that  by 
emetics,  is  so  violent  that  few  will  either  adopt  it  in  time,  or  continue  it  long 
enough  to  effect  a  cure.  That  glorious  specimen  of  professional  humanity 
Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  one  of  our  preceptors,  was  cured  by  this  treatment. 
Dr.  Fifield  is  gone,  in  the  height  and  vigor  of  life,  and  intellect  ;  but  his 
excellent  example  will  long  abide  in  the  community  and  the  profession. 
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We  announce,  with  regret,  another  of  those  desperate  and  hopeless  ope- 
rations we  have  occasionally  been  obliged  to  chronicle.  It  was  performed 
(or  rather  attempted,  for  it  was  not  possible  to  complete  it,)  upon  a  poor 
woman  with  an  immense  tumor  involving  one  entire  side  of  the  neck,  and 
imbedding  the  great  bloodvessels,  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  abandon  the  attempt  and  close  up  the  wound.  From  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth  the  tumor  was  probably  malignant,  and  not  a  proper 
case  for  an  operation,  even  had  its  removal  been  practicable.  The  patient, 
of  course,  died.  It  is  disgraceful  to  the  Faculty  that  the  operation  was 
countenanced  and  witnessed  by  several  Professors  of  one  of  our  Colleges. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Surgery,  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Baltimore.  We  are  glad  that  Dr.  M.  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  imparting  the  results  of  the  large  experience  in  Surgery, 
attained  during  his  long  and  arduous  service  in  the  Italian  struggle  for 
freedom.     He  will,  doubtless,  do  credit  to  his  father's  great  name. 


SODA  POWDERS. 


THE  EDITOR  OBLIGED  TO  TAKE  HIS  OWN  PILLS. 

On  a  late  visit  to  a  medical  friend,  while  enjoying  the  elegant  hospitality  of 
his  delightful  residence,  we  bantered  him  on  the  subject  of  an  article  for  our 
journal ;  a  very  few  minutes'  absence  produced  the  following,  which  he  assured 
us,  before  we  read  it,  we  would  not  dare  insert,  as  he  had  trotted  us  out  on  our 
own  course.  Our  reply  was,  if  he  bore  hard  on  no  one  but  ourself,  we 
would  insert  it  whether  or  no ;  like  our  old  schoolmaster,  we  love  to  flog  "  the 
boys'"  ourself.  The  reader  may  judge  if  we  had  any  business  to  make  a  title 
for  the  author. 

"Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re." 

In  the  animal  kingdom  each  variety  is  known  by  its  peculiar  habits  and  pro- 
pensities. Really !  there  is  much  of  the  animal  in  man;  very  much  in  the  spe- 
cies Medicus.  But  in  none  is  it  more  forcibly  developed  than  in  the  operative 
surgeon.  1  verily  believe  that  the  Owl,  I  don't  mean  your  Owl  of  the  Scalpel, 
or  any  of  your  young  family  of  squabs — but  the  legitimate  bona  fide  feathered 
Owl,  dedicated,  the  Lord  knows  why,  to  Minerva — could  as  easily  be  mistaken 
by   one   of  the   medical  profession  for  a   goose,   as   one  surgical  operator  for 
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another.  No  one  star  differeth  more  from  another,  in  magnitude  and  bril- 
liancy, than  do  the  habits  of  these  slayers  of  men,  and  carvers  of  beautiful 
women.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  habits  of  our  old  friend  the  president  of 
the  academy,  and  could  swear  to  his  identity  with  our  eyes  shut,  if  he  performed 
an  operation  within  hearing— the  smooth  oily  tongue  could  not  be  mistaken,  the 
slight  lisp  could  not  pass  unnoticed ;  and  then  the  peculiar  tenderness  with 
which  he  urges  his  victim  to  come  to  the  sacrifice,  is  sui  generis  his  own  pecu- 
liar property-  and  the  very  dainty  way  in  which  he  handles  his  Scalpel, 
(very  different  from  the  way  in  which  you,  0  Don  Whiskerandos,  handle  your 
IScalpel,  or  the  friends  who  come  under  its  keen  edge,)  all  mark  him  out,  as  the 
boys  say,  and  no  mistake.  We  recollect  our  old  departed  friend,  once  a  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  in  the  defunct  college  of  Duane  street ;  could  any  one  mistake 
him  ?  Could  any  one  mistake  an  eagle  %  And  as  bold  and  fierce  and  as  surely 
did  he  pounce  upon  his  prey.  Rough  and  ready ;  no  coaxing,  no  lisping  about 
him ;  if  you  were  to  be  operated  upon  he  was  ready,  if  not  you  might  go  to  the 
devil  j  he  was  willing.  But  we  might  use  up  half  of  your  Scalpel,  and  take  off 
half  its  edge,  if  we  continued  to  describe  the  various  habits  of  other  distin- 
guished and  would-be  distinguished  operators ;  so  let  us  hasten  at  once  to  the 
business  in  hand,  and  what  our  motto  has  to  do  with  it. 

We  were  present  at  an  operation  performed  by  a  certain  distingue  gentleman 
•  of  the  city.  One  who  has  "trotted  out"  all  his  brethren  and  caused  them  to 
show  their  faces  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  populace ;  a  certain  lean,  lank  in- 
dividual, with  much  hair,  and  mustache,  and  goatee,  but  marvelously  scant  in 
the  article  of  whiskers;  one  who  es-chews  tobacco,  and  encourages  the  eating  of 
oysters,  who  deals  in  "soda  powders"  and  "medical  portraits,"  and  who  lives 
north  of  Mason  &  Dixon's  line — though  possessed  of  sufficient  fire  and  heat 
to  have  claimed  his  residence  in  the  sunny  south — "  one  known,  (we  might  al- 
most say)  one  damned  to  fame"  the  country  o'er ;  but  to  the  operation.  The 
subject  was  a  lady,  the  operation  the  removal  of  two  enlarged  tonsils.  As  a 
man,  we  would  like  to  describe  the  lady,  and  she  would  bear  description  well, 
but  professionally  it  won't  do ;  we  may  prescribe  for  a  lady,  and  love  to  do  so, 
but  we  never  describe  her.  Our  friend  the  operator  introduced  us  to  the  oper- 
atee  in  the  blandest  manner  possible,  and  we  fairly  started  at  the  change  in  tone 
and  manner,  for  this  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  present  professionally  with 
him,  and  if  the  bear  had  sung  a  tune,  or  the  elephant  danced  a  polka,  or  the 
rhinoceros  cut  a  pigeon-wing,  we  could  not  have  been  more  astonished.  With- 
out any  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  nature  and  cure  of  enlarged  tonsils,  he 
arranged  the  blinds  so  as  to  throw  the  light  in  a  proper  manner  upon  his 
patient,  placed  a  chair,  and  then  in  dulcet  tones  said,  "  My  dear  madam,  will 
you  do  me  the  favor  to  be  seated.  Come,  my  child,  it  is  a  mere  nothing ;  the  ope- 
ration is  a  trifle,  any  fool  could  do  it  (he  might  have  said  any  other  fool).  The 
lady  was  seated ;  this  long,  lean,  Don  Quixote,  fell  upon  his  knee  with  all  possi- 
ble grace,  and  looked  up  at  the  fair  face  before  him  as  though  he  loved  to  look 
upon  the  "beautiful,"  and  had  come  to  worship  and  not  to  wound.  Again, 
"  My  dear  child,  open  your  mouth.     There,  that's  a  dear  good  child !"     Then 
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fixing  his  retractor  upon  the  tongue,  without  more  ado  he  took  his  tenaculum, 
and  his  bistoury,  as  he  takes  his  knife  and  fork  at  dinner,  for  use  and  not  fur 
show,  and  then  the  "  suaviter  in  modo"  ceased,  and  the  "  fortiter  in  re"  began,  and 
in  an  instant  one  of  the  largest  tonsils  we  ever  saw  was  in  the  basin.  The  lady 
was  a  little  excited ;  our  friend  drops  his  instruments  and  his  fortiter,  and  be- 
gins with  the  suaviter.  "  Now,  my  dear  madam,  you  have  behaved  like  a  hero, 
I  should  have  said  an  angel  if  angels  ever  had  enlarged  tonsils ;  but  I  never  saw 
such  a  case.  Swallow  a  little  water,  my  child,"  patting  her  on  the  shoul- 
der, "  there,  my  dear  child,  that  will  do.  Now  for  the  other."  When  walking 
behind  her,  he  said  in  tones  of  dulcet  melody,  "  Please,  my  dear,  open  your  mouth, 
and  a  very  handsome  mouth  you  have,  and  beautiful  teeth.  There  madam — 
my  dear  madam,  there  is  the  other."  And  this  was  the  "  Suaviter  in  modo,  for- 
titer in  re."     '"Twas  done,  'twas  well  done,  'twas  done  quickly." 

T.  F.  K.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


THE  VIRTUES  OF  SHELLAC. 

A  friend  gives  us  the  following  humorous  illustration  of  popular  prescribing, 
it  is  not  much  worse  than  some  of  an  ostensibly  higher  character,  and  serves 
well  to  illustrate  the  furor  for  medicine  with  which  so  many  are  afflicted  ;  it  will 
make  an  excellent  adjunct  to  our  snail  sweetmeats. 

Reading  your  Scalpel  the  other  day,  I  came  across  a  piece  entitled  "  Bitters 
for  the  Clergy,"  which  reminded  me  of  an  old  pest  under  whom  I  have  suffered 
occasionally ;  he  is  one  of  those  specimens  of  humanity  known  as  hypochon- 
driacs ;  he  is  constantly  swilling  down  patent  medicines,  and  always  has  a  long 
list  of  grievances  to  tell  me ;  he  usually  launches  upon  me,  bent  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  one  foot  about  a  rod  ahead  of  the  other,  and  the  old  cane  behind  him  ;  he 
pounced  upon  me  yesterday  with  a  "  What  in  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  me  % 
Fray,  tell  me  who  makes  bitters  somewhere  in  Fulton  street."  "  I  do  not  know," 
I  replied :  u  a  great  many  make  bitters:'1  (He  is  himself  one  of  the  bitterest  and 
most  sarcastic  old  devils  I  ever  came  across,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  has 
constantly  bored  me  with  his  wrongs  and  sufferings.)  "  I  told  them,"  said  he, 
"  I  wanted  something  soothing  for  the  bowels,  and  at  the  same  time,  which 
would  help  my  rheumatism  and  dyspepsia ;  whereupon  they  gave  me  a  tumbler 
of  bitters  ;  and  of  all  the  bitterest,  cursedest  stuff,  I  never  tasted  of  before ;  why, 
it  was  bitterer  than ,  my  whole  bowels  are  scorching  up."  Now  from  his  com- 
ical appearance,  looking  at  me  over  a  large  pair  of  round-eyed,  old-fashioned 
spectacles,  and  from  his  story,  and  the  effects  of  your  Scalpel,  I  immediately 
burst  into  a  laugh  in  his  face.  This  enraged  him ;  he  got  angry  and  went  off 
in  a  string  of  abuse  against  doctors,  druggists,  and  mercury.  He  says  doctors 
cannot  cure  him,  they  are  not  worth  a  damn,  knows  more  than  all  the  medical 
faculty  this  side  of  eternity,  and  if  he  only  had  the  time  and  a  home  he  could 
prepare  a  liniment  which  would  cure  his  own  and  every  other  case.  There  is 
one  druggist  in  this  town  whom  he  swears  he  will  kill  if  he  has  to  suffer  death 
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and  dissection  afterwards  for  it.  And  as  for  calomel,  that  much-abused  remedy, 
he  says,  is  good  for  nothing;  he  has  tried  it  thoroughly.  Seven  or  eight  years 
ago  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  require  its  use  for  a  specific  disease.  I  suppose 
he  thought  as  the  devil  was  within  it  would  take  another  devil  to  dislodge  him  : 
And  certainly  his  views  were  nearly  right,  with  Father  Hippocrates  and  Hunter. 
He  went  to  work  and  boiled  down  a  parcel  of  roots  and  herbs,  and  having  ob- 
tained, as  he  declared,  one  ounce  of  the  very  best  calomel  he  could  get,  he 
boiled  that  well  with  the  decoction  ;  after  frequent  boilings  and  shakings  up,  he 
made  out  (as  he  supposed)  to  dissolve  all  the  calomel  except  the  impurities.  He 
would  occasionally  take  a  drink  of  this  decoction,  shaking  it  well  every  time, 
till  it  was  all  consumed.  Of  course  he  experienced  the  full  power  of  the  remedy ; 
hence  his  utter  condemnation  of  calomel.  After  he  had  suffered  for  some  time 
with  mercurial  rheumatism,  an  old  lady  highly  recommended  him  to  use  hot 
drops  externally  and  internally,  and  gave  him  a  recipe  for  making  them,  which 
was  this  :  Gum  Myrrh,  1  lb. ;  African  Pepper,  4  lbs. ;  Proof  Brandy,  1  gallon  ; 
he  went  all  over  town  before  he  could  purchase  the  best  myrrh ;  he  got  it  at 
last,  and  mixing  his  ingredients  made  his  "  hot  drops ;"  the  myrrh  all  dissolved  ex- 
cept the  impurities,  which  subsided  as  usual.  He  now  commenced  dosing  with 
them ;  he  said  they  made  him  feel  like  hell-fire ;  he  called  the  old  woman  and 
informed  her  they  did  not  agree  with  his  constitution.  So  according  to  the  true 
Brandethian  system,  she  told  him  to  increase  the  dose ;  he  still  got  worse,  and 
worse,  said  he  could  not  breathe,  and  was  choked  up.  The  old  lady,  not  dis- 
couraged, inquired  if  he  had  used  them  externally;  he  replied  in  the  negative. 
She  then  recommended  that  course.  So  he  obtained  a  soft  piece  of  flannel, 
stripped  himself  before  a  fire,  anointed  the  entire  animal  from  head  to  foot  with 
the  remedy ;  as  fast  as  it  dried  he  grew  worse,  felt  stiff  and  could  hardly  stir. 
He  sent  for  the  old  lady  again,  told  her  the  hot  drops  would  certainly  kill  him, 
as  he  could  hardly  breathe,  and  had  a  bad  cough,  ever  since  applying  them. 
She  then  asked  him  if  he  got  the  best  gum  myrrh ;  he  said  he  knew  he  had,  for 
the  druggist  assured  him  so.  He  thereupon  produced  a  portion  of  it  which  he 
had  kept  as  a  sample.  And  lo!  it  was  Gum  Shellac  which  they  use  to  stiffen 
hat  bodies  with ! 

SUGAR  OF  MILK  FOR  YOUNG  PIGEONS. 

The  utility  of  pigeon's  milk  has  long  been  known,  but  such  has  been  the  de- 
mand from  the  great  increase  of  the  tender  fledgelings  in  this  city,  that  we  hail 
with  pleasure  a  new  source  of  supply.  A  young  urchin  passing  Smith's  Homoeo- 
pathic Pharmacy  the  other  day,  inquired  the  name  and  use  of  a  large  heap 
of  stony-looking  masses  lying  on  the  side-walk.  On  being  told  they  were  com- 
posed of  sugar  of  milk  (the  Homoeopathic  vehicle  for  rendering  their  medicines 
visible  to  the  mind's  eye),  he  performed  an  expressive  manipulation  on  his  lower 
eyelid  and  naively  inquired  of  Smith,  "  do  you  see  anything  green  in  my  eye  ?" 
Our  juvenile  friend's  head  and  pocket  were  probably  not  in  a  state  "homoeopathic 
to  the  remedy ;"  but  the  infinitesmal  philosophers  know  where  to  find  their  sub- 
jects.    The  newsboys  are  not  exactly  the  desirable  thing. 
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AWFUL  ROBBERY  AND  MURDER  OF  AN  EMINENT  HOMOEOPATH. 

(See  our  May  number  for  1850.) 

DONE     INTO     VERSE     BY     VICTOR     HUGO. 


Four  thieves  in  consultation, 

Met  one  night, 

In  desperate  plight. 

And  after  mutual  deliberation, 

Agreed  to  try 

A  doctor  of  the  Homoeopathic  order  ; 

And  why  ? 

They  reasoned  thus — says  Bob, 

(The  leader  of  the  gang,)  "to  rob 

Is  no  child's  play — 

I've  followed  it  for  years, 

By  night  and  day,  in  doors  and  out, 

In  city  and  country  round  about, 

Lawyers  and  doctors, 

Countrymen  and  cits, 

Those  who  have  and  have  not  wits, 

Mechanics,  laboring  men,  and  teachers, 

Tories  and  whigs,  abolitionists  and  preachers, 

Even  ladies  and  lady's  nurses, 

I've  lightened  of  their  purses — 

However,  perhaps  you  know, 

That  Homoeopathy,  just  now, 

Is  all  the  go — 

They  say,  and  there  must  be  something  in't, 

That  Dr coins  money, 

A  great  deal  faster  than  the  mint ! 

And  all  he  does, 

He  gives  a  little  pellet, 

Not  larger  than  a  mustard  seed, 

And  tells  his  patient 

Once  a  month  to  smell  it  ! 

For  this  he  takes  a  fifty — yea, 

A  hundred  dollar  bill — 

And  't  was  but  the  other  day, 

He  made  a  poor  devil  pay 

His  last  cent  for  a  homoeopathic  pill  ! — 

Turn  about  is  said  to  be  fair  play, 

I  therefore  think, 

The  doctor's  chink, 

Is  common  property  if  we  can  get  it." 

"Agreed,"  they  all  exclaimed, 

And  left  apace 

To  meet  at  twelve, 

In  Washington  Place. 

The  hour  arrived — Dick, 

With  a  hickory  walking  stick  ; 

Burke, 

With  a  Spanish  dirk, 

Bob, 

With  a  dark  lanthern,, 

Prepared  to  rob — 

What  next  befell, 

We  leave  the  Homoeopath  to  tell. 

"  At  half  past  twelve  I  awoke" 

In  the  belief 

That  a  thief. 

Or  rather  a  "  living  movement," 

Was  in  my  rooms,  and  about  to  poke 

His  hand  into  my  breeches  pocket, 

Near  my  bed — 

I  felt  rather  queer, 

For  "  the  blood  rushed  by  my  ear" 

Into  my  head — 

Obstructing  "sight  and  sound  ;" 

But  I  did  my  best 

To  "  put  every  muscle  at  rest," 

To  see  what  was  going  on  around. 

At  length  I  saw,  "  as  in  a  mist," 

A  man's  brawny  fist, 

Apparently  within  an  ace 

Of  my  face, 


And  the  man  himself  stand 

"Within  reach  of  my  hand  !" 

My  first  thought  was,  how  to  escape 

Out  of  the  scrape  ! — 

So,  though  closely  beset, 

I  raised  the  bed  clothes  on  my  hands  and  feet, 

And  threw  them  complete- 

Ly  over  the  robber  "  like  a  net  !" 

He  being  caught, 

My  next  thought 

Was  to  seize  my  walking  stick,' 

And  leave  the  room  ! 

So,  hurrying  quick, 

Without  dreaming  of  meeting  more, 

To  my  horror  and  surprise, 

Another  robber  met  my  eyes, 

Guarding  the  street  door  ! 

"  Wishing  to  avoid  collision 

With  this  man," 

I  continued  on,  or  rather  ran 

"  Down  the  next  stairway  to  the  basement," 

And  here,  oh,  horror  !  another  thief 

Stood  forth  in  bold  relief, 

Resting  himself  against  the  casement ! 

Thus  put  to  my  trumps,  I  found 

I  must  stand  my  ground, 

And  fight — for  as  to  running  away, 

To  fight  another  day, 

It  was  clearly  out  of  the  question  ; 

And  why  ? 

Because  no  way  was  left, 

By  which  I  might  fly  ! 

"  My  weapon  was  a  spear  of  steel," 

About  five  inches  long, 

Set  in  the  end  of  a  cane. 

O'er  which  a  silver  ferule  screw'd  to  conceal 

The  dirk- -except  when  I  used  the  same  !* 

So,  "pushing  my  weapon  with  deadly  aim," 

I  no  longer  quailed, 

But  darting  forward,  fairly  impaled 

The  wretch  upon  its  point, 

Before  he  was  aware, 

And  being  transfixed  through  the  shouldor  joint, 

He  hung  "  pinioned"  on  it,  in  the  air  ! 

But  though  fairly  caught, 

The  blood-thirsty  villain  fought 

Like  desperation — 

So  that  once  more  my  fears, 

Sent  the  blood  by  my  ears, 

Till  my  brain  was  in  a  state 

Of  inflammation ! 

In  this  condition, 

A  man  approached  from  behind, 

And  threw  his  light, 

So  as  to  get  a  sight 

Of  our  position. 

But  quick  as  thought, 

I  changed  places  and  brought 

My  back  against  the  wall, 

So  that  I  might  not  fall  ; 

And,  to  defend  myself  against  my  new  assailant, 

So  keeping  one  hand  on 

My  spear — with  the  other 

I  fetch'd  a  stroke  at  random, 

And  brought  the  brother 

Robber  sprawling  at  his  feet. 

Seizing  my  chance, 

I  thought  best  to  advance  ■ 

Backwards  into  my  office  door, 

But  a  blow  brought  me  to  the  floor, 

And  staggering  twelve  feet  or  more, 


*  Query. — When  did  our  friend  unscrew  thi3  ferule?  it  is  an  important  item  omitted  in  the  nar- 
ration. 
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I  fell  over  my  office  chair, 

Accidentally  standing  there. 

On  rising,  the  infernal  dummy* 

Around  the  body  seized  me. 

And,  like  a  giant,  squeezed  me. 

Into  something  like  an  Egyptian  mummy  ! 

Though  I  had  grown  pretty  bold, 

And  had  the  "'under  hold." 

It  did  not  much  avail  me, — 

For  I  fell  under  my  antagonist, 

"While  the  man.  with  the  brawny  fist, 

Came  up  behind  to  assail  me  ! 

So  with  a  mighty  grasp, 

Around  his  body  I  clasp, 

"  Pressing  him  closely,  to  my  chest  and  face," 

So  that  he  would  find  it  hard  work 

To  stab  me  with  his  devilish  dirk, 

While  holding  him  in  such  a  close  embrace  ! 

"lam  stabbed,*-"  he  said, 
And  then  all  was.hush'd  ; — 

'•But  the  warm  blood  gush'd" 

In  a  torrent  over  my  head  ! 

Stopping  my  mouth  and  nose, 

And  clotting  my  gray  hair  ! 

So  turning  my  head  aside, 

I  let  the  blood  glide,  [there, 

"While  we  both  lay  wallowing  in  the  puddle 

He  grew  very  weak,  in  a  minute  or  so — - 

Then  opening  my  eyes. 

And  attempting  to  rise, 

I  got  another  infernal  blow 

Over  the  stomach — which, 

As  I've  since  learn'd, 

Put  an  end  to  this  battle  royal. 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned  I 


I  found  myself  solus 

On  waking — 

And  shaking, 
And  sick,  as  if  I  had  taken 
An  allopathic  bolus  ! 
The  cold  perspiration 
Ran  down  my  skin, 
While  free  vomiting 
Restored  my  circulation. 
With  difficulty  up  stairs  I  crept, 
And  rung  the  bell, 
For  strange  to  tell, 

The  servants,  through  the  whole  affray.had  slept 
When  daylight  came  upon  the  battle  floor, 
The  blood  was  found 
To  be  scattered  around 
A  distance  of  fifteen  feet  or  more  ! 
It  seemed  as  if  the  blood, 
In  a  wide,  devastating  flood, 
Had  swept  my  office  through — 
Carrying  off  papers  and  pills, 
Boxes,  letters,  and  bills, 
And  staining  everything  that  was  in  view  J 
In  a  puddle  of  blood  lay  a  knife 
Used  in  the  deadly  strife. 
With  my  gray  hairs  sticking  to  the  haft ! 
One  rib  was  cut  nearly  through, 
One  arm  hacked  almost  in  two, 
While  I  looked  like  one  soaked  in  a  bloody  bath  i 
My  night  dress,  when  dry, 
Could  stand  better  than  I — 
While  my  gray  hairs  were  not  gray,  but  red  I 
While  the  blood,  in  a  stream, 
Could  be  traced  on  to  Greene, 
And  through  Houston  and  Fourth,  where  he  fled 


A'lOLETS  AND  SNAIL  SWEETMEATS. 

We  have  received  from  a  very  notorious  individual  in  this  city  (the  same 
wretched  creature  who  used  to  amuse  the  public  by  crawling  into  a  hot  oven, 
and  to  whom  the  homoeopathic  astrologer  sold  a  diploma  of  a  college  that  never 
existed)  the  following  receipt  for  compounding  a  remarkable  medicine.  He 
would  probably  have  been  very  grateful  for  the  use  of  our  pages,  even  with  the 
remarks  he  doubtless  anticipated,  had  we  only  mentioned  his  name,  and  the 
place  where  he  dispenses  his  concoctions.  He  has  probably  forgotten  his  offer 
of  8500  (the  cash  being  actually  exhibited  in  our  presence)  to  any  one  who 
would  formally  attack  him  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  This  offer  was  made 
sixteen  years  since  and  was  undoubtedly  sincere,  and  suggested  by  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  There  is  nothing  like  ignorance  and  persecution 
— in  both  parties — the  rascal  and  his  victim — and  for  this  simple  reason  :  vanity 
is  universal,  and  exists  exclusively  upon  ignorance.  The  victim  likes  not  to  see 
any  extraordinary  difference  between  himself  and  the  mountebank :  his  igno- 
rance can  admit  the  most  absurdly  extravagant  pretensions,  if  it  come  from  one 
of  his  own  class.  He  has  hitherto  believed  in  secret  compounds:  but  as  these 
have  lately  been  somewhat  over-done,  and  have  excited  a  little  distrust,  our  spe- 
cimen comes  forth  with  his  simples  (not  so  very  simple  either),  though  i;  neither 
eye  of  newt  nor  toe  of  frog ,; — and  not  exactly  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  like  the 
sarsaparilla    gentry's   humbug, — the    receipt   admitting    rather   more   than   a 


*  "There  was  a  remarkable  agreement  among  them  in  the  concealment  of  lights  and  voices." 
See  the  sufferers  account  in  the  newspapers. 
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probability  that  the  reader  would  prefer  going  to  our  philanthopist's  shop  to 
taking  the  trouble  to  collect  the  materials  and  compound  the  mess  himself. 
Whether  the  seller  would  do  that  same,  is  another  question.  Our  specimen  gives 
us  the  names  of  four  medical  men  and  two  clergymen  !  The  former  dead  ;  the 
latter  absent.  Of  course  he  never  had  permission  to  use  the  names  of  any  live 
medical  man,  although  we  suppose  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  clergy  5  both  are  as  essential  to  the  sale  of  such  an  article,  as  the  wine 
and  the  lemon  to  a  sherry  cobbler.  The  former  seals  its  power,  the  latter  its 
veracity.  It  is  for  consumption  of  course.  We  preserve  the  original  as  a  curi- 
osity ;  we  think  it  decidedly  more  satisfactory  than  the  Fandangulum  Tops,  or 
the  Unguentum  Apostolorum ;  and  almost  equal  to  some  academic  prescriptions 
we  have  seen.  It  occupies  an  entire  page,  and  is  written  in  full  scientificals, 
none  of  your  half-laughs,  but  the  regular  stuff.  To  begin:  "  Mucilago  cochlea 
terrestris  excicata,  a  pound."  What  think  you  is  that,  my  verdant  reader  % 
By  my  troth,  it's  dried  snails'  mucilage,  and  nothing  shorter  :  ask  the  doctor. 
Then  comes,  flowers  of  sweet  smelling  violets,  red  poppy  flowers,  althea  flowers, 
each  four  ounces.  These  the  philanthropist  directs  to  be  infused  in  two  gallons 
of  boiling  water,  to  stand  till  it  becomes  warm  as  new  milk :  it  is  then  to  be 
strained  and  four  ounces  of  iceland  moss  and  four  of  the  fucus  helminthrocorton ! 
— of  each  four  ounces.  This  hell-minthrocorton  is  a  vegetable  of  tremendous 
power,  as  its  name  would  seem  to  indicate,  for  expelling  worms )  it  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  old  books ;  if  it  grows  anywhere,  probably  it  is  a  great  way  off ;  per- 
haps a  part  of  its  name  is  designed  to  give  its  "  habitat  j"  the  philanthropist  has 
it  in  his  shop  no  doubt ;  he  must  be  acquainted  with  that  region  if  his  predilec- 
tions may  be  judged  from  his  former  occupations;  he  used,  as  we  said,  to  amuse 
the  public  by  crawling  into  a  hot  oven  and  drinking  prussic  acid.  Well,  to  pro- 
ceed :  where  were  we — Oh !  ah !  "  Put  these  into  a  gallon  of  warm  water  and 
boil  them  till  you  extract  all  the  gum  !  Then  strain.  Now  put  all  three  of  the 
mixtures  into  a  brass  kettle,  and  add  thirty  pounds  of  white  sugar !  Now  boil 
it  down  to  sixty  pints,  and  bottle !"  Now  comes  the  rascal's  real  skill  in  the 
whole  affair,  which  of  course  he  means  to  make  and  sell  at  a  round  price.  We 
won't  tell  the  dose,  for  fear  of  doing  mischief,  for  there  are  plenty  of  fools  left ;  he 
puts  a  large  quantity  of  laudanum  in  each  bottle  !  He  is  rather  obscure  in  one 
important  item,  i.e.  he  don't  tell  whether  he  means  to  economize,  and  use  the 
whole  snail,  or  whether  he  means  to  collect  the  slime  himself.  We  should  re- 
commend the  latter  as  a  suitable  occupation.  The  brass  kettle  is  undoubtedly 
important ;  he  probably  makes  his  punch  in  one.  If  he  attempts  to  use  our  re- 
marks as  approbatory  of  his  roguery,  we'll  give  him  a  taste  of  something  a  little 
more  piquant  than  violets  or  snail  soup. 


PAINE'S  OXYGEN  LIGHT. 

The  following  capital  hit  at  Paine's  Light,  is  from  the  witty  pen  of  S.  S.  Halde- 
raan  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  editor  of  that  excellent  work,  the  Farm  Joumil,  of  which 
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we  can  only  say,  it  is  the  most  admirably  scientific  and  intelligible  work  on  agri- 
culture that  comes  under  our  eye. 

"  Mr.  Paine  has  promised  the  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy.  that  in 
the  course  of  a  week  he  will  illuminate  the  editors  office  by  his  new  mode  of 
producing  light.  The  ox}rgen  light  is  a  new  discovery  of  Mr.  Paine,  which  the 
Spy  says  is  a  process  of  catalizing  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  rendering 
it  highly  luminiferous,  at  a  mere  nominal  expense,  without  the  cost  of  machine- 
ry, or  any  other  apparatus  than  an  air  receiver,  capable  of  holding  common  air. 

';  In  this  new  discovery  of  Mr.  Paine  oxygen  is  to  be  catalized  (that  is,  united 
with  the  vapor  of  turpentine)  to  form  light.  One  mode  of  doing  this  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  turpentine  is  to  be  mixed  with  other  ingredients  (then  called  burning 
fluid,  &c.)  and  put  into  an  apparatus  technically  called  a  lamp,  which  termi- 
nates above  with  a  vertical  longitudinally  perforated  metallic  cylinder,  through 
which  one  extremity  of  a  loosely  spun  piece  of  cotton  (technically  called  a,  wick) 
is  passed  into  the  catalizing  fluid,  the  other  extremity  being  left  exposed  at  the 
top  of  the  apparatus  or  lamp,  where  it  soon  becomes  saturated  by  capillary  at- 
traction, and  is  ready  for  action.  If  flame  be  now  applied  to  the  exposed  wick, 
a  complete  catalizo.twn  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  will  take  place,  and  a  fine  light 
will  be  the  result.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  '  nominal,*  and  of  the  oxygen 
nothing,  so  that  the  expense  of  the  burning  fluid  alone  need  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

"  A  second  mode  of  using  the  air  for  lighting  purposes,  is  to  pass  the  rays  of 
the  sun  through  it ;  but  as  this  is  only  adapted  for  daylight,  the  old  mode  of  ex- 
tracting '  sunbeams  from  cucumbers'  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  night  use, 
unless  a  squash  is  found  to  be  more  luminous, — and  in  our  early  days  we  actually 
saw  a  luminous  pumpkin.  This,  like  Paine"  s  late  ingenious  contrivance,  had 
been  formed  t;  into  an  air  receiver  capable  of  holding  common  air,"  and  was 
carved  so  as  to  resemble  a  skull,  the  mouth  being  armed  with  a  formidable  set 
of  teeth  like  those  of  a  cross-cut  saw.  The  light  came  from  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  was  probably  due  to  a  union  of  oxygen  and  tallow.  This  light  is  quite  safe, 
unlike  Mr,  Paine' s  hat  full  of  hydrogen,  which  exploded  '•  like  a  six-pounder.'  '* 


PHYSIC  AND  NATURE  IN  A  DRUG  SHOP. 

The  fondness  for  greasing  the  head  and  body  to  regenerate  the  hair  and  to 
cure  rheumatism,  and  the  facilities  for  gratifying  the  passion,  received  an  amus- 
ing illustration  by  a  druggist's  boy  we  used  to  know  in  years  agone.  Observing 
during  our  attendance  upon  his  employer,  that  he  advertised  on  a  huge  label  at 
the  door,  SKUNK'S  GREASE,  RATTLE  SNAKE'S  GREASE,  BEAR'S  GREASE, 
&c,  we  desired  him  one  day  to  show  us  the  articles.  With  great  gravity  he 
went  down  cellar  and  brought  up  a  single  small  gallipot  and  three  phials  of 
abominable  and  indescribable  odor.  Asking  him  to  point  out  the  respective  ar- 
ticles, he  assured  us  with  much  gravity,  looking  out  of  a  pair  of  twinkling  gray 
eyes  beneath  a  villanous  brow  over  a  pair  of  huge  green  spectacles  on  the  ex- 
treme end  of  a  long  hooked  nose,  that  they  "  were  all  contained  in  that  pot,  only 
receiving  flavor  from  the  bottle,  the  same  being  kept  down  cellar  to  preserve  the 
invaluable  articles  in  prime  order."  "  It  was  decidedly  the  most  profitable  article 
in  the  shop."  "  The  skunk's  grease  and  the  rattlesnake's  grease  for  rheumatis,  and 
the  bear's  grease  for  the  hair."  He  had  also  the  oil  of  catfish,  and  oil  of  earth- 
worms, in  a  single  bottle  !  These  he  dispensed  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ounce, 
and  assured  us  he  considered  it  a  great  blessing  for  a  druggist  "  to  know  na- 
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tur."  He  was  decidedly  pious,  and  considered  a  shining  light  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. By  way  of  illustration  of  the  importance  of  his  knowledge  of  "  natur"  we 
take  occasion  to  tell  our  readers,  his  oil  of  earth-worms  was  much  praised  by  a 
reverend  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  for  its  great  virtue  in  sprains. 


MEDICAL  PYROTECHNICS. 

Dr.  Bowron  has  let  off  another  philosophical  sky-rocket  that  throws  that 
Drummond  Light  of  his,  before  noticed,  completely  into  the  shade.  Here 
is  a  little  taste;  we  are  almost  afraid  to  touch  it,  for  fear  of  going  "right 
straight  up  ;"  besides  it's  hardly  fair  to  dismember  it ;  for  it  is  like  the  tail  of  a 
kite;  or,  as  the  doctor  would  more  elegantly  say,  "a  part  of  one  stupendous 
whole." 

"  Magnetism  is  the  first  and  only  primary  motor  cause  of  light,  sound,  caloric, 
and  electricity.  It  is  magnetic  polarization  that  controls  and  regulates  the  plan- 
ets in  their  journey  round  the  sun,  and  fastens  with  eternal  power  '  the  bands  of 
Orion.'  It  is  magnetism  that  produces  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  and 
pours  out  from  the  great  luminary  of  our  day  those  vivifying  beams  of  light  and 
life  that  animate  the  world.  It  is  magnetism  which  connects  with  indissoluble 
chains  the  smallest  microscopic  animalculae  with  the  whole  planetary  sys- 
tem :  with  Sirius,  with  Arcturus,  with  Aldebaran,  and  the  whole  host  of 
Heaven." 

The  Doctor  will  keep  at  poor  Orion  and  them  Pleiades  j  well,  well!  they  have 
arrived  at  a  respectable  old  age  and  will  answer  for  some  time  yet.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  the  Doctor's  efforts,  and  hope  he  will  long  live  to  have  many  a 
crack  at  'em. 

CHOLERA   INFANTUM. 

That  unfortunate  and  fatherless  weanling,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy,  whose  birth  with  our  gloomy  prognosis  was  announced  in  the 
February  number  for  1851,  is  dead.  Whether  from  original  constitutional  feeble- 
ness and  the  desertion  of  its  unnatural  father,  or  the  unwholesome  properties  of 
the  aliment  and  air  afforded  it  by  its  foster  parents,  the  Belle vue  Clique,  it  has 
always  presented  a  very  livid  and  feeble  aspect,  showing  an  evident  predomi- 
nance of  the  white  tissues,  and  a  general  tendency  to  marasmus ;  it  died  finally 
from  inanition,  and  was  attended  to  the  place  of  its  interment  in  the  Pathologico- 
Literary  Cabinet,  where  its  predecessors  lie,  by  Sysiphus  and  the  Hydrophobic 
Professor.  From  their  similar  bereavement,  they  were  judged  by  the  clique  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  sympathize  with  its  devoted  nurse  and  his  sorrowing 
•brethren.  But  our  grief  is  not  unmingled  with  hope,  e'en  while  we  write,  we 
greet  its  successor  in  the  Medical  Times :  yet,  alas !  the  same  doting  yet  feeble 
parents  have  given  birth  to  it,  and  it  is  to  be  nourished  by  the  same  pap.  We 
fear  the  same  sad  fate  awaits  it ;  and  in  one  short  year  it  will  be  torn  from  the 
fond  arms  of  its  dry  nurse  and  lie  side  by  side  with  its  hapless  predecessors. 
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SEASONING  FOR  A  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  following  formula  from  a  prolific  contemporary,  is  an  elegant  one  for 
seasoning  the  pages  of  a  medical  journal.  Let  them  be  used  ad  libitum,  they're 
good,  and  that's  enough :  consult  your  own  palate ;  there's  no  use  trying  to 
please  everybody : 

"  A  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

"  Let  the  galled  jade  wince ;  our  withers  are  unwrung." 

"  Othello's  occupation's  gone." 

"  'Tis  true,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true." 

"  Stat  nominis  umbra." 

"  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat." 

<;  Hinc  illse  lachrymse." 


CAUDATE  PROFESSORS  :  A  NEW  SPECIES. 

We  congratulate  the  profession  on  the  appointment  of  six  new  professors  to 
the  medical  department  of  the  New  York  University  with  a  salary  of  $300  per 
annum  !  As  the  different  divisions  of  this  medical  tail  proceed  from  the  majes- 
tic animal  to  which  it  is  appended,  they  become  gradually  and  beautifully  less 
to  the  tip.  This  enviable  though  precarious  situation,  hitherto  occupied  by  the 
Phenomenon,  who  effected  and  retains  his  adhesion  by  the  judicious  use  of  the 
pecuniary  collodion,  is  filled  by  a  specimen  described  in  our  Life  Sketches — 
species  Squab.  We  congratulate  our  friend  on  his  good  fortune ;  he  may  in 
truth  be  said  to  hold  his  position  by  mere — skin  ;  but  we  fear  the  restless  charac- 
ter and  starved  condition  of  the  animal  may  sever  the  adhesion  (unless  he  can 
use  the  golden  collodion,)  and  allow  the  future  historian  when  contemplating  its 
cwr-tailed  condition,  to  inquire  with  that  innocent  juvenile, — "  whether  it  was  cut 
off,  or  druv  in  V  There's  a  good  deal  of  driving  necessary,  and  great  scram- 
bling for  the  bones  among  our  medical  curs  now-a-days.  We  intend  applying 
for  the  station  of  whipper-in. 


A  HOMCEOPATHIC  BOX. 

A  box  of  Homoeopathic  pillules  was  lately  found  in  a  lumber-yard  in  this  city, 
where  it  had  been  thrown  by  some  disappointed  pickpocket :  it  was  brought  by 
a  policeman  to  a  medical  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  and  on  examination 
found  to  contain  on  one  side  a  set  of  Homoeopathic  medicines,  and  on  the 
other  all  the  "  Samsonian"  remedies  of  Allopathy !  We  like  this ;  it  shows  an  ac- 
commodating spirit. 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.   CV. — Muscular  and   Constitutional  Strength;   its   Origin;    Vegetable 

and  Animal  Diet, 

"  Arise,  Peter,  slay  and  eat." 

The  reader  who  has  followed  us  through  the  leading  articles  of  the  two 
preceding  numbers,  has  doubtless  been  convinced  that  we  are  desirous  of  ex- 
ercising his  judgment  rather  than  his  fancy.  We  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe in  the  plainest  manner,  those  great  principles  of  his  organic  life, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  he  can  never  comprehend  the  rationality  or 
absurdity  of  swallowing  physic.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  him  to  under- 
stand the  elementary  constituents  of  his  body  and  the  laws  which  govern 
their  attractions,  in  order  to  preserve  its  integrity,  as  for  the  architect  and 
ship  builder  to  comprehend  the  intimate  structure,  chemical  composition,  and 
tenacity  of  fiber,  of  the  stone,  cement,  iron,  and  timber,  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  houses  or  ships  ;  just  as  surely  as  time  and  the  elements  act 
upon  them,  do  the  same  agents  and  the  moral  emotions,  act  upon  our  bodies. 
As  surely  as  some  materials  are  better  fitted  than  others,  to  resist  destructive 
atmospheric  and  mechanical  agents,  just  so  certainly  will  different  degrees  of 
vital  or  organic  strength,  vary  in  preserving  the  health  of  the  body  and  integ- 
rity of  the  mind. 

The  vermin  that  crawl  over  the  face  of  the  earth  and  glory  in  their  filthy 
practices,  viz. :  the  quacks  of  all  classes,  whether  Allopathic,  Homceopatliic, 
or  Hydropathic,  may  console  themselves  that  they  possess  a  fee  simple  of 
human  perception  ;  but  we  assure  them  they  marvelously  resemble  that 
other  horde  of  impostors  who  use  the  glorious 

"  Light  that  cometh  from  on  high 
For  spiritual  trades  to  cozen  by." 
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The  time  is  fast  coming,  nay,  it  is  now  here,  when  their  former  dupes  begin 
to  perceive,  they  show 

"But  a  dark  lantern  of  the  spirit, 
Which  none  see  by  but  those  who  bear  it." 

It  is  as  absurd  to  be  enslaved  by  medical,  as  by  religious  or  political  roguery. 
Until  men  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  do  their  own  thinking,  they 
will  be  ridden  by  every  needy  adventurer,  too  indolent  to  earn  his  bread  by 
the  manly  use  of  his  muscles,  but  unfortunately  cunning  enough  to  ensnare 
his  brother.  The  poor  victims  of  collegiate,  pulpit,  and  political  philan- 
thropy, are  constantly  in  pursuit  of  a  new  regenerator ;  with  empty  head  and 
eager  haste  they  pursue 

"  An  ignis  fatuus  that  bewitches, 
And  leads  them  into  pools  and  ditches." 

Fishing  in  the  mire  and  under  the  ice  of  ignorance,  they  forcibly  illustrate  the 
description  of  that  inimitable  poet,  who  'twere  great  pity  had  not  an  endless 
lease  of  life  if  only  for  the  benefit  of  this  age  of  quackery ; 

"  Diving,  like  wild  fowl,  for  salvation, 
They  fish  to  catch  regeneration'^ 

but  it  is  very  certain  they  will  never  be  successful  in  the  pursuit,  until  they 
come  humbly  and  reverently  to  the  footstool  of  science  ;  she  never  will  betray 
the  heart  that  trusts  her.  Simple  and  beautiful  in  mien,  she  opens  her  lips 
and  truth  issues  from  her  portals.  In  this  glorious  age  and  happy  country, 
the  pure  fountains  of  her  nourishment  are  as  free  for  the  beggar  as  for  the 
prince.  Our  public  schools,  those  eye-sores  to  the  designing  and  cold-heart- 
ed Jesuit,  who  tracks  his  slimy  way  through  our  streets  and  defiles  the 
altar  of  domestic  happiness,  setting  the  child  against  the  parent,  and  inciting 
the  hatred  of  the  citizen  against  the  laws  that  protect  him — aye,  even  with 
the  aid  of  that  conceited  and  vain  hireling  and  his  ludicrous  ecclesiastico- 
regal  title,  (as  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  as  the  humility  of  a  Chris- 
tian,) will  continue  to  exercise  an  influence  that  will  rescue  the  children  at 
least,  of  those  unfortunate  victims  of  political  and  religious  oppression,  from 
the  moral  and  physical  degradation  which  is  ever  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
starvation.  Man  was  never  designed  to  gnaw  a  potato  from  his  naked  hand 
or  a  wooden  bowl  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  hovel !  It  is  but  a  single  remove 
from  the  pen  and  trough  where  the  most  filthy  of  quadrupeds  receives  it !  It 
contains  not  the  elements  of  healthful  nutrition ;  its  demoralizing  influence, 
with  the  oppressive  aid  of  a  hireling  English  priesthood,  has  half  depopu- 
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lated  a  nation  !  The  humanizing  refinements  of  the  table  in  civilized  life, 
consequent  upon  those  blest  sources  of  its  varied  supply,  the  fruit  of  mental 
freedom  in  our  happy  country,  will  insure  the  discovery  of  that  vile  hypocri- 
sy, that  would  keep  men  in  ignorance  in  order  to  riot  upon  their  debasement. 
Show  me  the  peasant  at  his  meals,  and  the  condition  of  his  children  and  their 
schoolhouse,  and  I  will  show  you  his  capacity  for  self-government.  True 
religion  and  just  law,  will  always  follow  the  humanizing  influence  of  gen- 
eral education  in  science,  and  equalization  of  the  facilities  for  insuring  a  full 
supply  of  the  bodily  and  mental  wants  of  all  the  people.  This  is  the  democ- 
racy of  Physiology  ;  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scalpel.  The  Body  and  the 
Soul ;  the  Brain  and  the  Stomach,  are  with  us  inseparable.  No  man  can  un- 
derstandingly  thank  God,  for  priestly  despotism  and  an  empty  stomach. 

In  pursuing  then,  the  subject  of  the  elementary  constituents  of  our  bodies, 
having  disposed  for  the  present  of  Carbon,  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen,  we  now 
come  to  Nitrogen,  a  substance  that  plays  a  part  in  the  animal  system,  of 
equal  importance  with  Carbon  in  vegetables.  It  is  the  last  of  the  four  great 
gaseous  elements  of  our  bodies,  and  constitutes  the  base  of  the  entire  muscular 
and  ligamentous  system.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  principal  product  of  the  expiration  or  breath  of  animals,  and  is  the  chief 
food  of  vegetables ;  its  solid  part,  or  Carbon,  constituting  nearly  half  of  the 
various  substances  derived  from  them  for  the  use  of  our  bodies,  and  answer- 
ing (chiefly  in  the  form  of  fat),  as  a  store  of  fuel  to  be  consumed  in  our 
lungs  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  :  see  the  last  August 
number.  Now  as  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  by  the  lungs  of  animals  for 
the  use  of  plants,  it  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  mutual  play  of  these 
two  living  and  creative  forces,  should  in  turn  cause  the  production  of  the 
nitrogen  gas  of  the  atmosphere  by  vegetables.  This  however  is  found  not  to 
be  the  case.  Oxygen,  constituting  21  parts  in  one  hundred  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  have  shown  to  be  the  direct  produce  of  vegetables,  and  essential  to 
vitalize  the  blood  of  animals ;  but  Nitrogen,  forming  the  remaining  19  parts 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  being  the  great  base  of  animal  life,  constituting  all 
the  muscular  or  the  red  and  lean  parts  of  every  animal,  and  all  the  connect- 
ing tissues  and  ligaments,  and  the  animal  part  or  moulds  for  the  lime  of  the 
bones — Nitrogen,  is  neither  produced  by  vegetables,  nor  does  it  form,  as  in 
animals,  any  considerable  part  of  their  substance.  Whence  then  does  it 
originate  ?  inquires  the  reader.  Let  us  confess  at  once,  we  know  no  source 
but  Creative  Power  ;  the  second  step  in  the  grand  plan  is  yet  to  be  discovered 
by  those  great  high  priests  of  nature,  the  Physiologists.  A  mere  trace,  if 
you  remember,  of  carbonic  acid  was  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
constituting  less  than  one  per  cent.     The  known  sources  of  its  supply,  viz., 
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the  lungs  of  animals,  combustion,  the  decomposition  of  vegetables,  the  chem- 
ical action  of  the  air  on  lime,  and  volcanic  action  unitedly,  supplying  it  no 
faster  than  it  is  required  for  the  increase  of  the  immense  mass  of  vegetables 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  thus  they  keep  the  air  free  from  the  excess  of 
this  substance  so  deadly  to  animal  life,  and  render  it  respirable. 

Nitrogen  gas  was  discovered  to  be  a  distinct  constituent  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  year  1*775,  a  year  after  Oxygen.  It  is  sometimes  called  Azote, 
signifying  in  Greek,  the  opposite  of  life,  because  it  cannot  alone  support 
respiration  :  the  term  Nitrogen,  is  used  because  it  is  the  base  of  nitric  acid. 

Pure  Nitrogen  may  be  obtained  from  the  atmcsphere,  byburning  a  piece 
of  Phosphorus  in  a- bell  glass  rilled  with  atmcspheric  air  and  inverted  over 
water.     The  strong  affinity  of  Phosphorus  for  Oxygen,  causes  it  to  burn  till 
all  the  twenty-one  parts  of  Oxygen  are  consumed  and  the  Nitrogen  alone 
is  left.     It  is  not  a  supporter  of  combustion,  instantly  extinguishing  all  burn- 
ing bodies  that  are  introduced  into  it.     No  animal  can  live  in  it.     The  uses 
of  the  Nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  like  its  origin,  are  in  a  great  measure,  un- 
known ;  but  it  doubtless  serves  some  useful  purpose  in   the  economy  of 
animals,  probably  the  production  of  muscle.      It  is  almost  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  idea  of  its  use  being  unknown,  with  the  known  economy  of 
nature.     Without  going  into  the  hypotheses  of  physiologists  on  this  extremely 
interesting  subject,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  yet  be  clearly  demonstrated 
that  like  Carbonic  acid  by  plants,  it  is  under  favorable  circumstances  directly 
absorbed  into  the  system,  and  thus  furnishes,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  vege- 
table nutrition,  material  for  the  muscular  and  membranous  portions  of  our 
bodies.     It  seems  indeed  unreasonable  to  suppose  otherwise.     Pereira  re- 
marks in    supporting  the  doctrine  of  its    absorption   by  our  bodies,   "  The 
establishment  or   rejection  of  the  theory  of  the  necessity  of  nitroo-enized 
foods  is  most  essentially  affected  by  the  argument ;  for  should  it  be  shown 
that  Nitrogen  is  absorbed  by  the  lungs,  we  have  then  another  source  for  the 
Nitrogen  of  the  tissues  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Nitrogen  be  not  ab- 
sorbed, the  tissues  can  obtain  this  element  from  the  food  only." 

When  the  reader  shall  learn  the  actual  quantity  of  Nitrogen  contained 
in  the  potato,  we  think  he  will  be  puzzled  to  determine  how  those  of  the 
Irish  who  get  no  buttermilk  continue  to  live,  unless  they  obtain  the  material 
for  formiug  muscle  from  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  here  proper  to  remark,  that  fat,  which  we  have  stated  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Liebeg,  to  be  the  fuel  of  the  system,  is  supposed  by  some  emiuent 
chemists  to  be  convertible  into  an  element  of  nutrition,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  hybernating  animals  subsist  for  months  without  food,  and  some  of 
them  are  not  materially  lighter  when  they  again  assume  an  active  state. 
There  is  another  source  of  Nitrogen  which  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed; 
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we  allude  to  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere.  Liebeg  has  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  this  substance  in  the  air,  and  has  assigned  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  plants  derive  the  nitrogen  of  their  nitrogenized  principles  from  it. 
The  ammonia  of  the  inspired  air,  may  therefore  be  one  of  the  sources  from 
whence  animals  derive  a  part,  small  though  it  be,  of  the  nitrogen  of  their 
systems.  That  plants  derive  ammonia  from  the  snow,  rains  and  air,  acting 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  is  sufficiently  proved. 

We  gave  a  table  showing  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  chief  arti- 
cles from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  in  several  species  of  oil  and  fat, 
starch  and  sugar.  The  following  one  comprehending  most  of  the  same 
articles,  shows  the  quantity  of  Nitrogen  contained  in  them.  The  read- 
er will  observe  particularly,  the  immense  disproportion  between  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  sources  of  its  supply,  and  we  think  that  after  the 
dietetic  and  physiological  remarks  to  which  we  hope  to  receive  his  at- 
tention in  a  future  effort,  on  the  difference  between  the  structure  of  the 
intestines  of  grass  and  grain  eating  animals,  and  that  of  the  flesh  eaters,  he 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  propriety  of  our  advocating  a  varied  diet. 
In  the  tables  of  the  quantities  of  Nitrogen,  we  omit  the  fractions,  although 
in  most  of  the  articles  they  amount  to  an  additional  unit.  The  reader  will 
please  to  remember  that  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  constituting  three  of  the 
more  palpable,  are  extremely  important  principles  in  animal  foods,  with 
which  he  must  become  perfectly  familiar,  as  we  progress  in  our  articles  on 
diet  and  the  formation  of  our  tissues.  We  desire  him  particularly  to  remark 
the  actual  identity  in  the  quantity  of  Nitrogen  contained  in  these  elements, 
whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  for  as  they  comprise  the  three  princi- 
pal elements  of  our  nutrition,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  we  live  upon  vegetable  or  animal  food  :  but  this  is  far  from  being- 
true,  as  there  is  a  mighty  difference  in  the  quantity  of  each  contained  in  the 
respective  articles  of  our  food.  Of  this  presently  ;  there  is  much  of  great  in- 
terest to  be  said ;  we  have  yet  to  consider  their  use  and  amount,  in  every 
separate  article  constituting  our  food. 

Animal  Albumen  (we  select  eggs  as  the  representative,  but  remember  it  is 
always  the  same  wherever  derived),  contains  fifteen  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen ; 
i.e.,  its  power  to  form  muscle  and  ligament  is  fifteen  ;  vegetable  albumen  of 
wheat,  do.  fifteen  ;  animal  fibrin,  do.  fifteen ;  vegetable  fibrin,  do.  fifteen ; 
animal  casein,  do.  fifteen;  vegetable  casein,  do.  fifteen.  Casein  is  nothing 
more  than  cheese,  or  the  chief  substance  of  milk  coagulated  and  the  whey 
pressed  out,  but  containing  more  or  less  butter ;  the  more  the  richer.  To  pro- 
ceed with  the  table  which  we  condense  from  Pereira  :  vegetable  Gluten,  the 
substance  left  when  the  starch,  sugar,  gum  and  albumen  are  washed  away 
from  wheaten  dough,  and  the  principle  of  nutriment  in  that  grain,  contains 
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fifteen  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen  ;  animal  tendons  and  isinglass  each  contain 
eighteen  per  cent.  Gluten  is  now  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  high  power  to  form  muscle  and  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
diet  question.  The  only  reason  it  is  not  called  simply  vegetable  fibrin,  and 
allowed  to  take  its  place  without  altering  its  name  as  it  is  washed  from  the 
wheaten  dough,  as  one  of  the  three  plastic  elements,  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
casein,  is,  that  the  gluten,  although  it  gives  the  mass  its  name,  and  is  itself  only 
twenty  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  holds  in  its  glutinous  emlra?e  no  less  than 
seventy-two  parts  of  fibrin ;  it  would  then  seem  proper,  were  it  not  for  its 
peculiar  appearance  when  washed  from  the  dough,  to  call  it  fibrin  at  once. 
We  must  recur  to  this  substance  hereafter,  when  describing  macaroni. 

"We  now  continue  the  table  of  Nitrogen  from  the  more  important  com- 
pound aliments,  i.e.,  all  the  various  parts  combined  in  the  grain,  flesh,  &c, 
as  they  appear  on  the  stall  or  the  table  ;  cooking  not  essentially  altering  the 
amount  of  Nitrogen,  although  often  effecting  changes  prejudicial  to  its  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  in  the  form  of  human  muscle. 

Wheat — the  reader  will  observe  we  now  speak  of  the  whole  or  compound 
grain,  and  not  the  gluten  or  fibrin — contains,  when  dried,  but  two  per  cent, 
of  Nitrogen  ;  Rye,  one  per  cent,  and  seven-tenths  ;  when  the  fractional  parts 
nearly  approach  another  unit,  we  shall  now  mention  them,  because  the  value 
of  these  articles  as  diet  is,  from  their  common  use,  very  important.     Oats 
contain  only  two  per  cent. ;  Barley,  dried,  two ;  Rice,  one  and  thirty-nine 
one-hundredths  ;  Indian  Corn,  two  :  here  we  see  it  is  clearly  as  valuable  as 
Wheat ;  of  this  hereafter.     Peas  contain  four  per  cent. ;  Horse-Beans,  dried, 
five  per  cent. !   thus  the  value  of  these  articles  appears  by  analysis  to  sus- 
tain the  opinions  of  the  graziers  and  cattle-feeders,  as  well  as  the  peasantry 
of  some  rural  districts  in  Europe.     Lentils  (a  bean  used  in  France)  and  Kid- 
ney-Beans, each  four  per  cent.     How  surprising  will  it  appear  to  the  reader, 
that  Potatoes,  sustaining  so  many  millions  of  the  Irish,  should  contain  not 
one  per  cent. !     Thirty-seven  one-hundredths  of  Nitrogen  only  appear  by 
Dr.  Pereira's  table  !     As  this  root  must,  from  its  importance,  form  a  subject 
for  a  second  article,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  Liebeg  considers 
its  starch  only  in  the  light  of  an  element  of  respiration,  and  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  being  transformed  into  blood  or  organized  tissues.     This,  if  true — 
and  we  confess  strong  doubts — leaves  us  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  people.     According  to  the  table, 
the  Nitrogen  of  the  small  quantity  of  buttermilk  some  of  them  occasionally 
get,  is  (if  the  Nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  be  not  appropriable)  the  only  ex- 
planation of  the  continuance  of  life.     Their  incapacity  to  resist  typhus  fever 
and  cholera,  and  those  other  diseases  which  require  the  possession  of  organic 
strength,  is  painfully  well-known  to  our  dispensary  physicians  and  sea-cap- 
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tairi's.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  death  from  Cholera  within  three  to  six 
hours  in  recently-arrived  Irishmen,  men  of  large  proportions  and  fully 
developed  fat  and  muscle  ;  whilst  others  of  our  own  flesh-eating  countrymen, 
of  comparatively  meager  proportions,  have  resisted  the  diarrhea  for  two  or 
three  days  and  ultimately  recovered.  Liebeg  says,  "  Children  fed  upon  ar- 
row-root, salep,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  amylaceous  [starchy]  food,  which  does 
not  contain  ingredients  fitted  for  the  formation  of  bones  and  muscles,  become 
fat,  and  acquire  much  embonpoint :  their  limbs  appear  full,  but  they  do  not 
acquire  strength,  nor  are  their  organs  properly  developed."  Think  of  that ! 
ye  wretched  old  mill-horse  Medical  Fogies  !  ye  smiling,  simpering,  devoted 
mothers,  with  your  "  dear  old  doctors,"  and  wonder  not  at  the  weekly  tables  of 
infant  mortality,  "  Hydrocephalus  [dropsy  of  the  brain]  30  !"  'Tis  nothing 
but  starvation  and  filling  of  the  vessels  of  its  brain  with  watery  blood  sent 
there  by  its  cries,  from  the  griping  of  food  utterly  unsuited  to  its  nature  ! 
The  Physicians  of  the  Hospital  for  infant  foundlings  in  Paris,  have  long  since 
ascertained  by  the  examination  of  thousands  of  their  dead  bodies,  that  the 
starch  grains  are  found  low  in  the  intestines  where  they  are  utterly  out  of  the 
power  of  digestion  and  assimilation  :  of  course  it  is  here,  and  in  Paris,  utterly 
repudiated  by  all  men  of  science.  In  the  absence  of  the  mother's  milk, 
cow's  milk  only  should  be  used. 

We  pass  over  the  entire  list  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  they  do  not 
average  over  two  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen,  and  are  consequently  only  useful  for 
respiration  and  other  physiological  uses,  not  appertaining  to  this  article, 
which,  from  its  length,  we  must  now  close,  with  the  articles  of  most  value  as 
producers  of  muscle  and  constitutional  or  organic  strength. 

The  blood  of  the  Ox,  dried,  the  red  meat  or  muscle  of  the  same,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  deer,  yield  fifteen  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen  ;  veal,  fourteen  per  cent. 
This  shows  the  power  of  exercise  in  adding  the  element  of  strength  to  the 
mature  animal :  the  blood  in  the  young  creature  contains  less  fibrin,  which  is 
the  material  of  muscle,  or  Nitrogen  in  its  tangible  and  visible  form.  The  ef- 
fect of  exercise  in  preventing  albuminous  deposits  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  is 
fully  treated  of  in  the  article  on  Consumption,  in  the  March  number  for  1849, 
and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  that  we  advise  the  reader 
who  would  profit  by  it  to  read  them  consecutively. 

As  the  gramnivorous  or  grass  and  grain-eating  animals,  are  the  means  se- 
lected by  the  Creator  for  assimilating  and  elaborating  the  Nitrogen  of  vegeta- 
bles, having  a  complicated  alimentary  apparatus  expressly  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  the  command  of  the  Deity  to  Peter  is  clearly  imperative  on  us ;  and 
the  absurdity  of  those  bran-bread  fanatics  who  would  arrogate  to  themselves 
greater  wisdom  than  the  Author  of  their  existence,  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  overweening  vanity  and  desire  to  make  proselytes,  usually  characteristic  of 
that  class  of  miscalled  reformers. 
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Art.  CVI. — Bear-Baiting  in  the  Star- Chamber. — Life  Sketches  of  the  New 

York  Physicians. 

"  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ?    Be  there  bears  in  the  town  ?" 

"  I  think  there  are,  sir  ;  I  heard  them  talked  of." 

"  I  love  the  sport  well." 

"  You  are  afraid,  if  you  see  the  bears  are  loose,  are  you  not  ?" 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

When  the  court  of  Rome  concocted  the  "  Expurgatoriurn,"  with  the  view 
of  preserving  the  strength  and  purity  of  their  holy  influence  over  the  people, 
and  giving  the  Devil  the  benefit  of  such  seditious  heretical  intellectual 
efforts  as  popular  indignation  and  ferment  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  public 
caldron,  they  were  the  unconscious  progenitors  of  an  institution  that  had  its 
origin  some  few  hundred  years  later,  and  at  one  period  of  its  existence  was 
illumined  by  the  presence  of  Justice  Shallow,  Esq.,  "  Cust-alorum,"  and  if  we 
may  believe  Cousin  Slender,  "  a  gentleman  born  ;"  who  wrote  himself  "  Ar- 
migero  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  Armigero."  This  worthy 
gentleman,  whose  high  privilege  it  was  to  show  the  "  dozen  white  luces  in 
his  coat,"  (pray  heaven,  dear  reader,  for  the  honor  of  the  Academy,  don't 
alter  the  orthography  of  the  emblem,  as  did  Sir  Hugh)  although — we  breathe 
it  softly,  we  are  not  quite  sure  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  members, 
but  they  are  quite  able  to  match  the  proud  badge  in  its  more  familiar  ortho- 
graphy, and  to  say  with  him  "  it  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies 
love" — this  worthy  gentleman,  was  quite  as  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  the 
court  before  whom  he  recounted  his  wrongs,  and  sought  redress  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  fat  knight,  as  we  are,  of  the  amazing  effrontery  of  our  occa- 
sional display  of  some  of  the  pastimes  of  the  "  Armigeros"  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine :  but  they  are  so  diverting,  that  for  the  soul  of 
us  we  can't  help  it ;  and  so,  with  our  most  profound  regards,  dearly  beloved 
brethren,  hold  up  your  heads,  for  we  are  going  to  prescribe  for  you. 

This  illustrious  body  of  Savans,  originated  from  the  ruins  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  an  institution  embalmed  in  the  memory 
of  every  venerable  Esculapian  who  had  an  eye  for  the  fancy.  The  brethren 
were  jogging  on  in  the  good  old  way,  with  their  lancets,  Dover's  powders, 
jalap  and  calomel  XX  «td  XX,  always  ready,  and  relating  their  "  wonderful 
cases"  over  their  whisky-toddy,  when  that  glorious  old  charlatan,  Hahne- 
mann, whom  we  greatly  affection  for  his  genius  and  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  loomed  up  from  the  mists  of  Germany,  and  threatened  to  ob- 
scure the  coruscations  of  that  galaxy  of  science — that  Koh-i-noor  of  medical 
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learning,  that  monthly  irradiated  the  chambers  of  the  old  Marine  Court ! 
But  when  the  cunning  peasant,  Priessnitz,  threatened  to  drown  even  the  rem- 
nants of  the  rays  that  illumined  their  temple,  and  the  shadows  of  the  de- 
parted worth  of  a  Mitchell,  a  Pascalis,  and  an  Osborn,  yet  haunted  the 
classic  shades  of  the  Pewter  Mug  and  the  Shakspeare,  their  "  esprit  du  corps" 
was  excited  to  a  degree  that  was  supposed  incompatible  with  their  former 
vis  inertia,  and  they  resolved  to  make  a  grand  effort  to  save  the  ship. 
About  this  time  (we  well  remember  the  melancholy  day),  we  were  summon- 
ed by  the  usual  annual  bull  (a  medical  circular),  threatening  the  direst  pains 
and  penalties  for  failing  to  enroll  ourselves  with  the  illustrious  body  of  the 
brethren,  and  assured  that  our  non-compliance  would  forthwith  be  followed 
by  a  suit  at  law,  and  the  certainty  of  being  mulcted  in  so  unheard-of  a  sum, 
that  we  were  fain  to  scrape  together  our  unspent  fees,  and  present  ourselves 
before  the  assembled  magnates.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  scene  that  burst 
upon  our  astonished  vision.  Had  we  actually  beheld  the  horned  beast  of  the 
Apocalypse,  we  could  not  have  been  more  thunderstruck  !  We  felt  inclined 
to  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

"  Obstupui !  steteruntque  comas,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit," 

that  is  to  say,  in  more  elegant  English,  "  I  was  dumbfounded ;  my  hair  stood  up 
like  the  bristles  of  a  fighting-pig,  and  the  devil  a  word  could  I  get  out."  An 
immense  specimen  of  the  brotherhood  from  the  far  west,  (a  recent  importa- 
tion to  the  menagerie,  and  a  perfect  ursus  horribilis)  had  seized  upon  a  miser- 
able cub  of  local  origin,  and  holding  him  about  midway  by  the  most  adhe- 
sive portion  of  his  inexpressibles,  face  adown,  was  vigorously  applying  his 
other  paw  to  that  most  sensitive  part  of  his  anatomy — the  gluteal  region. 
When  he  had  well  nigh  whipped  the  life  out  of  the  wretched  little  cub,  he 
tossed  him  over  the  railing  at  the  very  feet  of  the  President,  and  looked 
round  with  the  greatest  self-complacency,  licking  his  chaps  and  rubbing  his 
huge  paws,  as  if  for  some  more.  The  poor  little  creature,  like  Slender,  had 
caught  him  by  the  chain,  but  foregad,  he  found  him  no  Sackerson.  All 
was  silent  as  death  till  the  terrible  animal  departed,  which  he  soon  did,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom  of  the  creature,  on  observing  no  more  assailants. 
A  hat  was  handed  round  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  hack,  and  the  unfortunate 
little  devil  of  a  doctor,  was  sent  home  to  his  affectionate  wife  in  a  very  pitiable 
condition.  The  meeting  dissolved  in  despair,  and  we  saved  our  ten  dollars. 
It  was  the  last  assemblage  of  the  venerable  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and 
County  of  New  York.  The  brethren,  as  they  slowly  wended  down  the  ave- 
nue, may  have  impressively  uttered  the  exclamation,  "  Ichabod,  Ichabod,  the 
glory  of  my  house  is  departed." 

As  soon  as  the  members  had  recovered  from  the  awful  shock  of  so  terrible 
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an  exhibition,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  regulating  the  diversion  by  a 
proportional  selection  of  combatants,  and  the  prospective  arrival  of  more  such 
formidable  animals  from  the  far  west,  and  really,  secretly  fearing  the  necessity 
of  summoning  the  coroner,  but  what  was  still  more  important,  considering 
the  low  state  of  the  treasury  and  the  high  price  of  oysters  and  whisky,  with 
the  absolute  derision  by  the  outsiders  of  their  legal  threats  for  not  joining 
and  paying  the  fee,  they  put  their  heads  together  in  solemn  caucus,  and  con- 
cocted the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ! 

It  was  Well  understood  by  the  projectors  of  this  glorious  affair,  that  the 
real  object  was  to  regulate  the  diversion  of  medical  bear-baiting,  and  to  put 
down  Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy  and  any  other  roguery  than  such  as  was 
legitimately  hatched  at  home  and  in  the  regular  way ;  besides  keeping  a  wet 
blanket  ready  for  any  aspiring  cub  that  might  show  his  claws,  or  open  his 
mouth  prematurely,  to  utter  any  heterodoxy  either  against  the  lancet,  Dover's 
powders,  XX  and  XX,  or  in  any  way  to  dim  the  glory  of  Old  Fogiedom. 
It  was  fondly  hoped,  that  the  imposing  appellation  and  the  white  neckcloths 
and  gold-headed  canes  of  the  venerables,  would  keep  the  cubs  in  leading- 
strings  at  least.  Alas,  for  the  mutability  of  humanity  !  Our  venerable 
grandfather  old  Adam,  and  his  descendant  the  Devil,  soon  showed  they  had 
not  forgotten  their  beloved  medical  children.  Many  and  infinitely  diverting 
are  the  tricks  they  have  stoked  up  the  brethren  to  commit.  A  general  hug 
has  often  been  threatened,  but  has  not  yet  come  off.  The  scene  we  gave  in 
our  last  was  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  but  the  badger  showed  no  fight,  and 
was  soon  earthed.  At  a  late  meeting,  an  old  bruin  whose  claws  and  teeth 
were  somewhat  dull  from  long  use,  made  a  demonstration  towards  a  hug  of 
the  president  of  one  of  the  colleges,  who  had  been  a  prominent  actor  in 
giving  that  diploma  to  the  Aconitine  Professor.  The  president,  however, 
showed  the  white  feather  and  turned  tail ;  whereupon  old  bruin  made  at  him 
again,  but  was  soon  muzzled  and  compelled  to  draw  in  his  claws,  and  stop 
growling  and  showing  his  teeth.  This  old  gentleman  is  evidently  rejuve- 
nating and  preparing  for  combat,  and  we  may  soon  expect  sport  in  the  regu- 
lar old  way.  We  advise  the  Academy  to  elect  Cardinal  Hughes  as  their 
President ;  his  red  cap,  petticoat  and  stockings,  might  possibly  awe  the  breth- 
ren and  keep  them  in  order. 

But  these  general  descriptions  are  unsatisfactory ;  the  members  will  ex- 
pect individual  attention ;  we  are  quite  aware  of  their  delicate  taste  in  litera- 
ture, and  feel  as  usual  benevolently  disposed. 

Knowing  their  fondness  for  "  high"  game,  and  the  amount  of  our  stock 
"  in  cover,"  better  than  our  readers  (although  our  modesty  will  not  allow  any 
distrust  of  our  abilities  as  a  shot),  we  must  be  a  little  chary  of  the  sport : 
what  say  you,  reader,  to  a  crow  ?     Methinks  you  will  answer  with  the  coun- 
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tryman,  who,  hearing  the  assertion  of  some  city  bloods,  that  game  should  be 
rather  "  high  before  it  was  cooked,"  replied,  rather  than  be  supposed  ignorant 
of  so  classic  a  taste,  that  he  "  knowed  that  right  well ;  there  was  nothing  on 
airth  better  than  a  crow,  if  it  was  well  cooked  :"  the  youngsters  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  having  one  of  the  vermin  in  their  bag,  they  invited  him  to  dine 
on  it  in  their  company.  "  Agreed,"  said  he,  "here's  my  hand."  He  had  an 
eye  to  the  champagne  that  "  he  had  hearn  tell  on,"  and  trusted  to  its  powers 
of  sustaining  his  operations  on  the  crow. 

In  due  time  dinner  was  announced  :  quail,  partridge,  and  woodcock ; 
the  crow  lying  solus  and  in  state,  beautifully  garnished,  was  placed  before 
Tony.  The  youngsters  began  ;  but  purposely  no  Champagne  was  opened. 
The  boys  ate  and  chatted,  casting  furtive  glances  at  Tony  ;  he  had  manfully 
brought  his  huge  mandibulars  to  bear  on  a  piece  of  the  crow ;  temporal, 
masseter  and  pterygoid,  never  had  worked  with  a  better  will.  The  sympa- 
thetic gave  occasional  evidence,  by  an  extra  shade  of  paleness  of  the  face, 
that  the  stomach  considered  itself  ill-used  ;  but  finally  the  crow  was  gone  ; 
nothing  but  the  bones  remained  ;  a  timely  bottle  of  nerve-electrifying  Cham- 
pagne restored  it  to  quiet ;  Tony  had  triumphed.  After  the  wine  had  acted 
on  his  colloquials,  one  of  his  companions  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his 
dinner.  "  Wa-a-1,"  said  he,  "  to  tell  the  truth,  I  kin  eat  it,  but  I  don't  think 
I'll  ever  hanker  arter  it !"  Beloved,  we  think  after  you  have  read  the  fol- 
lowing, you  will  be  likely  to  sympathize  with  Tony.  As  for  us,  you  needn't 
be  concerned ;  you  know,  by  virtue  of  our  calling,  trifles  won't  kill  us — 
here's  your  crows  ;  go  at  them  with  what  appetite  you  may  ;  we  shall  give 
you  neither  woodcock  nor  champagne  till  you  have  eaten  "  high  game." 

The  speculative  pedestrian  whose  early  morning  walk  led  him  through  a 
certain  street  in  New  York,  some  twenty  years  since,  may  have  observed  a 
dilapidated  gig,  that  for  aught  its  appearance  indicated  to  the  contrary,  might 
have  been  used  by  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  or  Ichabod  Crane,  at  the  least ;  how 
it  got  there,  or  whom  it  belonged  to,  were  two  questions  that  did  not  admit  of 

the  same  facilities  of  solution.     The  usual  brass  plate,  with  Dr. in  large 

letters,  directly  opposite  the  vehicle,  might  have  made  the  latter  sufficiently 
clear  ;  but  the  absence  of  the  concomitant  quadruped,  forbad  the  solution  of 
the  former.  It  was  one  morning  our  good  fortune  to  be  the  observer  of  a 
scene  not  so  easily  forgotten  by  a  lover  of  fun,  that  made  the  whole  matter 
perfectly  clear.  The  machine  was  ready  for  motion  ;  the  "  thills"  and  an  an- 
tediluvian collar  and  breeching,  encircled  the  skeleton  and  ligamentous  me- 
chanism of  an  animal  that  a  hasty  observer  might  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
classify  ;  but  for  our  humble  self,  being  at  that  moment  engaged  in  the  study 
of  comparative  anatomy,  and  having  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  a  few  post- 
mortems of  more  highly  organized  specimens  of  the   quadruped,  with  our 
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friend  Grice  of  veterinary  notoriety,  we  were  at  no  loss  to  pronounce  a  horse ; 
or  at  least  that  it  once,  under  happier  auspices,  had  been  a  tolerable  specimen 
of  the  genus.  The  horse-market,  where  such  samples  of  the  quadruped  are 
generally  obtained,  not  ordinarily  supplying  better  specimens  of  the  com- 
modity. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  and  the  absence  of  any  visible  structure 
in  which  the  animal  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  accommodated,  left  the 
beholder  in  doubt  whether  his  remaining  powers  after  the  previous  day's 
toil,  had  not  been  expended  in  going  the  length  of  the  hall  and  descending 
the  three  steps  of  his  master's  residence,  after  a  night's  lodging  in  the  back 
yard.  However  this  matter  may  yet  be  determined  by  the  curious  equi- 
medico-archa3ological  inquirer,  it  is  very  certain  that  owing  to  the  weakness 
from  long  use  of  the  rope-gearing  that  suspended  the  ponderous  thills  to  the 
saddle,  and  thus  brought  the  feeble  muscular  power  of  the  wretched  animal 
to  resist  the  earthenward  tendency  of  the  enormous  vehicle, — the  rope  on 
one  side  gave  way,  the  corresponding  thill  fell  to  the  fetlock  of  the  qua- 
druped, and  the  opposite  one  being  elevated  against  the  unusual  up-raised 
neck,  the  poor  creature  was  caught  like  the  fingers  of  a  thoughtless  boy  be- 
tween the  widely  dissevered  limbs  of  a  pop-gun,  and  the  glacial  condition  of 
the  pavement,  peculiar  to  the  season,  favoring  the  catastrophe,  the  equine 
anatomy  was  carried  off  its  legs,  and  thrown  sidewise  and  helpless  upon  the 
pavement,  the  thills  holding  him  in  their  embrace  like  a  clothes-pin.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  here  was  a  predicament.  The  owner — God  help  us,  beloved — 
we  have  described  the  horse  before  his.  master,  let  us  remedy  the  error  as  far  as 

possible,  and  offer  our  humble  apology  to  the  academician.     Dr. came 

o'er  the  sea  from  Auld  Reekie,  some  forty  years  since,  where  he  had  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  plaa-sterer ;  finding  the  ground  comparatively  unoccu- 
pee-d,  he  bethocht  him  of  the  glories  of  the  Scottish  capital  and  its  medical 
univa-arseety,  where  ho  had  possibly  once  held  a  horse  for  Dr.  Munro,  and  con- 
cluded to  try  his  hand  at  phee-seek ;  it  answered  vara  weel,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
found  himself  in  full  practeece.  He  throve  apace,  and  became  a  landlord  of  sundry 
small  tenements,  which  he  let  at  50  cents  to  $1  per  week.  What  with  house- 
renting  and  medicine-mongering,  he  has  become  rich  and  an  academician  ; 
we  have  seen  him  in  the  highest  place  amongst  the  Illustrissimi,  at  their 
annual  oration !  Some  of  the  more  domestic  articles  of  his  favorite  thera- 
peia  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  character !  articles  that  would  have  blenched 
even  the  cheek  of  poor  Tony  far  sooner  than  his  crow,  had  they  been 
thoughtlessly  communicated  to  his  understanding  after  being  received  into 
his  stomach. 

To  resume :  Our  pseudo  Esculapian  stood   by  the  side  of  his  prostrate 
quadruped,  wrapped  in  an  antiquated  cloak  of  faded  tartan,  now  tugging  at 
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the  thills,  and  anon  encouraging  the  quadruped  to  exert  his  powers  and  assume 
the  vertical  posture.  "  Gee-up — up  wi  ye — ye  will  na  ;  will  ye  na  ?  bide  a 
wee,  ye  auld  deevil,  and  a-1  see  til  ye."  Then  taking  out  an  old  jack-knife,  he 
applied  its  point  by  way  of  a  quickener  to  the  intercostals  of  the  hapless  steed. 
Alas,  t'was  no  go  ;  twice  he  fell  prostrate  over  the  fallen  animal,  and  would 
have  utterly  failed  in  the  resurrection,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of  a  friendly 
chimney-sweep,  who  offered  his  services  ;  they  were  effective,  and  after  the 
rope-gearing  was  re-adjusted,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  "  thank  ye,  my  gude 
lad.  Gin  ye  e'er  get  seek,  ye  hae  only  to  ask  for  the  auld  docther,  and 
a-1  come  till  ye  directly  ;  yer  a  gude  lad  and  a  kind." 

The  indescribable-looking  Esculapian  now  climbed  into  his  old  vehicle, 
inflicted  a  few  blows  upon  the  sides  of  the  miserable  animal  with  a  domestic 
gad,  and  the  wretched  quadruped,  by  a  sad  effort,  called  up  his  remaining 
powers  of  vitality,  and  the  entire  concern,  jogged,  creaking  and  rattling  over 
the  frozen  pavement,  up  the  street.  If  we  dared  to  communicate  the  nature 
of  his  domestic  materia  medica,  as  told  in  a  moment  of  confidence  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  our  acquaintance,  we  would  show  that,  by  comparison,  the  Hy- 
drophobin  of  our  homoeopathic  brethren,  and  their  tincture  of  Pediculi  and 
Millipedes,  are  delicious  morsels.  In  truth  he  carries  out  the  idea  to  its 
completest  extent,  of  the  circular  operations  of  nature  ;  the  e-gesta  and  the  in- 
gesta,  occupying  the  reciprocal  position  of  the  regulator  and  the  regulated. 
This  is  bad  for  the  druggists  to  be  sure,  but,  a-la-Liebeg,  and  decidedly  econo- 
mical. So  far  as  we  can  learn  by  occasional  assurances  of  the  vulgar,  such 
prescriptions  are  by  no  means  unacceptable  or  unreliable  to  their  understand- 
ings or  their  palates.  We  will  now  present  you,  reader,  with  another  dish, 
which  you  can  name  to  your  liking ;  we  suggest  the  title  of  Hippopotamus. 

"If  it  should  come  to  the  ears  of  the  brethren  how  I  have  been  transformed, 
and  how  my  transformations  have  been  cudgeled,  they  would  melt  me  out 
of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  Fisherman's  boots  with  me ;  I  never 
prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero  [physic].  Well,  if  my  brains 
were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent."     Alas  !  poor 

Jack,  there's  many  a  resolution  formed  on  earth  to  be  quenched  in  ; 

neither  thou  nor  some  of  thy  successors  have  been  more  fortunate  in  carry- 
ing out  resolves,  made  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances  ;  "  whatTs 
bred  in  the  bone  is  hard  to  get  out  of  the  flesh."  We  feel  it  a  duty  always 
to  endeavor  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  our  patients,  and  if  we  have  not  shown 
a  just  estimate  in  a  previous  sketch  of  the  capabilities  of  a  specimen,  and  given 
him  only  a  homoeopathic  dose  for  his  former  condition,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  prescribe  more  effectively  for  his  existing  necessities,  and 
present  his  merits  in  a  becoming  manner  to  our  readers.     Indeed,  we  are 
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now  quite  satisfied  that  like  those  of  many  of  our  unfortunate  brethren,  our 
cures  are  not  all  permanent ;  we  shall  often  have  to  prescribe  a  second  time. 
Dr.  K ,  in  a  friendly  notice  of  our  knife,  gives  us  credit  for  our  amia- 
bility and  says,  "  He  knows  us  well  and  that  we  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly !" 
(we  honor  his  discernment  of  our  amiability)   "  but  regrets  our  insanity." 
Fore  gad,  we  can't  reciprocate  the  latter  compliment,  for  insanity  implies  the 
existence  of  brains,  and  his  we  verily  believe  have  slipped  down  and  taken 
lodgings  in  his  huge  belly.     As  for  the  leanness  of  our  carcase  to  which  he 
feelingly  alludes,  we  are  fain,  when  wo  look  at  him,  to  "  acknowledge  the 
corn."     Shade  of  Hahnemann  !  but  he  is  a  mountain  of  mummy  !     Who- 
ever "  courses  it  over  his  exteriors"  might  well  elicit  the  exclamation  of  some 
observing  Pistol,  "  then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine."     "  Such  a  mass  of 
blubber"  !     Is  there  no  help  in  homoeopathy  ?     "A  creature  of  continual  dis- 
solution and  thaw  ;"  and  then  the  necessity  of  carrying  about,  "  hissing  hot," 
"  such  a  mass  of  intolerable  entrails  "!     "  What  tempest  has  thrown  this 
whale,  witli  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly,  upon  our  hands  ?"     "  The  best 
way,  methinks,  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope  till  the  fire  of  lust  has 
melted  him  in  his  own  grease ;"  but  he  requires  immediate  attention ;  he 
must  be  treated  with  frigorifics.     But  where  shall  we  begin  ?     The  disease  is 
certainly  in  the  belly ;  perhaps  a  surfeit  of  fried  clams  and  molasses,  at  Flor- 
ence's ;  or,  a  mince  pie  and  a  quart  of  ale  at  Mrs. 's  in  the  Bowery.    What 

shall  we  do  with  such  an  animal  ?     We  despair  of  him  ;  yet  soft,  the  capaci- 
ties of  even  such  "  surplusage"  are  varied.     The  poet  says  : 

"  E'en  g — s  themselves,  when  not  too  sodden, 
Are  fit  for  music,  or  for  pudden." 

But  let  us  attend  to  the  patient's  history  before  we  endeavor  to  diagnosti- 
cate the  disease.  The  first  time  we  ever  saw  him,  was  more  than  twenty 
years  ago :  snugly  ensconced  in  poor  Goodman's  dissecting  room,  under  the 
eaves  of  the  old  Rutgers  college  in  Duane  street,  we  were  endeavoring  to 
cram  a  little  anatomy  into  our  skull,  when  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
blowing  sound  outside,  like  the  respiration  of  some  huge  quadruped  op- 
pressed with  Polysarcia  adiposa  ;  after  listening  some  time  to  discover  what 
it  might  be,  and  the  powerful  and  measured  blowing  continuing,  curiosity 
induced  us  to  feign  an  errand  outside,  and  observe  for  ourself  the  nature  of 
the  animal  that  arrested  our  attention,  and  distracted  our  miserable  brains 
from  the  relics  of  poor  humanity.  Although  possessed  of  a  tolerably  good 
circulation  in  the  liver,  we  secretly  disposed  an  amputating  knife  in  our  side 
pocket,  not  knowing  what  formidable  monster  might  have  been  attracted  to 
our  threshold,  and  not  without  the  fear  that  we  should  be  required  to  pay 
up  instantly  a  score  of  charges,  for  despoiling  his  black  majesty  of  a  few 
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"  subjects"  by  midnight  marauding  in  Potter's  Field.  Never  were  we  more 
agreeably  disappointed.  There  stood  our  good-natured  friend,  contemplating 
a  half-dissected  subject,  in  the  evident  astonishment  and  horror  of  a  first  in- 
troduction to  the  dissecting  room.  Bandanna  in  hand,  he  was  protecting  his 
nose,  and  evidently  laboring  to  keep  the  profundity  of  his  abdominal  regions 
in  a  state  of  quiescence ;  'twas  this  that  caused  the  unusually  powerful  efforts 
of  his  pulmonary  apparatus.  A  few  pious  ejaculations  on  the  wretchedness 
of  our  mortal  bodies,  and  a  new  black  suit,  with  a  hat  of  immense  breadth 
of  brim,  surmounting  a  face  like  a  huge  beef-steak,  a  white  neckcloth  with 
long  tails,  an  ivory  headed  stick,  and  a  plain  gold  square  and  flat  watch  key, 
and  black  gloves,  left  no  doubt  upon  our  minds,  we  were  addressed  by  one 
of  those  worthy  souls,  who,  like  Mawworm,  "  go  a  preaching  and  extort- 
ing whether  their  hearers  will  or  no." 

We  subsequently  learned  that  our  impressions  were  correct ;  his  first  occupa- 
tion having  been  that  of  a  commission  merchant  of  small  wares,  and  subse- 
quently a  supercargo,  he  had  assumed  the  clerical  office  as  an  itinerant ;  and 
his  physiological  necessities  being  of  corresponding  extent  with  his  bulk,  and 
the  capacity  of  his  audience  in  the  necessary  qualifications,  marvelousness 
and  credulity,  showing  him  the  vantage  ground  he  must  needs  occupy  by 
extending  his  care  to  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul,  he  was  now  in  the  transi- 
tion stage  from  needles  and  shirt  buttons,  molasses  and  psalm  singing,  to  a 
sheepskin  and  homoeopathy !  At  this  period,  the  occupation  of  a  school- 
teacher was  a  seasonable  help,  and  may  serve  to  account  for  his  subsequent 
brilliant  intellectual  efforts  ;  see  the  high  potency  discourse  in  our  November 
number  for  1851.  During  this  epoch  lecturing  on  temperance  added  laurels 
and  occasional  good  dinners  to  his  facilities,  and  in  due  time  he  hoisted  his 
shingle  as  a  "  doctor."  This  sign,  at  one  period  of  his  curriculum,  was  dis- 
played by  the  side  of  a  shop  in  Broadway,  devoted  to  an  ingenious  instru- 
ment intended  to  circumscribe  his  favorite  physiological  recreation  of  blow- 
ing ;  but  as  it  was  principally  designed  for  the  other  sex,  the  use  we  were 
going  to  suggest  to  him  for  a  pair  of  the  commodity,  could  not  be  adopted, 
without  slightly  increasing  the  size.  And  yet  we  cannot  take  it  into  our  be- 
nevolent heart  to  forego  uniting  with  old  Jack  FalstafF  in  prescribing  for 
him  ;  we  are  willing  to  claim  but  half  the  credit,  and  divide  fairly  with  poor 
Jack  from  whom  we  took  the  hint. 

Fal.    My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 

Pistol.    Two  yards,  and  more  ! 

Fal.  No  quips  now,  Pistol,  indeed  I  am  in  the  waist 

Two  yards  about,  but  I  am  about  no  waste, 

I  am  about  thrift. 

Assuming  his  disease  really  to  be  Cerebro  Ventral  Hernia,  and  that  the 
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brains  have  slipped  out  of  their  proper  cavity  and  got  into  some  stray  corner  of 
that  huge  belly,  perhaps  the  appendix  verniiformis  (and  here  we  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  calling  in  the  ex-Professor  of  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal College),  in  the  event  of  our  diagnosis  being  correct,  he  might  thrive 
by  applying  a  pair  of  the  article,  to  retain  them  and  prevent  their  entire  es- 
cape: they  would  be  serviceable  moreover  in  the  event  of  a  surfeit  of 
his  favorite  commodity,  and  possibly  prevent  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus, 
and  the  midnight  exclamation,  "  De  profundis  Clam-avi." 

The  thrift  of  the  selection  of  our  suggestion,  could  only  be  realized  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  low  price  of  the  material  (we  speak  in  reference  to 
quantity  required)  and  of  his  being  a  partner  in  the  concern  ;  of  this  we  are 
not  advised,  but  will  take  occasion,  in  the  event  of  its  necessity,  to  inquire. 

The  partnership  of  our  specimen  in  the  year  1832,  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
anti-consumptive  snail  sweetmeats  described  in  our  last,  in  his  great  cholera 
specific,  was  his  seventh  transformation,  i.e.,,  from  the  original  pursuit  of  Hab- 
erdashery, and  reflects  great  credit  for  his  versatility  and  independence. 

The  last,  and  that  in  which  he  has  won  immortal  laurels,  and  inscribed  upon 
the  temple  of  fame,  "  one  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names  that  were  not 
born  to  die,"  is  that  of  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Homoeopathy  ! 
We  may  find  it  necessary  to  prescribe  for  our  friend  in  a  future  number  ; 
and  shall  endeavor  to  give  that  attention  to  his  necessities  his  symptoms 
may  indicate. 

Do  not  suppose,  fair  reader,  if  you  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  test  the 
quality  of  our  crow,  and  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the  last  dish,  that  we 
have  any  partiality  for  high  game ;  we  have  reserved  for  our  epicurean 
and  fair  friends,  a  more  agreeable  morsel,  and  give  our  medical  gourmands 
what  we  know  better  suits  their  classical  palates ;  let  us  now  take  our 
"  petite  soupre,"  on  viands  better  suited  to  those  lovely  lips.  Permit  me,  my 
dear  child,  to  help  you  to  a  bonne  bouche. 

Dr. presents  one  of  those  extraordinary  phenomena,  in  which, 

owing  to  some  occult  influence,  (our  venerable  friend  Dr.  Bowron,  could 
probably  corner  the  precise  cause  in  his  favorite  hunting  ground,  "Orion  or 
the  Pleiades,"  see  our  last,)  the  ordinary  telluric  influences  were  inoperative ; 
and  his  birth,  "  though  by  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold"  was  the  result  of  some 
unusual  concentration  of  lunar  or  sidereal  rays,  upon  a  violet  or  dew  drop. 
The  Doctor's  ethereality,  we  have  often  thought  when  contemplating  his  own 
ambrosial  locks,  or  Dr.  Trudeau's  exquisite  statuette  in  Delluc's  Pharmacy, 
could  only  have  had  its  origin  in  a  source  quite  as  ethereal :  and  yet,  he 
has  one  characteristic  which  induces  the  belief  he  dates  his  origin  from  those 
coral  depths  where  the  Mermaidens  spend  "  the  long  long  summer  day  of  indo- 
lence and  mirth."     Several  of  our  medical  friends  have  the  same  dynamic 
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peculiarity ;  we  allude  to  an  impressive  motion  of  the  hands,  rather  outre 
and  annoying  when  promenading  in  company  in  Broadway,  but  doubtless 
very  useful  in  emphasizing  their  discourse. 

In  describing  the  first  specimen  of  the  Flapper,  we  select  this  salient 
characteristic  as  indicative  of  the  genus,  and  have  only  one  difficulty  to  re- 
solve ere  we  pronounce  positively  upon  its  actual  habitat ;  the  frequency  of 
the  attitude  allowing  constant  opportunity  for  the  observation.  We  have 
noticed,  that  the  short  and  delicately  formed  flapper  or  fin,  is  slightly  palma- 
ted,  and  several  of  the  fingers  exquisitely  jeweled,  and  unguiculated  after  the 
manner  of  the  human  digitals,  with  a  prolongation  of  the  cuticle  precisely 
in  the  place  of  the  nail,  and  delicately  tinted  like  the  petals  of  the  blush  rose ; 
our  difficulty  then  is,  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  Flapper  proceeds 
with  so  exquisite  a  prehensile,  to  remove  a  kedge  anchor  from  his  street 
door,  should  his  house  be  situated  in  a  grotto,  directly  over  a  roadstead  or 
favorite  anchoring  ground.  There  is  of  course  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
find  one  there  occasionally,  when  he  leaves  home  on  the  back  of  an  albatross, 
to  visit  his  patients  on  the  earth.  The  use  of  the  organ  in  the  event  of  an 
amputation,  is  still  more  questionable  ;  we  presume  however  the  genus  never 
condescends  to  such  vulgar  pursuits. 

This  impressive  peculiarity,  dates  its  origin  from  a  very  distinguished  indi- 
vidual, and  it  is  extraordinary,  how  admirably  it  is  imitated  by  a  number  of 
his  pup-js.  Neither  the  flappers  of  a  turtle,  nor  the  arms  and  legs  of  an 
automaton  in  the  hands  of  a  delighted  juvenile,  move  with  more  impressive 
accuracy,  than  do  these  gentlemen's  delicately  ringed  and  unguiculated  and 
rose-tipped  prehensiles,  obey  the  mandates  of  their  feeble  brains.  Indeed 
they  resemble  so  many  little  turtles  in  a  tub,  imitating  their  Leviathan  Surgi- 
cal predecessor.  We  shall  serve  up  a  little  soup,  a  few  steaks,  and  some 
callipash  and  callipee  in  a  future  number. 

Like  a  picture  whose  lights  and  shades  are  so  harmoniously  combined  as  to 
produce  a  full  appreciation  of  its  excellence,  we  sometimes  meet  even  in  the 
ranks  of  our  heterogeneous  profession,  an  individual  whose  tout  ensemble  in- 
spires us  with  instant  confidence  and  esteem.  Such  persons  are  broadly  con- 
trasted with  the  mass  of  their  brethren,  who  often  look  as  though  "  they 
bought  their  coats  in  Italy,  their  hose  in  France,  their  hats  in  Germany,"  and 
their  behavior  in  Communipaw. 

Dr.  V e  is  a  descendant  of  a  French  family  of  great  excellence,  who 

sought  this  country  from  democratic  political  predilections,  which  are  largely 
shared  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  for  many  years  the  intimate 
friend  and  assistant  of  Dr.  Mott,  in  all  those  great  operations  which  lent  such 
luster  to  his  name.  Although  his  professional  life  commenced  long  anterior 
to  our  own,  his  appearance  is  so  youthful,  and  his  toilet  so  unexceptionably 
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elegant,  that  no  one  not  acquainted  with  his  history  could  ever  dream  of  his 
age  and  experience. 

Such  is  his  extraordinary  modesty  and  good  breeding,  that  we  have  heard 
the  most  dictatorial  opinions  advanced  in  his  presence  by  persons  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  elicit  not  even  a  reply  from 
him,  when  we  knew  that  he  himself  could  have  contradicted  the  assertion 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

Indeed  this  trait  of  character  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  that  populari- 
ty to  which,  if  real  knowledge  and  worth  were  appreciated,  he  would  have 
presented  claims  in  advance  of  a  large  majority  of  his  brethren.  We  are 
delighted  to  perceive  the  doctor  at  a  mature  age,  giving  the  benefit  of  his 
large  experience  to  a  select  circle  of  intellectual  friends  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  learning  and  modesty.  We  rely  upon  his  amiability  to  show 
a  little  of  the  other  side  of  the  moral  picture.  The  Doctor  is  very  lazy. 
Well  do  we  remember  his  elegant  figure,  encased  in  a  suit  of  black,  buttoned 
up  to  the  throat,  the  handkerchief  thrust  into  the  breast  (and  if  peculiarly 
recherche,  probably  the  gift  of  some  attached  patient),  one  end  slightly  visible, 
his  brilliant  eye  and  curling  locks  like  so  many  living  and  jetty  snakes,  saun- 
tering lazily  into  the  operating  chamber,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  ap- 
pointed hour :  and  then  the  peculiarly  calm  and  expressively  quakerish  stereo- 
typed remark  of  his  friend,  "  We  must  give  the  Doctor  a  little  time,  he  needs 
it,"  all  the  while  anxious  to  let  him  as  well  as  the  patient,  feel  the  point  of 
the  Scalpel,  for  the  annoyance.  With  this  drawback,  there  is  not  a  more 
profoundly  educated  surgeon  and  physician,  or  a  more  honorable  man,  in  the 
entire  corps. 

Spirit  of  beauty,  who  dost  sit  at  eve 
With  the  lone  watcher  on  the  silent  hill, 
And  weavest  from  the  valleys  of  the  stars 
Wild  stories  like  the  sighing  of  the  rill ; 
Who  bringest  visions  to  the  dreamer's  heart — 
Shapes  of  the  vanished — low  sweet  murmurings 
Of  long  hushed  voices  ; — Prophetess  of  art, 
Beneath  whose  wing  thy  favored  votary  sees 
Glimpses  of  fairy  forms  and  spirit  eyes  ; 

Why  wakest  thou  the  memory  of  former  years  ?  why  openest  thou  the 
cells  whose  crystal  drops  no  sterner  passion  can  unlock  ?  what  whispers  to 
my  soul  the  unseen  presence  of  him  on  whom  "  fond  memory  loves  to  dwell  ?" 
Yes,  dear  Godman,*  thou  indeed  canst  bring  the  "  light  of  other  days"  around 
me.  No  circumscribed  views  of  thy  glorious  calling  bound  thy  soul  to 
earth,  even  when  that  frail  body  yet  lingered  amongst  us.     Those  eloquent 

*  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Natural  History  in  Rutgers  Medical  College,  and  Author  of 
several  volumes  on  Natural  Historv. 
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lips,  on  whose  trembling  notes  I  have  so  often  hung  with  the  sad  thought 
they  were  so  soon  to  close  forever ;  those  glorious  and  soulful  eyes,  whose 
boundless  view  was  cast  o'er  all  surrounding  heaven ;  those  delicate  hands 
that  interrogated  the  structure,  now  of  the  little  shrew  mouse,  and  now  of 
the  fierce  and  lordly  eagle,  and  drew  from  them  lessons  of  love  and  virtue  ; 
where  art  thou  \  And  she,  the  partner  of  thy  young  love,  and  thy  touching 
struggles  with  poverty  and  life,  whilst  building  a  monument  that  will  last  as 
long  as  science  and  virtue  shall  be  revered ;  hast  thou  whispered  to  her  that 
thy  spirit  is  near  ?  She  closed  those  glorious  windows  of  the  soul  with 
her  own  fond  lips,  as  the  light  of  earth  passed  from  thee ;  the  last  throb 
of  that  noble  heart  faded  under  her  hand,  and  she  best  knew  thy  fitness  for 
a  higher  sphere.  I  believe,  that  thou  who  so  eloquently  explained  in  the 
vestibule  the  works  of  thy  great  Teacher  here,  hast  been  found  worthy  to  en- 
joy the  glory  of  the  inner  temple. 
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consequences  of  cold  feet. 

"Life  is  warm  ;  Death  is  cold."' 

If  there  be  one  subject  that  beyond  all  others  demands  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  American  mother,  that  subject  is  the  protection  of  the  feet  of 
her  daughter  from  the  cold  and  dampness  of  the  pavement.  We  give  it 
more  than  usual  prominence,  because  the  evil  is  neither  understood  nor  re- 
garded in  any  other  light  than  a  remote  contingency  not  worth  a  moment's 
thought,  when  compared  to  the  gratification  of  making  an  impression  on  her 
admirers,  by  what  she  imagines  a  beautiful  foot.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  this  object  of  her  soul's  idolatry  should  bear  any  proportion  to  the  other 
parts  of  her  person,  or  in  any  degree  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  her 
system  in  taking  exercise.  If  God  has  given  her  a  good  constitution  and  a 
well-proportioned  and  muscular  body  adapted  to  the  emergencies  and  trials  of 
life,  and  the  display  of  those  graceful  movements  impossible  without  organic 
strength,  she  is  greatly  afflicted.  A  companion,  either  influenced  by  envy, 
or  an  absurd  estimate  of  gracefulness,  originating  in  that  absence  of  true 
taste  always  the  result  of  an  education  in  which  drawing,  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  figure,  and  the  study  of  antique  sculpture,  is  not  a  prominent  object, 
tells  her  she  is  fat ;  and  if  she  herself  be  unusually  angular  and  awkward, 
she  may  add  that  her  foot  is  "  immense ;"  or  some  invidious  and  artful  com- 
parison is  made,  that  causes  the  young  creature  the  greatest  unhappiness. 
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The  first  thing  consequent  on  this  assurance  ^.-served  by  her  ignorant  and 
distressed  parent,  is  the  paleness  of  her  cheek,  and  her  refusal  of  that  whole- 
some food  her  appetite  has  hitherto  craved  ;  this  is  probably  due  to  excessively 
tight  clothing,  and  perhaps  drinking  vinegar,  or  some  other  monstrous  and 
suicidal  practice.  To  appease  the  Juggernaut  of  fashion,  her  feet,  or  rather 
her  toes,  are  encased  in  a  slipper  with  wafer  sole,  her  arms  in  open  sleeves, 
and  her  chest  with  a  delicate  covering,  at  best  of  a  single  thickness  of  woo], 
and  a  scanty  cloak,  and  thus  she  trips  it  over  the  pavement  of  a  December 
morning,  to  a  school  where  too  often,  everything  but  sense  and  true  graceful- 
ness and  dignity  of  character  are  taught. 

Physiologists  have  proved  by  actual  experiment  with  the  thermometer, 
that  the  central  heat  of  the  body,  or  that  of  the  blood  as  it  issues  from 
its  starting  point  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  101  degrees  ;  and  that  at 
the  sole  of  the  foot  it  is  no  more  than  90  degrees ! 

The  great  and  unchangeable  law  of  the  Creator  that  develops  life,  is 
warmth.  The  egg  of  the  fowl  only  possesses  latent  life,  till  the  warmth  of 
the  mother  expands  the  germ,  and  gives  the  heart,  its  first  contractile  or 
active  force  ;  without  warmth,  it  would  never  assume  its  organized  form  nor 
continue  its  action  ;  this  gives  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  our 
motto. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  influence  of  cold  on  the  nerves  of  the  feet,  and  its 
still  more  rapid  effect  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  through  their  action 
on  the  heart,  let  us  consider  the  value  of  the  great  facts  we  have  presented  to 
the  reader,  viz.,  the  natural  decrease  of  the  warmth  of  the  blood  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  feet,  as  a  probable  means  of  permitting  the  ill  effect  of  cold  on 
these  great  central  organs  of  life,  the  lungs,  if  not  prevented  by  art. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  intelligent  observers,  that  a  violent  chill  communi- 
cated to  the  body,  is  very  soon  and  sensibly  felt  in  the  lungs,  and  that 
pleurisies  and  inflammations  of  the  lungs  themselves,  are  the  frequent  conse- 
quences of  such  exposure.  ISTow,  it  is  known  that  heat  or  caloric  has  a  ten- 
dency to  equalize  itself  in  all  the  various  bodies  in  the  universe ;  ice  itself, 
only  melting,  by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  imbibing  heat,  when  exposed  to 
it ;  according  to  this  unchangeable  law,  it  can  only  exist  as  ice,  during  the 
summer  months,  by  interposing  between  the  atmosphere  and  it,  substances 
possessing  a  known  power  of  repelling  heat.  Thus  it  is  preserved  in  ice- 
houses. When  the  earth  is  colder  than  the  body,  this  law  instantly  begins 
to  operate  upon  the  feet  standing  upon  it ;  and  as  the  body  is  a  producer  of 
heat,  its  safety  is  secured  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  health  it  pos- 
sesses, or  in  other  words,  the  rapidity  with  which  its  blood  circulates  through 
the  lungs.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  feebler  the  circulation,  the  more 
unable  the  body  is  to  afford  to  part  with  its  heat.     If  you  clothe  the  body 
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warmly,  and  thus  prevent  its  warmth  from  transmission  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  interpose  a  cork  sole  between  the  skin  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the 
earth,  this  transmission  of  heat  is  stopped,  because  cork,  wool,  silk  and  cotton 
are  non-conductors  of  heat.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  great  essential  of 
life  is  preserved,  by  availing  yourself  of  a  well-known  property  of  substances, 
when  of  common  quality  accessible  by  the  slenderest  pecuniary  means. 

There  is  a  persistence  in  the  use  of  thin  shoes  by  our  countrywomen,  that 
is  really  unaccountable  by  an  ordinary  process  of  reasoning.  We  observe  it 
in  no  other  nation.  Shoes  that  are  adapted  to  the  ball-room,  may  often  be 
seen  in  Broadway  in  December,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  woman  considers 
herself  irretrievably  disgraced  by  the  use  of  a  shoe  thick  enough  to  protect 
her  from  the  cold,  whilst  she  is  still  less  prepared  to  meet  the  moisture  of 
the  damp  pavement. 

In  a  woman  of  ordinary  size,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  from  the 
computations  of  physiologists,  that  half  of  her  blood  passes  under  the 
feet  in  two  minutes  at  the  least !  so  that  it  will  be  perceived  the  conducting 
power  of  the  damp  earth,  must  continually  deprive  the  blood  of  its  warmth. 
The  effect  of  cold  upon  the  nerves  is  yet  more  rapid  than  this.  It  is  known 
to  most  persons,  that  instantaneous  sneezing  is  often  produced  by  standing  on 
the  cold  hearth-stone  or  oil-cloth  ;  and  the  speedy  action  of  damp  or  cold 
feet  on  the  bowels,  is  often  painfully  evident  to  many  invalids.  Assuming 
the  body  to  be  a  producer  of  electricity  (and  it  seems  impossible  to  conclude 
otherwise),  that  fluid  is  known  to  be  subject  to  the  same  law  as  heat,  i.e.,  to 
seek  a  constant  equilibrium  with  surrounding  objects.  There  can  be  no 
better  conductor  than  the  damp  earth  ;  all' positively  or  negatively  electrified 
bodies,  not  isolated  or  cut  off*  by  a  non-conductor,  seek  an  instant  equili- 
brium. This  law  is  well  known  to  philosophers,  and  ought  to  be  equally 
so  to  every  intelligent  and  rational  being  ;  therefore,  it  must  be,  that  even  if 
heat  and  electricity  be  not  the  same  thing,  still  the  same  danger  must  be  in- 
curred by  too  light  clothing  and  shoes.  Dr.  James  Murray  has  asserted,  and 
he  thinks  proved,  that  cholera  is  rendered  impossible,  by  isolating  the  feet 
by  cork  soles,  and  feeding  and  clothing  the  body,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  high 
degree  of  electricity.  All  experience  has  proved,  that  those  persons  most 
afflicted  during  both  the  epidemics  which  occurred  in  this  city,  were  those 
who  endured  the  greatest  exposure  to  dampness,  and  ate  the  most  watery 
and  ill-cooked  food;  and  what  is  more  conclusive,  that  they  were  mostly 
attacked  towards  morning,  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  was  lowest. 

Cork  soles,  of  proper  thickness,  are  an  absolute  non-conductor ;  and  when 
the  leather  of  the  shoe  is  of  good  quality,  they  will  prove  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  health  till  the  month  of  December ;  by  that  time  the 
pedestrian  should  have  accustomed  herself  to  a  well  made  boot  with  buck- 
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skin  leggings,  made  in  all  respects  like  those  worn  by  males.  Without 
such  protection,  she  is  never  safe  from  the  vicissitudes  of  an  American 
climate,  nor  the  liability  of  disease  that  will  soon  destroy  her  gracefulness 
and  beauty. 

But  these  explanations  and  remarks,  only  affect  what  the  young  American 
woman  esteems  the  most  inconsiderable  part  of  her  toilet.  If  her  shoes  be 
thin  and  tight  enough,  the  object  is  answered,  and  she  bestows  her  principal 
efforts  on  the  drapery  of  her  person.  Before  we  venture  to  suggest  a  re-con- 
sideration of  the  rules  adopted  by  our  countrywomen  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, let  us  recur  to  the  observation  we  have  already  made,  on  the  necessity 
of  some  attention  to  artistic  studies,  if  she  designs  to  declare  her  independence 
of  those  arbiters  of  her  destiny,  the  dressmakers.  Should  she  repudiate  both 
science  and  art,  there  is  nothing  left  to  guide  her  but  the  modiste. 

Whether  the  refined  and  exquisite  figures  in  the  windows  of  the  per- 
ruquiers  of  Broadway,  are  to  be  taken  as  evidences  of  the  requirements  of 
the  national  taste,  it  is  very  certain  that  they  are  offered  as  the  highest 
evidence  of  artistic  skill,  and  that  the  delectable  models  receive  the  worship 
of  fair  eyes,  and  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood :  we  do  not  say  that  all  our  fair  countrywomen  would 
consent  to  adopt  all  the  absurdities  of  such  models,  yet  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  unnatural  exhibition,  receives  very  general  approval  and  imitation :  the 
appearance  of  our  ladies  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  so.  Are  there  then 
any  better  and  more  elegant  models  for  their  guidance  ?  Let  us  consider 
the  matter. 

There  must  be  in  everything  artificial,  dress  included,  some  beau  ideal  of 
beauty ;  from  the  chair  we  sit  upon,  to  the  gem  that  shines  on  the  snowy 
bosom  or  among  the  raven  locks  of  youth,  every  thing  is  copied  from  some 
type  of  nature.  The  individual  members  of  the  chair,  from  the  beautiful 
curves  of  the  limbs  of  a  tree ;  the  facets  of  the  gem,  from  the  natural  crys- 
tal ;  nay,  both  are  sometimes  used  for  their  respective  purposes,  directly  as 
formed  by  nature.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  the  graceful  waving  line 
of  the  ostrich  feather  ?  We  take  the  type  of  many  artificial  productions 
directly  from  nature.  Where  shall  we  find  a  combination  of  the  line  of 
beauty,  equal  to  that  of  the  figure  of  a  lovely  American  woman?  The 
statue  that  enchants  the  world,  cannot  equal  some  of  the  natural  and  dress- 
untortured  forms  of  our  village  maidens.  When  we  see  her  in  her  first 
young  beauty  fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature,  with  the 

"  Sweet  calm  brow,  to  which  God's  finger  lent 
The  beauty  of  his  angels," 

we  do  involuntary  homage  to  the  creature,  even  before  we  lift  our  thoughts 
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to  the  perfection  of  the  plan  of  a  Creator,  that  meditates  no  less  perfection 
for  all  his  creatures.  What  then  has  marred  the  perfect  plan  ?  What  "  in- 
eradicable taint  of  sin  "  has  issued  the  penalty  for  disobedience,  of  flat  chests, 
angular  shoulders,  and  curved  spines  ?  It  is  the  object  of  our  journal  to 
show  that  the  cause  exists  in  the  errors  of  her  moral  and  physical  education. 
We  have  devoted  most  of  our  pages  to  that  purpose ;  we  now  propose  to  set 
forth  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  results  of  those  of  the  toilette. 

The  sculptor  who  designs  to  adjust  his  drapery,  in  a  manner  that  shall  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  the  beholder,  for  its  gracefulness  and  truthful  adherence 
to  the  law  that  regulates  its  natural  disposition,  well  knows  that  he  must 
understand  the  anatomy  of  the  figure,  even  to  the  articulations  of  the  bony 
system  or  skeleton.  He  often  models  the  entire  proportions,  including  every 
muscle  and  dimple,  before  he  applies  a  single  fold  of  the  drapery.  Should 
he  be  ignorant  of  these,  and  attempt  to  do  it  before  he  has  knowledge  enough 
to  give  the  statue  its  just  proportion  and  poise,  he  will  find  that  his  efforts 
result  in  nothing  but  an  ungraceful  arrangement,  that  excites  the  ridicule  of 
the  intelligent,  and  even  the  disapproval  of  the  ignorant. 

There  is  a  natural  appreciation  of  beautiful  and  graceful  simplicity  and 
dignity  in  the  getting  up  of  a  statue,  that  elicits  a  just  appreciation  of  its 
merits  by  most  beholders.  Is  the  disposition  of  the  dress  on  the  living 
wearer,  less  calculated  to  arrest  criticism  or  excite  pleasure  ?  The  meretri- 
cious effect  of  color,  often  obscures  the  errors  of  female  costume  and  of  nat- 
ural disproportion,  from  the  mass,  but  it  never  can  hide  the  defect  from  an 
observer,  whose  judgment  and  taste  have  been  refined  by  critical  analysis  of 
the  figure  in  its  natural  and  anatomical  proportions.  These  are  regulated  by 
a  plan,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  imperfect.  When  we  examine 
the  structure  of  the  female  neck,  and  its  union  with  the  shoulder  and  chest, 
we  find  the  line  of  beauty  at  every  point ;  the  head  cannot  be  turned,  or  the 
arm  elevated,  without  its  being  still  apparent :  indeed,  true  gracefulness,  is 
nothing  more  than  ability  to  perform  every  movement,  with  as  little  disturb- 
ance of  it  as  possible.  This  line  is  represented  by  the  body  of  the  letter  S ; 
it  was  first  analyzed  and  set  forth  as  deserving  of  its  appellation,  by  Hogarth. 

Without  being  ambitious  of  the  office  of  a  man  milliner,  we  feel  at  liberty 
as  a  teacher  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  an  admirer  of  the  sex  in  her  more 
natural  character,  to  give  our  opinion  of  those  errors  of  dress,  that  often  de- 
prive her  of  that  admiration  her  real  charms  entitle  her  to.  Besides,  we  have 
given  "  those  hostages  to  fortune,"  which  if  they  be  "  impediments  to  great  deeds 
and  noble  enterprises  "  fairly  entitle  us  to  commit  small  ones ;  i.e.  small  by 
comparison  with  those  statesmen  and  municipal  officers,  common  councilmen, 
&c,  engaged  in  deceiving  their  fellows  and  furthering  the  interests  of  "  their 
constituents,"  by  filling  their  pockets  from  the  public  treasury. 
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■  Allow  us,  then,  fair  reader,  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  waist  and  sleeves 
of  your  dresses,  when  constructed  according  to  the  modern  fashion  of  those 
ladies,  who  wish  to  display  the  line  of  beauty  of  their  neck  and  shoulders 
in  its  most  fascinating  aspect.  The  true  diamond  fall  of  the  shoulders, 
those  lovely  outposts  of  the  citadel  of  maternal  love,  is  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  hard  and  corset-compelled  cadet-like  set  of  the  bust  upon  the 
trunk,  that  some  ladies  feel  compelled  to  adopt,  because  God  has  given  their 
constitution  and  breasts,  those  noble  proportions  adapted  to  the  full  nourish- 
ment of  their  offspring.  Not  that  we  advise  them  to  wear  their  dresses  like 
an  Indian  squaw  or  Otaheitean ;  but  we  would  fain  preserve  their  children, 
from  the  evil  consequences  of  crippling  the  fountain  of  its  life  blood,  as  it 
starts  from  the  beneficent  hand  of  nature  on  its  pure  and  holy  errand.  If 
you  who  do  not  yet  fulfill  this  endearing  office,  would  permit  its  free  and  un- 
shackled attainment,  avoid  we  beseech  you  in  your  early  youth,  that  rigid 
"  clothes  line "  which  sometimes  borders  the  top  of  your  dress,  and  falling 
often  full  four  inches  below  your  shoulders,  shackles  and  pins  your  arms  to 
your  sides  like  a  fowl's  wings  trussed  for  the  spit.  This  is  often  productive  of 
unsightly  tumors  in  the  tissue  directly  under  the  skin ;  we  have  repeatedly 
been  obliged  to  employ  the  knife  for  their  removal ;  all  surgeons  are  aware 
of  this  cause  of  their  very  frequent  occurrence.  Let  the  top  line  occupy  what 
anatomists  call  the  outer  third  of  the  collar  bone,  that  crosses  the  chest  on 
either  side  at  the  base  of  the  neck ;  in  winter  let  it  pass  quite  to  the  base  of 
the  neck.  In  summer  it  may  begin  to  curve  at  the  shoulder  tip.  Let  not  the 
line  extend  across  the  chest  in  an  unbroken  curve,  but  let  it  fall  downwards 
in  the  middle,  and  reveal  the  beauties  of  that  swan-like  line  of  the  neck,  that 
loses  itself  between  the  breasts ;  this  is  consistent  with  great  beauty  of  form 
in  the  dress,  and  perfect  modesty  in  the  wearer. 

There  is  no  objection  in  young  persons  of  good  health,  going  with  bare 
arms  even  in  winter,  if  they  have  the  good  sense  to  use  temporary  sleeves 
that  admit  of  removal  on  entering  the  opera  or  ball  room :  in  winter,  they 
certainly  should  not  be  worn  on  any  other  occasions. 

At  the  opera,  they  should  have  the  means  of  instant  protection  at  hand,  as 
some  men,  who  are  permitted  to  call  themselves  gentlemen,  never  think  of 
closing  a  door,  and  the  universal  and  national  failing  of  neglect  of  duty  by 
all  public  servants  of  inferior  station,  throws  every  opera  goer  upon  her  own 
watchfulness,  if  she  is  to  escape  pleurisy. 

The  long  and  extremely  pointed  waists  (now  to  be  seen  in  their  highest 
perfection  in  the  Bowery),,  have  been  entirely  overdone ;  if  the  ladies  will 
pardon  us,  we  may  again  with  propriety  compare  them  when  thus  dressed,  to 
a  fowl  whose  pelvic  dimensions  are  excessive,  or  a  badly  calculated  automa- 
ton, that  is  all  breast,  hips,  and  legs,  and  no  body.    The  fowl  when  showing 
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his  beauties  on  the  lawn,  has  the  advantage  of  a  tail  to  counterpoise  the  dis- 
proportion so  visible  in  his  fellow  on  the  table  ;  the  size  of  our  modern  draw- 
ing rooms,  will  not  allow  the  ladies  to  avail  themselves  of  that  graceful  re- 
semblance, the  train.  This  pointed  arrangement  of  the  waist,  is  moreover 
the  fruitful  cause  of  those  frequent  displacements  of  an  important  internal 
organ,  that  entails  more  lasting  misery  upon  her,  and  hands  down  to  her  pos- 
terity a  catalogue  of  diseases,  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  even  to  enumer- 
ate ;  in  some  of  our  past  efforts,  we  have  endeavored  to  give  a  faint  outline 
of  their  consequences.  Neither  is  it  our  present  intention  to  say  much  on  the 
subject  of  the  corset  or  tightness  of  the  dress  :  we  reserve  them  for  future 
articles  on  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  remark,  that 
any  degree  of  tightness  that  will  in  the  slightest  manner  interfere  with  respi- 
ration and  the  heart's  action,  must  immediately  diminish  the  vitality  of  the 
blood,  impair  digestion,  and  produce  red  hands,  headache,  want  of  expres- 
sion in  the  eye,  dullness  of  perception,  and  displacements  of  the  uterus.  It 
is  quite  useless  for  the  mother  to  endeavor  to  make  any  estimate  for  us,  of  the 
tightness  of  her  daughter's  dress.  We  have  too  often  been  appealed  to  by 
both  mother  and  daughter  to  decide  upon  that  matter,  to  place  any  reliance 
upon  the  judgment  of  either  party,  if  desirous  of  being  in  the  fashion  or 
"  looking  decent."  This  latter  expression,  is  the  ultimate  appeal  to  your 
opinion  as  a  gentleman,  and  is  generally  answered  by  capitulation.  The  ad- 
vantage of  print,  allows  us  to  avoid  striking  our  colors,  and  to  throw  our 
ultimatum  boldly  at  the  feet  of  conventionality,  and  nail  our  flag  to  the 
mast  with  the  inscription  :  "  Free  breath,  or  red  hands,  headache  and  consump- 
tion" 

On  the  subject  of  the  skirts  both  topographical  and  profound,  we  feel  the 
necessity  of  great  caution.  The  traveler  who  ventures  to  explore  an  un- 
known country,  feels  his  danger  as  he  approaches  the  interior,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  up  all  his  expressive  amiability  of  feature,  to  protect 
himself  from  the  danger  consequent  upon  misapprehension  of  the  object 
of  his  visit.  If  it  is  finally  concluded  that  the  ladies  are  not  to  wear  pan- 
taloons, we  take  it  for  granted  they  are  to  have  the  control  of  the  usual 
quantity  of  skirts  ;  we  design  to  point  out  how  they  may  sustain  the  load, 
with  that  fortitude  and  resignation  characteristic  of  the  sex ;  we  only  wish 
to  give  the  spine  and  the  shoulders  their  share  of  the  infliction.  We  shall 
therefore  take  time  to  consider  what  is  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  give 
the  result  in  our  next. 
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Art.  CVIII. — An  Address  delivered  before  the  Cleric's  Association,  by  the  Editor, 
at  the  Tabernacle,  December  19. 

Some  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Clerk's  Association,  having  been 
anxious  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  Address,  found  their  number  divided  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  its  publication  in  their  journal,  as  the  sentiments 
advanced  affected  the  religious  predilections  of  a  part  of  them.  They 
have  been  wise  enough  to  take  our  humble  advice,  and  not  to  publish  it.  As 
we  ourselves  possess  a  vehicle  that  would  afford  those  of  their  number  who 
desire,  the  opportunity  to  preserve  it,  we  cheerfully  accede  to  their  wishes, 
and  incur  all  the  odium  of  its  publication.  We  will  not  willingly  injure 
those  to  whose  welfare  we  have  devoted  the  active  years  of  our  life ;  more 
especially,  as  they  found  so  eloquent  and  able  an  exponent  of  their  wrongs  in 
one  of  their  number,  whose  address  may  be  found  in  their  beautiful  and 
able  journal. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

There  is  a  lady  (we  are  bound  to  believe  her  such  from  the  number  of  her 
suitors)  who  keeps  a  large  school,  which  is  constantly  filled,  although  if  re- 
port be  true,  she  is  by  no  means  successful  in  communicating  lasting  instruc- 
tion. Her  most  devoted  pupils  rarely  graduate,  and  when  they  do,  they  get 
no  very  desirable  title ;  their  ordinary  appellation  being  that  of  fools.  Her 
name  is  EXPERIENCE ;  and  her  occupation  about  as  well  adapted  to  make 
her  amiable,  as  attending  a  fancy  or  dry  goods  shop  for  twelve  hours  a-day, 
at  a  salary  of  $250  a-year,  or  practicing  physic  and  surgery,  and  sending  in 
your  bills  at  new  year. 

In  inviting  me  a  second  time  to  address  you,  and  in  such  distinguished 
company,  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  entitled  to  a  diploma,  but  as  we  are  all 
(I  beg  pardon  of  Cardinal  Hughes),  I  mean  all  the  rest  of  us,  students  and 
hopeful  graduates  in  her  democratic  but  expensive  school,  you  will  allow  me 
in  accepting  your  invitation,  to  prefer  my  claim  to  her  highest  honor ;  permit 
me  in  a  few  words  to  make  it  good :  I  will  not  abuse  your  patience  by  at- 
tempting an  extemporaneous  address,  to  which  my  habits  render  me  quite 
inadequate. 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  from  which  it  is  most  apparent  that  men  of  my 
profession,  are  best  adapted  to  set  forth  the  justice  of  your  claim.  By  birth 
and  feeling  a  democrat,  owing  my  existence  to  a  race  who  could  permit  no 
others  to  be  their  conscience-keepers,  the  profession  of  my  choice  has  for 
twenty-five  years  strengthened  my  conviction,  that  medical  men,  of  all  others, 
are  best  adapted  to  discover  and  oppose  oppression.     From  them  the  injured 
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have  a  right  to  expect  sympathy  and  aid.  In  my  own  humble  sphere,  I  have 
endeavored  to  remove  all  doubts  of  those  professional  principles  which  govern 
me  in  the  exercise  of  a  calling,  second  in  importance,  when  rightly  exercised, 
to  none  in  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  physical  science.  It  is  one  that 
constantly  reminds  me  of  my  own  feebleness,  and  the  need  I  have  of  aid,  and 
a  just  estimate  of  motive.  To  the  extended  views  I  take  of  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  medical  men,  and  your  appreciation  of  my  public  efforts  to  re- 
move the  vail  of  mystery  and  deceit  from  that  noble  profession,  I  am  indebted 
for  this  unsought  honor ;  and  I  should  feel  myself  forever  disgraced,  if  I  suf- 
fered any  selfish  policy  to  control  the  full  expression  of  my  sentiments,  on  the 
occasion  that  has  brought  me  before  you. 

Whatever  distinctions  in  religion  or  politics,  education  or  conventionality 
may  have  established,  however  sympathy  may  be  swayed  and  reason  tor- 
tured, though  "from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine  be  chained,  cabined, 
cribbed  and  confined," — so  far  as  regards  the  natural  privileges  of  men,  we 
are  all  Democrats,  and  bound  to  carry  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  principle  of 
equal  justice  to  all. 

You  have  all  heard  the  question  asked,  of  that  glorious  apostle  of  liberty 
whose  name  is  now  on  every  tongue,  "  what  is  the  secret  of  his  eloquence  ? " 
He  has  no  secret.  All  is  plain  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  That  glorious  orb  of 
light  and  life  sends  not  his  rays  to  earth  with  more  unerring  plan,  than  the 
emotions  of  his  soul  are  reflected  from  his  guileless  breast :  in  words  of  trans- 
parent truth  and  impassioned  earnestness,  he  pleads  the  cause  of  his  half 
martyred  country,  our  hearts  respond,  and  we  call  upon  God  and  the  shades 
of  Washington  and  Lafayette  for  vengeance  on  the  oppressor. 

True — God  has  given  him  a  face  that  speaks  in  every  line  the  quality  of 
that  soul  that  fills  his  manly  breast ;  his  eye  waits  not  with  Jesuitical  cunning 
upon  the  countenance  of  his  hearer ;  thoughts  that  speak,  and  words  that 
burn,  are  offered  warm  from  his  heart  to  ours. 

"Upon  that  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit ; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honor  may  be  crowned — 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth." 

I  cannot,  like  him,  hew  such  massive  blocks  of  argument  from  an  exhaust- 
less  quarry,  each  one  sufficient  to  crush  a  despot,  and  pile  them  into  an  im- 
movable pyramid  of  truth  with  the  same  ease  the  child  disports  itself  with 
its  tiny  blocks ;  such  facilities,  I  do  not  possess ;  but  I  hope  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  truth  without  the  eloquence. 

No  circumscribed  views  can  influence  the  true  student  of  nature's  laws,  in 
the  physical  development  or  education  of  the  perfect  man.  Whether  the 
"  ineradicable  taint  of  sin,"  so  much  insisted  on  by  the  religious  sectarian,  in- 
terposes a  barrier  insurmountable  by  the  efforts  of  philosophy  to  perfect  his 
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body  and  enlarge  and  improve  his  intellect,  until  he  approach  that  glorious 
consummation  on  the  earth,  or  the  inexplicable  fiat  of  the  Deity  have  gone 
forth,  that  he  shall  only  attain  the  haven  of  rest  through  a  path  of  degrada- 
tion and  misery,  we  will  not  attempt  to  inquire :  every  aspiration  of  the  soul 
would  seem  to  give  the  lie  to  so  degrading  an  assertion.  Such  a  variety  of 
religious  sentiments  exists,  most  if  not  all  of  them  originating  in  sincerity, 
but  too  many  urged  by  personal  vanity,  pride  of  opinion,  and  want  of  those 
enlarged  and  humanitary  views,  that  can  only  be  entertained  by  the  study  of 
man  as  he  stands  before  us,  a  single  link  in  the  endless  chain  of  nature,  that 
we  are  ofttimes  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

"  Well  hast  thou  said,  Athena's  wisest  son, 
All  that  we  know  is — nothing  can  be  known." 

Such  conclusion  would  be  as  ill  suited  to  my  accustomed  habits  of  thought, 
as  the  contracted  views  of  the  bigoted  sectarian.  I  am  content  to  believe 
it  the  object  of  Deity,  that  man  intellectually  and  physically  proportioned, 
should  reign  here.  When  we  behold  such  a  man,  his  single  existence  is 
proof  enough  of  the  perfection  of  the  plan.  We  do  involuntary  homage  to 
the  creature,  ere  we  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Creator.  The  elements 
so  mixed  in  him,  give  instinctive  assurance  that  we  behold  a  Man.  That  we 
should  be,  on  this  earth,  a  mere  breath  "  servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences," 
looking  no  higher  than  the  attainment  of  our  bodily  wants,  and  viewing 
every  high  intellectual  aspiration  as  a  sin  against  God,  building  our  hopes  of 
happiness  hereafter,  upon  the  prescribed  formula  and  special  interposition  of 
some  heavenly  attorney,  whilst  we  await  our  dismissal  in  stolid  and  selfish 
apathy  (too  often  called  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence)  is  repulsive  to 
every  principle  of  our  better  nature.  We  do  not  believe  it ;  it  gives  the  he  to 
every  generous  emotion  and  noble  aspiration.  JVb !  "  life  is  earnest,  life  is 
real?  If  "  our  hearts  are  beating  funeral  marches  to  the  grave,"  they  are 
also  carrying  the  warm  and  generous  current  of  life  to  the  brain,  that  electro- 
type of  the  soul,  and  that  magic  communicator  of  its  suggestions ;  the  Press ! 
That  is  the  engine  that  can  move  the  sympathy  of  nations,  make  the 
tyrant  tremble  on  his  guilty  throne,  and  embalm  the  memory  of  noble  deeds 
in  the  hearts  of  future  millions.  Remember  the  godlike  intellects  of  the 
past  and  present  centuries,  of  our  own  and  our  fatherland  ;  how  few  of  them 
waited  for  occasion !  No.  They  made  it.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  in- 
stance the  early  struggles  of  many  now  before  my  mind's  eye  ;  nor  need  I ; 
for  the  page  of  history  has  embalmed  the  memory  of  all  who  do  not  make 
their  living  power  felt,  on  every  railroad,  river,  reaping-field  and  work-shop 
throughout  the  nation.    Resolve  then,  American  young  men,  to  live  in  the 
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present ;  with  your  fast  countrymen,  their  steamboats,  electric  telegraphs, 
reaping  machines,  and  yachts,   go  ahead !  wait  not  for 

"  That  after  dinner's  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  life  :  until  thy  blessed  youth  , 

Becomes  as  aged,  and  does  beg  the  alms  \ 

Of  palsied  eld  ;  for  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb  nor  beauty, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant." 

Behold  the  dear  guest  of  the  fleeting  hours  that  are  so  soon  to  bear  him 
from  us  ;  see  the  prison  bolts  of  the  accursed  despot  turned  upon  him.  Did 
he  beg  for  liberty,  and  when  shut  out  from  the  glad  earth  sink  down  in 
broken-spirited  despondency  ?  Methinks  I  see  him  with  those  two  inspired 
books,  deriving  strength  from  glorious  Job ;  may  we  apply  his  words  and 
hope  them  prophetic ; 

"He  leadeth  princes  away  spoiled  and  overthroweth  the  mighty  ;" 

"He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes  and  weakeneth  the  strength  of  the  mighty  ;" 

"  He  leadeth  counselors  away  spoiled,  and  maketh  the  judges  fools." 

Or  when  Duncan  laments  so  feelingly, 

"  Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke  ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds,  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds." 

How  must  his  noble  heart  have  been  wrung  with  agony  ;  yet  even  in  those 
moments  of  anguish,  he  used  his  time  and  talents  to  such  effect,  that  in  a 
tongue  not  his  own,  he  has,  scarce  rested  from  the  troubled  billow,  electrified 
a  nation.  These  wells  of  inspired  thought,  with  hundreds  of  lesser  lights  in 
Poetry,  the  glorious  records  of  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  Ethics  and  Law, 
are  open  to  your  eyes  in  your  native  language.  Without  them,  you  can 
neither  command  the  respect  of  your  fellow-citizens,  educate  your  children 
as  Americans,  nor  aid  your  country  with  more  than  the  proportion  of  physi- 
cal force,  you  enjoy  in  common  with  the  quadrupeds  that  surround  you. 
Many  of  you  desire  to  accomplish  yourselves  with  higher  attainments  than 
you  can  derive  from  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day ;  and  some,  the  pleasure 
of  whose  acquaintance  I  enjoy,  have  given  abundant  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  acquirements,  far  beyond  my  own  poor  ability  to  estimate.  I  fear  it 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  instances  of  high  attainments  are  common. 

Our  city  presents  too  diversified  and  cheap  amusements,  to  render  highly 
intellectual  pursuits  during  the  few  leisure  hours  of  the  retail  clerk,  more 
than  an  occasional  exception.  The  number  of  young  men  in  a  very  exten- 
sive circle  of  acquaintance,  that  I  have  found  steadily  pursuing  any  regular 
plan  of  present  and  prospective  study,  is  very  small. 
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To  frequent  inquiries  on  this  subject,  the  answer  has  been  given,  and  with 
more  than  seeming  application,  "  What  spirit  has  a  man  for  study  after  nine 
o'clock  at  night  ?"  This  is  a  home  reply  ;  especially  when  we  consider  the 
want  of  ventilation  of  the  shops,  the  dust  and  other  exhalations  of  the  mer- 
chandise, and  the  exhausting  effect  of  the  necessary  representations  and  persua- 
sions of  a  successful  salesman.  The  temper  of  the  nervous  system  that  can 
endure  such  moral  torture,  would,  in  the  event  of  even  the  most  ungenial 
matrimony,  deserve  "  the  flitch  of  bacon,"  and  an  exemption  from  a  three- 
legged  stool,  to  three-score  and  ten. 

And  then,  the  dear  delights  and  luxurious  appliances  of  a  boarding-house, 
with  its  beds  and  walls  redolent  of  the  fumes  of  greasy  cookery,  carbonic 
acid,  and  other  indescribable  exhalations  !  even  the  morning  hours,  from  five 
to  eight,  would  find  the  student  but  badly  refreshed  for  literary  labor,  after  a 
night's  lodging  in  most  of  them.  When  we  add  to  these  evils,  the  effect  of 
that  bane  of  youth,  that  stupefier  of  expression  and  of  intellect,  Tobacco,  I  am 
not  afraid  to  say,  the  two  evils  are  the  greatest  hindrances  to  intellectual  im- 
provement I  know  of.  American  youth  are  undoubtedly  more  movable  in 
their  nervous  systems,  than  those  of  any  foreign  country  under  my  notice  ; 
and  I  believe  that  we  possess  examples  of  almost  every  civilized  country  on 
the  globe.  Early  maturity  is  so  common  in  our  country,  and  the  facilities 
for  self-establishment  and  the  attainment  of  a  connection  are  so  great,  that 
young  men  are  hurried  forward  by  the  impetuosity  of  youth  and  the  flood 
of  enterprise,  far  too  fast  for  both  mind  and  body. 

Do  not  think  me  blinded  by  prejudice,  if  I  dwell  for  a  moment  on  that  de- 
stroyer of  manly  energy,  that  deadener  of  bright  eyes  and  elastic  limbs,  To- 
bacco. How  can  it  be,  that  the  vile  weed  from  which  a  Bocarme  sought  the 
agent  best  adapted  by  its  certainty  and  rapidity  to  his  fiendlike  purpose, 
should  be  harmless  ?  If  you  present  me  the  evidence  of  a  powerful  or  even 
a  phlegmatic  man,  enjoying  tolerable,  if  not  excellent  health,  and  still  con- 
tinuing its  use,  I  can  point  you  on  the  other  hand  to  hundreds,  whose  health 
and  prospects  it  has  forever  ruined.  Yes  :  I  know  from  twenty-five  years' 
professional  observation,  that  tobacco  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  spirituous 
liquor.  By  lowering  the  nervous  powers  and  exhausting  the  saliva,  and 
when  smoked,  rendering  arid  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
it  greatly  stimulates  the  desire  for  drink ;  and  the  digestion  being  also  weak- 
ened, will  not  allow  the  use  of  the  quantity  of  the  water  desired,  without  the 
addition,  of  spirits  or  brandy,  and  thus  the  evils  require  mutual  aid,  in  their 
united  operation  of  shattering  the  nervous,  muscular,  and  secreting  systems. 
I  have  taken  up  this  subject  at  more  length,  and  with  greater  medical  cir- 
cumstantiality, in  another  place  ;  and  refer  the  reader  who  would  extend  his 
observations  and  avoid  its  evils,  to  my  journal.     If  inclined  to  ask  what  this 
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has  to  do  with  my  subject,  I  answer,  it  lowers  the  physical  energy  and  dig- 
nity of  the  man,  and  makes  it  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  himself 
and  others,  whether  he  spend  his  evenings  in  the  study,  or  the  drygoods 
shop  ;  for  we  are  quite  sure  when  its  depressing  influence  is  added  to  all  day's 
confinement,  he  will  do  little  good  in  either. 

I  would,  if  my  advice  be  of  any  value,  recommend,  should  your  employer 
accede  to  your  wishes,  such  lectures  as  may  be  worthy  attention,  and  the 
balance  to  the  gymnasium  ;  this  should  not  be  continued  beyond  10  o'clock, 
when  the  necessary  rest  of  seven  hours,  in  order  to  admit  of  two  hours 
morning  study,  viz. :  from  five  to  seven  o'clock,  and  breakfast,  will  bring  you 
to  the  business  hours.  Your  employers  will  then  have,  exclusive  of  the  din- 
ner hour,  full  ten  hours  of  your  services  ;  an  amount  of  time,  that  I  conceive 
to  be  all  they  are  in  true  democratic  justice,  entitled  to.  It  is  very  certain 
(and  here  I  speak  from  my  professional  knowledge)  that  the  average  ability 
of  the  nervous  system  in  nine-tenths  of  our  city  young  men,  will  not  admit 
of  a  greater  exaction  with  any  profit  to  the  employer.  Where  men  are  well 
and  considerately  treated,  the  increased  attention  they  will  feel  impelled  to 
pay  to  their  fair  customers,  will  possess  a  magnetic  influence  over  their  pur- 
ses, that  will  soon  show  its  result  in  the  weekly  amount  of  sales.  Were  I 
to  advise  the  employer,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  good 
treatment  upon  the  nervous  system,  I  would  invite  my  clerks  to  dine  with 
me  once  a  week ;  and  I  would  have  no  man  or  boy  in  my  shop,  that  would 
not  bear,  after  a  month's  drilling,  to  be  treated  with  the  most  gentlemanly 
courtesy. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  had  practice,  that  the  sensations  of  lover's 
eyes  pass  reciprocally  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is  evident  enough  when 
the  parties  have  capitulated ;  as  we  may  sometimes  see  of  an  evening,  or  un- 
der a  tree,  or  on  a  piazza  at  a  watering  place :  but  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  of  skirmishing  and  cross-firing  (sometimes  over  the  counter)  before  mat- 
ters come  to  this  extent.  In  their  decorative  excursions,  the  ladies  show  in- 
finite tact  and  conviction  of  the  poet's  advice  : 

"  Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself,  and  trust  no  agent, 
Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them  gaze." 

I  once  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  lady,  during  a  professional  visit,  a  very 
amusing  illustration  of  the  influence  of  two  brilliant  pairs  of  eyes  of  either 
sex,  in  a  drygood  store.  The  gentleman's  were  immensely  large  and  black, 
and  formed,  "  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  :"  the  lady's  blue,  "  and 
sounding  a  parley  to  provocation."  The  lady  and  gentleman  gazing  fixedly 
and  earnestly  at  each  other,  she  inquired  for  black  silk,  emphasizing  the 
word ;  he  returned  with  light  blue.     She  replied,  glancing  her  eye  upon 
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the  silk  and  then  most  impressively  upon  his,  "  why,  sir,  I  asked  you  for  black 
silk  ;"  he  returns  again  with  blue  of  a  still  lighter  shade.  "  Ah,  that  will  do, 
please  to  cut  off  a  full  pattern,  I  always  thought  black  so  becoming." 
"They  are,  indeed,  Miss,  most  beautiful."  The  lady  opening  her  parcel 
when  sent  home,  and  recalling  the  dialogue  and  her  own  impressions,  found 
the  compliment  too  expressive  to  permit  the  return  of  the  dress,  but  pur- 
chased a  black  one  the  next  day.    She  truly  experienced  the  poet's  soliloquy  : 

"  I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter,  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason  ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth." 

I  was  indebted  to  this  circumstance  for  my  charming  patient :  the  gentle- 
man now  pays  my  bills.  If  such  be  the  result  of  expression  in  the  eye,  let 
me  entreat  you,  amiable  youth,  do  not  spoil  its  eloquence  with  Tobacco; 
and  thou,  employer,  learn  the  value  of  an  attractive  and  gentlemanly  sales- 
man, and  treat  him  with  courtesy. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  duties  are  reciprocal ;  I  would  not  venture  to  act  the 
Mentor,  did  I  not  feel  that  my  motives  are  good,  and  that  my  pursuits  will 
excuse  the  liberty.  Eemember,  men  of  my  profession  have  no  hours  either 
long  or  short :  then*  hours  and  minutes  belong  to  the  public.  A  physician 
must  sleep  with  one  ear  open,  ready  to  start  at  every  pull  of  the  bell ;  be- 
sides exercising  a  calling  often  so  repulsive,  that  nothing  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  sustains  him. 

Believing  as  I  honestly  do,  that  night  purchases  are  bad  for  the  buyer,  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  judging  of  color,  quality,  &c,  I  would  earnest- 
ly urge  the  co-operation  of  ladies  to  favor  your  request.  The  disadvantages 
are  not  confined  to  pecuniary  losses ;  health  suffers ;  a  young  lady  intent 
upon  her  purchases,  too  often  forgets  our  precarious  climate,  and  pays  the 
penalty  of  a  severe  cold  if  not  of  consumption  and  an  early  death.  I  can- 
not dwell  on  this  however  important  subject,  and  must  hasten  to  your  duty 
to  your  employers. 

I  believe  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  live  in  this  world,  without  a  full  com- 
plement of  honest  faithful  labor,  either  with  his  head  or  hands ;  nor  can  I 
permit  him  to  be  the  judge  of  his  ability  :  I  know  many  men  in  all  three  of 
the  learned  professions,  who  would  be  far  more  honestly  occupied  in  selling 
apples  and  candies.  Neither  a  good  physician  nor  a  good  clerk  will  go  un- 
appreciated ;  both  may  be  so  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  the  sycophant, 
that  they  may  be  compelled  to  bide  their  time  ;  'but  merit  will,  in  this  age, 
be  acknowledged.  A  man  conscious  of  real  worth,  must  endeavor  to  ob- 
serve his  deficiencies,  and  imitate  those  who  are  more  successful  in  pleasing 
such  as  cannot  appreciate  the  higher  qualities  without  the  gloss.     Your  bust- 
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ness,  gentlemen,  is  to  be  courteous  and  faithful  to  your  employers  and  your 
customers — very  courteous,  very  faithful ;  for  myself,  I  am  indifferent  to 
treatment,  so  it  be  not  actually  rude ;  but  my  indignation  is  excited  by  rude- 
ness to  a  woman,  and  constant  negligence  to  an  honest  employer.  A  vast 
proportion  of  my  own  profession,  are  constantly  watching  their  dignity,  like 
Don  Quixote  his  armor  on  the  cistern-top  in  the  inn  keeper's  yard ;  and 
seem  quite  as  well  satisfied  in  the  occupation,  notwithstanding  its  questionable 
and  rusty  appearance.  Beware  then  how  you  touch  their  beards  or  their  hel- 
mets :  they  may  chance  if  you  do,  to  let  you  feel  their  displeasure.  Great 
numbers  of  the  human  family,  are  so  "  besotted  with  their  good  looks  and 
imaginary  excellencies,"  that  it  is  their  "  ground  of  faith  that  all  that  look  on 
them  love  them."  Weigh  these  gentlemen  in  the  balance  of  your  judgments, 
and  if  they  go  up  very  high  in  the  scale  of  vanity,  endeavor  to  make  them 
go  a  little  higher  by  using  your  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  be  smitten  a 
little  with  the  majesty  of  their  presence,  and  you  can  aid  their  intellect  by 
lightening  their  pockets,  to  the  benefit  of  your  employers.  Strategy  is  admis- 
sible in  war  ;  and  selling  drygoods  is  often,  as  we  feel,  when  our  wives'  bills 
come  home,  war  on  the  pocket.  If  a  lady  ask  your  opinion  of  a  light  color- 
ed dress  as  adapted  to  her  complexion,  and  that  be  compounded  of  the  two 
colors  that  unitedly  compose  green,  beware  how  you  commit  yourself :  play 
her  a  little  ;  but  don't  presume  upon  your  own  good  looks  ;  she  may  not,  like 
my  fair  friend,  be  so  impressible :  besides  those  dubious  lights  in  your  shops, 
sometimes  play  strange  tricks  with  reflected  lights,  your  own  optical  lanterns 
may  when  looking  at  her,  be  green,  and  not  impress  her  so  favorably  as  the 
dress  :  we  often  like  our  opposites. 

Assuming  then,  that  by  devotion  to  the  ladies  and  the  interests  of  your 
employer,  you  have  obtained  so  high  a  position  in  his  favor  that  he  consents 
to  close  his  store  at  that  hour  when  policy  and  true  democratic  honesty  re- 
quires, notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  penny-wise  neighbor,  who  is 
sensitively  alive  to  the  profits  on  an  extra  calico  dress  from  a  poor  servant 
girl,  and  you  have  concluded  to  follow  my  advice  with  regard  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  your  evenings,  I  am  sure  if  you  be  a  live  man  fit  to  live  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  you  will  feel  at  five  o'clock  (four  in  summer),  abundant 
appetite  for  two  hours  keen  intellectual  feeding.  Without  venturing  beyond 
my  depth,  (for  if  I  am  ever  to  be  drowned,  and  I  think  some  of  my  profes- 
sional friends  could  suggest  a  far  more  elevating  anthesis  for  my  final  exit,)  it 
will  never  be  in  the  depths  of  ancient  literature  or  modern  and  transcenden- 
tal abstractions.  So  long  as  the  vast  domain  of  utilitarian  science  is  open 
before  my  unsatisfied  reverence  and  feeble  intellect,  I  cannot  advise  you  to 
occupy  your  precious  youth  in  groping  into  the  cinders  of  ancient  literature. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  brilliant  and  undying  sparks,  yea  burning  coals  there  ; 
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these  if  God  has  given  you  an  inquiring  intellect,  you  will  discover  by  the 
aid  of  the  few  men  of  genius,  who  adorn  English  literature  in  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  bar ;  you  can  soon  appropriate  all  that  is  worth  having  in 
your  native  language;  have  always  before  you  your  commonplace  book 
chronologically  arranged,  and  divided  into  the  respective  subjects  on  which 
you  read.  Write  down  dates,  names  and  impressive  extracts,  with  such 
short  mementoes  of  your  existing  impressions  as  may  occur  to  you.  If  you 
do  not  do  this,  unless  you  be  gifted  with  extraordinary  memory  and  great 
powers  of  combination,  your  reading  will  be  of  no  service  in  improving  your 
mental  powers,  and  elevating  your  social  position.  How  few  Shakspeares, 
Goethes,  Broughams,  Kossuths,  Liebegs,  Adamses,  and  Clays,  will  be  written 
on  the  page  of  history  in  the  year  1900  ?  We,  who  are  not  geniuses,  must 
make  up  for  our  deficiency  by  method  and  industry.  Always  adopt  the  prac- 
tical in  preference  to  the  theoretical.  That  glorious  and  clear-headed  dema- 
gogue (See  Webster,  I  rejoice  to  call  him  such),  who  subjects  every  proposi- 
tion to  the  masterly  alembic  of  an  intellect  never  surpassed,  in  ferreting  out  auto- 
cratic villany  whether  priestly  or  political,  has  lately  given  his  views  in  no 
unintelligible  terms,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  a  language,  once  glorious  and 
still  useful  as  the  basis  of  scientific  nomenclature,  but  utterly  useless  in  active 
and  modern  life,  unless  as  a  medium  for  concealing  designs  upon  your  mental 
and  bodily  freedom.  You  have  heard  our  public  schools  sneered  at,  by  an 
individual  a  part  of  whose  business  it  is,  to  instruct  a  vast  number  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens, that  their  hopes  of  heaven  depend  upon  the  special  aid  of  a 
class  of  men  always  celebrated  for  their  hostility  to  popular  education.  In 
their  hands  the  Latin  language  has  been  the  means  of  nursing  more  bigotry 
and  hostility  to  republicanism,  than  the  brilliancy  of  its  philosophers  and 
poets  can  ever  repay.  Fix  your  eye  steadily  upon  every  man  who  opposes 
that  sacred  nurse  of  republican  liberty,  the  public  school,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  upon  the  designing  Jesuit.  The  snake-like  folds  of  that  infernal  in- 
stitution, are  already  beginning  to  wind  themselves  round  the  hearts  of  some 
of  our  feeble-minded  countrymen,  unacquainted  with  its  bloody  history.  It 
is  taking  root  in  our  very  midst.  Prepare  yourselves  (for  its  members  are 
very  learned)  to  be  the  champion  of  its  only  antidote — the  public  school. 

I  have  spoken  of  titles  and  the  mortifying  reverence  still  shown  for  them 
by  some  of  our  people.  What  has  a  republican  to  do  with  titles  ?  Away 
with  such  paltry  and  miserable  remnants  of  despotic  machinery.  If  there 
is  one  thing  to  be  regretted  in  the  reception  of  Louis  Kossuth  on  our  shores, 
it  is  the  appendage  of  the  ridiculous  word  "  excellency"  to  a  name  that  has 
lent  more  luster  to  the  century,  and  given  more  hope  that  God  has  not  for- 
gotten the  nations,  than  any  man  who  has  called  upon  that  century  for 
breath.     It  is  only  by  education,  that  such,  fungoid  and  degrading  relics  of 
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feudal  barbarism  can  be  rooted  out  of  society.  When  we  see  the  so-called 
ministers  of  God,  nursing  them  with  religious  care,  when  we  know  that  the 
autocratic  temperament  is  bred  in  the  very  bone  of  a  portion  of  the  human 
family,  even  in  this  land  of  liberty, — that  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  they 
can  consent  to  live  either  in  church  or  state,  is  one  of  fawning  adulation  and 
submission, — that  the  desire  of  their  very  souls  is, 

"  To  be  attended  by  slaves  that  take  their  humor   for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life  ; 
And  on  the  winking  of  authority," 

To  raise  the  scaffold  and  deluge  the  earth  with  blood,  as  in  Austria  and 
Italy  ;  beware  of  such  meek  wolves,  such  slimy  snakes,  crawling  into  the 
bosom  of  domestic  life,  to  defile  its  altar,  and  embitter  the  atmosphere  of 
love.  Do  not  believe  their  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers  ;  not  of  that  die 
which  their  investments  show, 

"  But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits, 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds, 
The  better  to  beguile." 

American  young  men :  if  I  could  cause  my  feeble  voice  to  extend  in  tones 
of  thunder  and  with  lightning  speed  throughout  the  nation,  I  would  urge 
upon  you  as  you  value  your  liberty,  cultivate  your  intellects  :  and  learn  to 
think  with  Kossuth,  that  "  the  freshly  barked  popular  education  stick"  in  your 
wilderness,  is  the  proudest  monument  of  your  country.     *..**..*.* 

E'en  as  a  lover  gives  his  parting  word,  and  seals  with  kiss  the  holy  vow  to 
cherish  and  protect  the  object  of  his  soul's  devotion,  I  would  consecrate  my 
last  word  to  liberty  and  her  apostle, — -in  wisdom,  industry,  devotion,  truth- 
fulness, worthy  to  be  inscribed  on  your  heart's  core. 

When  I  heard  the  doubt  that  Congress  would  receive  him,  my  soul  was 
abased  for  my  country.  But  now,  how  glorious  is  the  reflection,  how  consol- 
ing the  thought,  that  we  have  the  living  proof  that  the  will  of  the  people 
IS  the  law !  When  those  noble  working  men  from  the  piano-forte  manu- 
factory, came  and  laid  their  munificent  gift  upon  the  altar  of  liberty  in  com- 
pany with  the  little  children  and  their  New  Year's  gifts,  I  felt  that  the  blood 
of  the  Revolution  still  coursed  through  the  veins  of  my  countrymen.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  children  of  "76  from 
my  infancy,  by  her  who  has  not  yet  ceased  to  remember  and  recount  them 
with  enthusiasm.  I  have  eagerly  read  of  the  .struggles  in  Europe  for  the 
past  ten  years,  under  the  wings  of  a  beautiful  eagle,  who  met  its  death  from 
some  merciless  bullet,  directly  beneath  that  cliff  on  which  the  immortal 
Washington  stood,  when  the  big  tear  rolling  down  his  cheek  attested  the 
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unfortunate  result  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Washington,  but  eleven  miles  from 
this  spot.     The  scene  has  often  been  related  to  me  by  a  maternal  uncle,  who 
followed  the  footsteps  of  his  beloved  chief,  for  whom  he  more  than  once 
acted  as  a  spy,  when  the  British  troops  occupied  this  city.     Thank  God, 
both  still  live  to  hear  the  glad  Paean  of  liberty,  as  it  swells  from  this  glorious 
land,  and  appalls  the  ear  of  despotism  in  Europe.     You  will  not  wonder,  then, 
that  having  imbibed  with  my  first  breath  a  love  of  liberty,  I  should  have 
occupied  more  of  your  attention  than  may  have  been  acceptable  on  this  occa- 
sion, with  allusions  to  him  who  has  already  received  the  homage  of  the 
nation.     Pardon  me,  if  in  conclusion,  I  make  one  more  attempt  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  impassioned  bard  of  our  country,  to  fan  the  flame  already 
burning  in  your  souls,  with  love  for  him  and  his  mission.    -John  Neal,  in  his 
glorious  address  to   the  American  Eagle,  thus  apostrophizes  our   national 
emblem : — 


"  Proud  bird  of  the  cliff!  where  the  barren  yew  springs  ; 
Where  the  sunshine  stays  and  the  wind  harp  sings, 
She  sits  unapproachable,  pluming  her  wings. 
She  screams  !  she's  away  !  over  hill  top  and  flood, 
Over  valley  and  rock,  over  mountain  and  wood  ; 
Our  bird  is  abroad  in  the  van  of  her  brood  ! 
'Tis  the  bird  of  our  banner,  the  free  bird  that  braves, 
When  the  battle  is  there,  all  the  wrath  of  the  waves  ; 
That  dips  her  pinions  in  the  surfs  first  gush  ; 
Drinks  his  meridian  blaze,  his  farewell  flush  ; 
Sits  amid  stirring  stars  and  bends  her  beak, 
Like  the  slipped  falcon,  when  her  piercing  shriek 
Tells  that  she  stoops  on  her  cleaving  wing, 
To  drink  of  her  victim's  life's  blood  spring. 
That  monarch  bird  !     She  slumbers  at  night 
Upon  the  lofty  air  peak's  utmost  height ; 
Or  sleeps  on  the  wave  amid  the  ray 
Of  steady,  cloudless,  everlasting  day  ; 
Rides  with  the  thunderer  in  his  blazing  march, 
And  bears  his  lightnings  o'er  yon  boundless  arch, 
Soars  wheeling  through  the  storms  and  screams  away 
Where  the  young  pinions  of  the  morning  play  ; 
Broods  with  her  arrows  in  the  hurricane  ; 
Bears  her  green  laurel  o'er  the  starry  plain, 
And  sails  across  the  skies  and  o'er  the  rolling  deeps 
With  still  unwearied  wing  and  eye  that  never  sleeps  ."' 

Young  men  of  New  York !  as  you  lay  your  offerings  on  the  altar  of 
liberty,  associate  the  name  of  Kossuth  with  that  of  our  beloved  Father  be- 
neath the  wings  of  our  sleepless  Eagle,  the  JEgh  of  Liberty,  wherever  it 
shall  be  raised  against  despotism,  now  and  forever. 
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— Different  classes  of;  Forced  Marriages. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  we  look  around  society,  and  estimate  at 
their  true  value  the  motives  which  actuate  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
family,  that  no  popular  writer  has  ventured  upon  a  truthful  exposition  of  the 
evils  of  celibacy.  The  fear  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  rich  or  influential 
friends,  or  the  disapprobation  of  a  class  of  society  who  would  be  the  better 
for  more  enlarged  ideas  of  duty,  has  withheld  those  medical  writers  from 
whom  we  had  a  right  to  expect  it,  from  an  exposition  of  a  very  unthankful 
character.  There  are  indeed  (thanks  to  our  wretched  system  of  education) 
inherent  difficulties  in  popularizing  the  subject,  only  surmountable  by  a  de- 
gree of  tact  that  we  are  quite  conscious  we  do  not  possess.  No  difficulty 
exists  in  presenting  a  true  and  minute  exposition  of  the  catalogue  of  miseries 
and  vices,  in  a  purely  medical  work ;  but  such  has  been  the  industry  of 
medical  men  in  stopping  up  every  crevice  of  popular  instruction  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects,  "  lest  the  light  should  shine  too  brightly  on  the  unprepared 
mind,"  that  they  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  a  sickly  and  prudish  senti- 
mentalism,  that  suffers  the  insidious  approach  of  the  most  unmanageable 
diseases  without  warning,  when  a  timely  knowledge  of  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  palpable  laws  of  nature,  would  unquestionably  have  averted  them : 
And  if  by  reason  of  a  powerful  and  merely  animal  constitution,  a  class  of  the 
human  family  escape  an  early  death,  and  continue  to  drag  out  an  existence, 
the  arid  selfishness  of  which,  chills  the  atmosphere  where  others  could  but 
for  their  presence,  enjoy  in  their  purity  all  the  intellectual  graces  and  social 
affections,  too  often  alas  !  do  others,  wretched  victims  of  the  most  hideous  and 
loathsome  vices,  fall  into  premature  graves  without  a  suspicion  of  the  true 
cause ;  or  else  the  funeral  pall  of  intellectual  darkness  has  only  been  removed 
from  the  parent  or  the  tutor,  to  see  it  in  a  material  form,  inclosing  the  miser- 
able remains  of  the  child  or  the  pupil,  who  but  for  their  dereliction,  might 
have  fulfilled  the  end  and  object  of  his  creation,  and  shed  light  and  happi- 
ness on  the  domestic  circle. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  on  the  very  threshold  of  this  important  subject 
our  hands  are  tied  ;  if  we  would  not  have  even  this  feeble  effort  (only  made 
because  it  is  the  result  of  an  irresistible  conviction  of  duty)  thrown  with  dis- 
gust from  a  reader  who  is  blinded  with  self-esteem,  we  must  speak  in  para- 
bles, and  endeavor  to  cheat  him  into  a  correct  understanding  of  a  subject,  in 
which  he  has  been  assiduously  courting  deceit,  from  the  very  period  when  his 
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most  powerful  instinctive  impulses  were  directing  him  towards  the  truth. 
"  Increase  and  multiply,"  was  the  command  of  God ;  "  male  and  female 
created  he  them :"  thus  it  is  written.  Whatever  arguments  the  casuistry  of  a 
designing  priesthood  or  other  selfish  men,  may  advance  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  operation  of  this  command,  we  care  not ;  there  can  be  no  law,  be- 
yond that  imprinted  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  every  blade  of  grass  and 
every  animal  however  insignificant,  moulded  by  his  Almighty  Hand.  The 
microscope  itself  reveals  to  us  the  universality  of  an  adaptive  organism 
designed  to  carry  out  the  divine  mandate  ;  our  instinctive  impulses  and  dear- 
est affections  have  confirmed  it ;  and  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  by  virtue  of 
that  mandate,  that  the  perfect  man  or  woman  who  does  not  marry,  when  no 
palpable  and  insuperable  obstacles  prevent  it,  is  committing  a  sin  against  na- 
ture and  society. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  habits  of  those  persons  who  fail  to  mar- 
ry, without  some  highly  conscientious  motive  ;  such  for  instance,  as  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  dependent  relatives,  insurmountable  poverty,  or  great  and 
arduous  public  duty.  We  will  not  take  disappointed  love  into  the  list  of  ex- 
cuses, for  that  after  all,  in  but  few  years,  becomes,  however  chastened  with  af- 
fection, the  most  morbid  selfishness. 

We  have  in  another  place,  subjected  the  universality  of  the  injunction  to 
the  physiological  test.*  We  will  now  trace  the  approaches  of  that  miserable 
calculating  spirit,  that  operates  upon  so  many  of  our  young  men,  and  pre- 
vents them  occupying  the  position  intended  by  nature  and  by  nature's  God. 

We  cannot  agree  with  that  clear-headed  physician,  the  late  James  John- 
son of  London :  the  close  of  her  third  Septenniad  or  twenty-one  years  for 
woman,  and  the  fourth  or  twenty-eighth  for  man,  was  the  period  assigned 
for  matrimony  by  him.  Now  it  is  too  melancholy  a  truth,  that  although  the 
length  of  human  life  is  increasing  in  both  countries,  that  period  would  too 
often  leave  a  young  and  unprotected  family,  to  the  mercy  of  a  heartless 
world,  or  of  a  stepfather  or  stepmother.  Although  we  would  prefer  that  the 
male  should  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  the  female  twenty, 
there  may  be  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  abatement  of  two  years  in  the 
former.  The  reasons  are  by  no  means  generally  so  good  for  the  same  abate- 
ment in  woman,  because  the  education  and  diet  of  that  sex  rarely  insures 
her  so  good  a  constitution.  American  young  men  in  city  life,  who  have 
escaped  the  curse  of  sexual  disease,  liquor  and  tobacco,  have  generally  far 
better  constitutions  at  twenty-three,  than  women  at  eighteen.  This  would 
not  be  so,  if  the  negation  of  all  physiological  rules  in  her  physical  education 
did  not  insure  the  result ;  woman  being  as  perfect  in  her  organism  when  pro- 
perly reared  at  eighteen,  as  man  is  at  twenty-five  ;  but  society  and  its  vices 
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have  made  it  otherwise.  Every  motive  brought  to  bear  upon  the  impulses 
of  a  fashionable  girl  in  city  life,  makes  the  largest  exactions  upon  her  sensual 
nervous  system,  and  leaves  the  organism  of  her  vegetative  life,  uncontrolled 
by  a  healthful  equipoise  :  hence  neither  her  sleep  or  exercise,  her  breathing 
or  digestion,  are  allowed  fair  play  in  expanding  and  strengthening  her  feeble 
and  exhausted  system.  That  accursed  term,  "  marriage  of  convenience,"  fit 
only  to  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  an  unfortunate  or  a  libertine,  is  now  by  no 
means  too  shocking  to  escape  the  lips  of  a  fashionable  mother,  alarmed  at 
her  husband's  prospective  failure,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  her  box  at  the 
opera.  She  must  make  profitable  sale  of  her  daughters,  because  she  cannot 
influence  her  sons,  or  their  wives  when  they  get  them.  Whether  the  article  be 
merchantable  or  not,  a  sale  must  be  effected.  The  father  is  too  often  so  im- 
mersed in  business,  that  he  is  scarcely  consulted  ;  the  family  physician  never ; 
or  if  he  be,  he  is  perhaps  a  time  server,  and  looks  forward  to  a  profitable  re- 
turn for  withholding  the  truth. 

A  knowledge  of  the  frequent  necessity  of  early  and  forced  marriages,  is 
only  operative  in  producing  celibacy,  upon  those  of  our  sex,  acquainted 
with  the  structure  of  city  life,  and  the  great  value  of  a  rich  husband.  It  is 
unfortunately  no  restraint  upon  those,  who,  reared  in  the  comparative  seclu- 
sion of  a  small  town,  and  possessing  affluence,  are  subjected  to  the  fascinations 
of  even  decaying  city  splendor.  These  are  often  caught,  and  their  domestic 
wretchedness  and  consequent  dissipation,  furnishes  a  beacon  for  those  who  are 
still  at  large.  As  society  advances,  these  light-houses  erected  on  the  shoals 
of  domestic  misery,  are  becoming  constantly  more  common  ;  there  are  few 
whose  circle  of  acquaintance  is  at  all  extensive,  but  can  point  to  one  or  more 
of  them  and  their  wretched  and  neglected  families.  But  we  must  describe 
the  male  fortune-hunter,  before  we  attempt  to  sketch  his  more  impudent 
and  wealthy  rival. 

The  difference  in  the  deportment  of  the  three  principal  species  of  wife- 
hunters  is  very  great.  If  the  suitor  possess  only  a  profession,  or  a  bare  com- 
petence, and  be  past  30,  and  the  lady  young  and  wealthy,  he  is  characterized 
by  remarkable  precision  of  attire,  and  the  attention  he  pays  to  all  the  little 
conventional  nothings  of  society :  no  man  is  more  impressive  in  his  assent  to 
Mamma's  opinions,  and  none  more  warmly  interested  in  the  particular  church 
or  charity  she  may  "  patronize."  While  he  studiously  agrees  with  Papa,  i.e., 
if  madam  allows  his  presence  in  the  parlor ;  if  not,  he  need  pay  him  no  at- 
tention ;  indeed,  absolute  rudeness  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  female 
partner,  than  the  contrary.  He  must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  accompany 
her  to  the  opera  and  to  church,  and  to  perform  the  general  service  of  a  foot- 
boy  :  he  is  not  to  object  to  being  turned  into  ridicule,  or  occasionally  to  receive 
the  cut  direct ;  particularly  if  some  fashionable  and  wealthy  young  gentle- 
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man  should  look  twice  at  her  and  her  dear  daughter ;  or  some  vulgar  to- 
bacco-chewing and  greasy  Congressman  should  court  their  society.  She 
is  reveling  in  the  anticipation  of  calling  her  daughter  the  wife  of  the  Honor- 
able member  from  Cow  Pen  district  beyond  the  Alleghanies;  the  ba- 
chelor must  take  his  chance,  after  she  is  sure  that  the  Honorable  won't  bite. 
The  gentleman  will  occasionally  erect  his  feathers  at  such  outrageous  conduct, 
but  a  patronizing  smile  from  mamma  soon  brings  all  right,  and  if  the  daugh- 
ter be  tender,  and  the  gentleman  a  fool,  she  may  do  almost  any  thing  but  kick 
him.  In  due  time  they  are  married,  for  this  species  are  usually  successful.  He 
rarely  applies  for  a  divorce,  but  deems  it  expedient  not  to  be  over  particular 
in  his  inquiries  of  the  character  of  his  wife's  visitors.  The  next  variety 
is  quite  a  different  character.  Generally  a  foreigner,  gay  and  poor,  with 
some  credit  at  the  tailor's,  and  an  acquaintance  that  bleed  well,  he  is 
rather  too  familiar  with  cards  to  admit  the  idea  of  his  having  been  edu- 

o 

cated  at  a  theological  seminary.  He  used  to  be  a  count,  but  that  com- 
modity became  so  plenty  that  it  is  now  somewhat  cheapened.  He  can  play 
whist  by  the  evening,  and  dance  the  polka  and  schottische  exquisitely; 
belongs  to  the  most  fashionable  club,  is  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  opera, 
and  nods  familiarly  when  no  ladies  are  near,  to  some  very  fierce-looking 
gentlemen  with  large  seal  rings,  jaunty  cloaks,  and  enormous  colored  beards 
and  mustaches :  the  acute  observer  finds  no  difficulty  in  classifying  those 
gentry,  as  superiors  of  some  fashionable  hells,  and  not  unfrequently  other  es- 
tablishments of  a  kindred  character ;  our  specimen  is  a  pupil,  and  if  success- 
ful in  matrimony,  may  in  due  time  become  a  principal.  Nothing  is  more 
common  outside  the  circle  of  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  native  New 
Yorker,  than  to  see  our  young  men  of  probity  and  true  dignity  and  agree- 
ableness  of  manner,  thrust  aside  for  such  nuisances ;  and  often  does  the  hap- 
less victim  of  a  weak  mother  and  a  designing  knave,  lament  in  agony  over 
the  cradle  of  a  dying  and  blood-poisoned  babe,  the  blighted  morning  of  a 
young  life,  sacrificed  by  her  who  should  have  been  the  guide  and  counselor : 
whose  unperverted  instincts  should  have  detected  the  miscreant  as  the  de- 
voted bird  does  the  hawk,  ere  his  polluted  breath  poisoned  the  atmosphere 
of  a  mother's  love. 

Riches,  when  combined  with  a  tolerably  decent  family  genealogy,  are  an  ob- 
ject of  boundless  ambition,  and  in  this  city  take  precedence  of  all  other 
recommendations.  From  the  clergyman  to  the  market  woman,  all  are  equally 
blinded  by  it ;  neither  dissipation,  nor  an  empty  head,  are  often  drawbacks 
whether  in  man  or  woman ;  and  alliances  are  every  day  contracted,  where 
nothing  but  disgrace  and  mortification  can  reasonably  be  anticipated.  There- 
fore, in  this  class  of  matrimonial  candidates,  there  are  no  rules  of  conduct 
whatever.     The  privileged  possessor,  generally  finding  a  ready  apologist  for 
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any  conduct  not  openly  outrageous ;  the  most  flimsy  vail  will  answer :  a  pew 
at  church  and  a  seat  at  the  opera,  cover  a  multitude  of  offenses,  and  generally 
suffice  for  all  derelictions  short  of  robbery  and  murder. 

If  such  expressions  be  thought  extravagant,  we  need  only  require  of  the 
objector,  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  alliances  of  the  last  ten  years  in 
fashionable  life  in  this  city,  and  we  will  abide  the  result,  confident  that  our 
opinion  will  be  fully  sustained. 

The  difference  between  a  thoroughly  selfish  old  bachelor,  and  a  man  that  is 
married  and  fit  to  be  married  to  a  woman  he  loves,  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  an  American  yacht  and  a  Chinese  junk :  one  will  sail  in  the  very  eye  of  the 
wind,  the  other  only  when  it  is  dead  astern. 

Your  true  bachelor,  like  the  junk,  is  very  stupid  and  awkward,  and  re- 
quires an  immense  berth ;  he  is  given  to  seat  himself  in  the  lady's  chair  and 
to  toast  his  shins  before  the  middle  of  the  fire ;  very  solicitous  is  he  about  his 
creature  comforts,  and  a  perfect  stoic  to  woman's  charms.  He  takes  no  hints ; 
never  mind  how  coolly  he  is  treated,  nor  what  symptoms  of  the  opera  or  an 
evening  party  to  which  he  has  not  been  invited  he  may  perceive,  so  much 
the  more  will  he  not  go.  Nay,  the  very  appearance  of  the  lady's  gallant, 
will  not  move  him ;  he  can  inflict  himself  and  his  twaddle  on  some  unfor- 
tunate member  of  the  family ;  she  may  make  the  best  of  him,  for  her  mar- 
tyrdom is  certain.  If  there  be  a  stupid  and  good-natured  brother  who  smokes 
fine  cigars,  and  he  will  tolerate  the  insult  to  the  sister,  the  sitting-room  will 
be  rendered  peculiarly  acceptable  at  breakfast  to  those  who  have  delicate  ol- 
factories. The  mental  peculiarities  of  this  creature,  are  all  characterized  by 
dogmatism  and  selfishness,  and  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  animal  can 
fail  at  once  to  detect  him. 

The  marriage  of  a  young  girl  to  such  an  individual,  can  be  productive  of 
nothing  but  nnhappiness ;  it  is  equally  opposed  to  experience  and  natural 
instinct.  The  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  shrinks  into  arid  selfishness  when  it 
does  not  early  bow  to  woman's  charms.  The  lightning  of  the  eye  and  the 
music  of  the  voice  are  quenched  by  the  vice  of  celibacy,  and  the  miserable 
creature  dreams  not  that  the  forfeit  of  his  devotion  to  his  personal  comforts, 
is  nothing  less  than  the  capacity  of  their  enjoyment.  We  shall  resume  the 
psychological  dissection  of  this  animal  in  a  future  Number ;  and  touch  upon 
some  interesting  physiological  discoveries  accounting  satisfactorily  for  hia 
selfishness  and  stupidity. 
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Art.  CX. — History  of  the  case  of  the  late  John  Kearny  Rodgers,  M.D., 
addressed  to  tlie  profession,  by  Alexander  E.  Hosack,  M.D.,  pp.  47,  with 
remarks  by  the  Editor. 

The  appearance  of  so  large  a  pamphlet  on  the  treatment  and  death  of 
this  eminent  and  beloved  surgeon,  and  that  from  the  pen  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  will  not  surprise  those  who  were  aware  of  the  disagreement  of  his  at- 
tending physicians,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  disease  and  its  extraor- 
dinary treatment.  We  have  read  it  with  that  care  its  importance  demands, 
and  take  occasion  to  say  in  anticipation  of  the  remarks  we  feel  called  upon 
to  make,  that  we  are  in  no  other  way  personally  interested  in  the  contro- 
versy, than  that  which  our  position  as  editor  of  an  independent  and  reforma- 
tive journal  imperatively  enjoins.  We  purchased  the  copy  from  which  we 
quote ;  and  for  reasons  unnecessary  to  particularize,  we  certainly  owe  Dr. 
Hosack  no  special  regard. 

In  his  preface  the  author  remarks,  "Nearly  allied  to  the  deceased  as  I 
am,  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  I  have  ventured  upon  the  task  of  pub- 
lishing a  history  of  the  case,  which  I  shall  do  as  correctly  as  possible  ;  nar- 
rating all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  differences  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  This  I  am  constrained  to  do,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
misapprehensions  that  have  been  suffered  to  go  abroad  calculated  to  dis- 
parage me  with  my  fellow-practitioners.  The  medical  public  will,  after  being 
possessed  of  all  the  facts,  be  enabled  to  determine  whether  I  was  justified  in 
the  opinion  entertained  and  expressed  (and  from  which  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  swerved),  as  to  the  true  cause  and  correct  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
which  terminated  his  life  ;  and  whether  I  was  correct  in  the  course  I  pur- 
sued in  withdrawing  from  the  consultation  at  a  time  of  so  much  interest 
and  responsibility." 

This  is  certainly  an  apology  abundantly  sufficient  for  publishing  the  case, 
and  sets  the  cause  fully  before  the  reader.  Dr.  Hosack  had  evidently  no 
choice ;  he  had  either  to  submit  to  assertions  and  insinuations  utterly  ruin- 
ous to  his  reputation  as  a  physician,  or  openly  to  repel  them  and  throw  his 
calumniators  on  their  defense.  Such  a  course,  we  need  not  repeat,  always 
meets  our  approbation  whether  in  friend  or  enemy. 

Our  professional  brethren  will,  we  trust,  excuse  us,  for  epitomizing  the  first 
two  paragraphs  in  our  own  way.  Dr.  Rodgers,  as  all  the  profession  know, 
was  of  the  nervous  and  bilious  temperament,  what  we  call  an  anxious  tem- 
perament :  pre-eminently  religious,  very  conscient;ous,  and  having  a  feeble  d> 
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gestion.  He  had  previously  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  and  been  obliged,  in  1835, 
to  make  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  returning  much  improved,  and.  enjoy- 
ing tolerable  health  for  sixteen  years,  or  up  to  the  period  of  the  disease 
which  closed  his  useful  life. 

On  the  9th  of  October  he  was  seized  with  slight  chills  and  vomiting  of 
bile.  This  occurred  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  visiting  a  patient 
with  bilious  fever  at  Flatbush,  L.I.  It  will  not  therefore  excite  surprise, 
that  he  should  have  suspected  a  miasmatic  or  bilious  fever. 

We  pass  over  the  next  four  days,  their  symptoms  and  treatment,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Hosack's  and  Dr.  Wilkes's  assurance  of  the  disease  being 
"  biliary  congestion,"  and  their  advice  of  "  an  emetic  or  ten  grains  of 
calomel ;"  this  was  declined  by  Dr.  Rodgers  and  Dr.  Dubois,  his  friend,  who 
believed  the  disease  to  be  bilious  fever,  and  thus  expressed  himself.  On  the 
15th,  marked  jaundice  occurred,  when  Dr.  Hosack  remarked,  in  presence 
of  Drs.  Dubois  and  Wilkes,  "  the  tale  was  now  told,  and  that  he,  the  pa- 
tient, must  immediately  commence  on  calomel."  Dr.  B.  again  objecting  to 
this  medicine,  a  substitute,  containing  a  small  portion  of  calomel,  was 
adopted  till  the  17th,  when  the  patient  expressed  himself  better,  and  said 
"  the  day  previous  was  the  best  he  had  had."  Dr.  Delafield  was  now  added 
to  the  consultation,  and  the  same  treatment  continued  till  the  next  day,  or 
the  18th,  when,  during  Dr.  Hosack's  unavoidable  absence,  the  conclusion  was 
formed  that  the  disease  was  bilious  fever,  and  treatment  appropriate  to  that 
malady  adopted.  On  the  next  day,  Dr.  Hosack  expressed  his  decided  dissent 
from  the  treatment,  and  as  the  medical  interest  of  the  case  now  commences, 
we  quote   the  following  literally : — 

"  His  symptoms  at  this  time  were  general  restlessness,  imperfect  sleep,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  anxious  countenance,  slight  fever,  increased  sallowness,  acceler- 
ated pulse,  and  at  times  moderate  perspiration.  These  symptoms  continued 
much  the  same  from  the  19th  of  October  to  the  22d,  when  rigors  first  appeared, 
with  the  exception  of  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  varied  from 
95  to  120,  but  usually  at  the  standard  of  110,  always  full  and  compressible. 
The  rigors  recurred  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  in  the  night,  and  at  any 
hour  during  the  day ;  at  first,  however,  there  were  but  one  or  two  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours :  they  soon  increased  in  frequency,  jaundice  more  apparent." 

"  The  rigors  were  always  immediately  followed  by  profuse  perspirations — 
the  pulse,  as  observed  by  myself,  was  110  just  before,  during,  and  after  each 
rigor,  whioh  was  always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  perspiration,  and  followed 
directly  after  by  a  profuse  sweat.  The  gentlemen  in  consultation,  with  the  view 
of  opposing  the  chills,  prescribed  (in  opposition  to  my  judgment)  quinine  in  10 
and  5  grain  doses,  at  intervals  of  several  hours,  which  was  continued  for  several 
successive  days.  The  positive  effect  of  quinine  was  in  due  time  made  manifest, 
by  ringing  in  the  ears  and  almost  total  deafness ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
discontinued  on  the  29th  of  October.  Dr.  Delafield  remarked  in  consultation  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  very  evident  that  the  quinine  was  doing  no  good,  that 
there  was  something  in  the  case  that  he  could  not  understand  :  to  which  I  re- 
plied, that  I  understood  it,  and  could  account  for  it  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
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ner.  The  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  was  also  prescribed  in  large  doses,  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  excessive  sweats.  The  strong  tincture  of  aconite  was 
also  administered  in  doses  of  one  drop  each. 

"  At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  finding  myself  opposed  in  opinion,  and  the 
patient  evidently  getting  worse,  in  one  of  my  visits  to  Dr.  Rodgers,  (when  alone 
with  him  in  the  room,)  1  was  prompted  by  my  deep  solicitude  and  anxiety  on 
his  account,  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  further  medical  advice.  Seated 
by  his  bedside,  I  asked  him  to  permit  me  to  call  in  Dr.  Wilkes  (as  I  daily  com- 
municated with  him  in  regard  to  his  illness),  who  had  seen  him,  and  thought  as 
T  did.  I  then  said,  '  If  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  and  follow  our  advice,  you 
will  get  well ;  I  promise  you,  you  will  recover.'  To  which  he  replied,  after  a 
moment's  reflection  (being  still  biased  with  the  idea  of  fever),  '  If  I  do,  I  can 
never  recover  ;  I  have  all  confidence  in  Delafield.'  It  is  deserving  of  remark, 
that  a  few  days  after,  finding  he  was  growing  worse,  he  said  to  a  member  of 
his  family,  '  There  is  something  in  my  case  that  Dr.  Delafield  does  not  under- 
stand, nor  I  either.' 

"  At  this  period  of  his  disease,  the  23d  of  October,  on  the  day  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rigors,  I  again  remarked  to  Drs.  Delafield  and  Dubois,  in  consulta- 
tion, that  it  was  not  bilious  remittent  fever,  as  it  wanted  the  characteristics  of 
fever,  and  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  unremoved  obstruction  in  the  liver. 
Dr.  Delafield  then  asked  me  where  I  located  the  disease  j  to  which  I  replied,  in 
the  liver,  either  arising  from  obstruction  in  the  '  ductus  communis  choledochus' 
by  biliary  calculi,  or  from  inspissated  bile  in  its  transit  from  the  ramifications  of 
the  portal  vein  in  the  liver  to  the  biliary  ducts,  and  that  these  chills,  so  denominated 
by  my  associates,  were  rigors,  indicative  of  matter  forming,  if  not  already 
formed ;  to  which  he  replied,  '  I  hope  not,'  and  said  '  I  had  nothing  to  stand 
upon,  or  to  sustain  me  in  my  views.'  I  then  asked  him  :  Are  these  symptoms 
nothing'?  this  jaundice,  this  condition  of  tongue,  these  rigors,  followed  by  pro- 
fuse sweats,  and  this  peculiar,  rapid,  full,  compressible  pulse,  and  comparatively 
moderate  heat  of  skin  ;  are  all  these  symptoms  nothing  ?  In  answer  to  which 
Dr.  Delafield  remarked,  that  this  yellowness  and  other  symptoms,  as  above  ob- 
served, were  frequently  met  with  in  bilious  fevers ;  to  which  I  replied,  '  I  have, 
then,  yet  to  learn  what  bilious  fever  is.' 

"  These  same  remarks  were  repeated  in  substance  by  me  to  Dr.  Swett  at  the 
time  of  my  withdrawing  from  the  consultation,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
November  (he  having  been  called  in  on  the  1st  inst.),  with  the  additional  obser- 
vation, that  in  fever  there  should  be  remissions  and  exacerbations  a  furred 
tongue,  and  a  burning,  hot  and  dry  skin. 

"  I  then  drew  a  parallel  between  the  pulse  of  bilious  fever  and  the  pulse  of 
matter  forming,  or  just  formed,  as  follows  :  In  bilious  fever,  during  the  exacer- 
bations, it  would  be  small,  corded,  and  quick,  varying  in  frequency  (from  the 
remitting  stage  to  the  highest  degree  of  fever)  from  an  almost  natural  state  to 
120,  at  which  height  of  pulse  perspiration  would  commence  •  whereas  the  pulse 
indicative  of  matter  would  be  always  frequent,  full  and  soft,  varying  but  little  from 
95  to  110,  while  the  skin  most  of  the  time  would  be  comparatively  cool.  The 
pulse  full  and  soft  is  110  just  before,  during,  and  after  each  rigor,  which  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  profuse  perspiration. 

"  After  these  remarks  I  observed,  '  With  these  existing  symptoms,  gentlemen, 
how  is  it  possible  you  can  see  things  with  such  different  eyes  from  me  '?' 
Placing  my  hand  upon  my  knee,  I  said,  '  It  is  as  plain  to  me  as  if  matter  were 
formed  in  this  joint  which  the  knife  can  release:  but  in  this  case  we  have  no 
such  opportunity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  matter,  if  not  already  formed,  will 
form,  and  terminate  fatally.'*  I  then  added,  '  From  my  deep  solicitude  I  have 
scarcely  slept  for  the  last  two  nights,  and  have  tried  to  reconcile  my  opinion 
with  yours,  but  the  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  I  am  correct  in  my  views.' 

"  *  These  remarks  were  repeated  to  several  of  my  medical  friends,  and  also  to  Dr.  J. 
Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  New  York  at  that  time.'7 
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"  I  then  withdrew  from  the  consultation,  remarking  that  I  did  so  with  all 
respect  and  deference  to  them,  but  that  I  could  not  remain  to  trammel  them  by 
my  presence,  or  witness  a  course  of  treatment  I  could  not  sanction.* 

"  From  my  connection  with  Dr.  Rodgers,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  him 
at  all  times,  during  his  last  illness,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the 
progress  of  his  disease  and  the  treatment  pursued  by  the  physicians  left  in 
sole  charge  of  him.  Upon  my  proposing  to  withdraw  from  the  consultation,  it 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  Delafield  that  the  patient  might  be  disturbed  by  knowing 
that  I  had  done  so :  in  reply  I  assured  him  that  I  would  take  care  he  should  not  be 
apprised  of  it,  and  would  therefore  visit  him  at  the  accustomed  hour  of  consul- 
tation, without  retiring  afterwards  to  the  council  chamber.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances 1  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  offer  any  excuse  for  continuing  the 
history  of  his  disease  to  its  termination. 

"  Having  last  spoken  of  the  disease  up  to  the  28th  October,  when  the  rigors  be- 
came most  frequent,  and  on  the  29th  inst.,when  there  was  a  continuance  of  cold- 
ness, and  when  the  rigors  succeeded  rapidly,  one  upon  the  other,  (which  circum- 
stance I  conceive  to  be  indicative  of  matter  formed,  )f  I  will  proceed  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  case. 

"  On  the  29th  October  he  had  a  succession  of  chilly  feelings  for  an  hour, 
which  were  immediately  succeeded  by  a  severe  rigor,  making  in  all  five  during 
the  day.  He  was  much  depressed  in  spirits  and  betrayed  great  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  powers.  Pulse  quick,  slightly  diminished  in  caliber  and  weak; 
cheeks  flushed,  as  had  been  the  case  daily  for  some  time  previous.  At  this 
period  I  consider,  that  matter  was  already  formed.  On  this  day  the  quinine 
was  discontinued,  and  tincture  of  aconite  in  drop  doses  was  substituted  at  two 
hours  interval. 

"  On  Thursday,  Oct.  30,  he  had  a  repetition  of  the  chilly  feelings,  and  three 
rigors  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  duration,  followed  immediately  by  profuse 
sweat ; — symptoms  in  other  respects  much  the  same.  Aconite  and  effervescent 
draught  continued. 

"Friday,  Oct.  31.  Three  rigors,  followed  as  usual  by  perspiration — pulse 
about  the  same  as  on  the  two  preceding  days- — symptoms  in  other  respects  un- 
altered. A  single  dose  of  twenty  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  was  resorted 
to  with  the  view  to  check  the  excessive  perspiration. 

"  Saturday,  Nov.  1.  Renewal  of  chilly  feelings  twice  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  each  succeeded  by  profuse  perspiration — one  rigor  only  during  the  day, 
which  continued  twenty  minutes — pulse  about  the  same — countenance  expres- 
sive of  great  anxiety.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  perspiration  appeared  from 
time  to  time  without  chilly  feelings,  or  rigors,  thereby  betraying  great  exhaus- 
tion of  the  vital  energies.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  in  the  usual  proportions  was 
given  internally,  and  was  used  as  a  '  pede  luvium ;'  it  was  also  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  and  lower  extremities.  Jaundice  was  regularly  declining, 
having  commenced  to  do  so  about  the  27th. 

"Sunday,  Nov.  2.  Perspiration  as  usual  continued  and  profuse- -tongue  as 
heretofore  slightly  coated.  This  day  one  rigor  only,  which  lasted  twenty  mi- 
nutes— much  exhaustion.  Jaundice  rapidly  declining ;  the  urine  by  analysis 
exhibited  a  large  proportion  of  bile. 

"Monday,  Nov.  3.     But  one  rigor  on  this  day — much  perspiration  and  cold- 

"  *  Dr.  Swett  at  the  first  consultation,  upon  his  being  called  in  (in  reply  to  Dr. 
Delatield) ,  said  "  that  the  patient  ought  to  take  three  grains  of  mercury  three  times 
a  day,  and  that  he  should  be  cupped  over  the  region  of  the  liver  as  there  was  congestion 
of  the  liver,"  which  was  objected  to  by  Dr.  Delafield.  Dr.  Swett,  the  following  da.} . 
visited  the  patient  morning  and  noon  alone,  and  in  the  evening  consultation  wholly- 
changed  his  opinion  of  the  disease,  agreeing  with  the  other  two  gentlemen  that  it  was 
bilious  remittent  fever." 

"  f  Eisenmann  asserts,  that  where  two  chills  come  in  immediate  succession,  it  is  indic- 
ative of  the  beginning  of  suppuration ;  these  double  rigors  may  recur  during  the  forma- 
tion of  matter.      (See  Eisenmann.)  " 
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ness  of  the  nose  and  extremities — other  symptoms  the  same  as  on  the  last  pre- 
ceding days.     The  hectic  flush  was  at  intervals  still  manifest. 

"  Tuesday,  Nov.  4.  Quinine  was  again  resorted  to.  but  in  smaller  doses — * 
two  or  three  grains  I  believe  every  two  hours — aconite  continued,  and  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  given  simultaneously  with  the  quinine. 

"  Wednesday,  Nov.  5.  Awakened  by  pain  in  the  bowels,  or  directly  over  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  as  he  informed  me,  which  lasted  twenty-five  minutes,  for 
which  linen,  saturated  with  laudanum,  was  applied.  There  was  slight  tume- 
faction of  the  abdomen — the  pain  and  general  soreness  recurred  several  hours 
after,  for  which  peppermint  was  administered  ;  warm  flannels  were  applied  to 
the  bowels,  but  not  producing  relief,  a  mustard  plaster  was  substituted.  Quinine 
continued,  and  on  one  occasion  associated  with  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  with 
the  view  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  rigors !  At  this  time  his  pulse  was 
small  and  tremulous,  and  very  rapid,  countenance  haggard,  and  great  dejection 
of  spirits,  which  continued  throughout. 

"  Thursday,  Nov.  6.  Pulse  small,  tremulous  and  quick ;  perspiration  slight, 
but  almost  constant,  desponding  countenance  and  great  depression  of  spirits,  as 
was  evident  by  different  expressions  used  to  those  surrounding  his  bed.  Pain  in 
the  bowels  extending  over  to  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  Quinine  and  nutri- 
tious sick  room  diet,  such  as  beef  tea,  sago,  brandy  and  water,  and  chicken 
broth,  were  freely  resorted  to. 

"  Friday,  Nov.  7.  Having  passed  a  sleepless  night,  he  betrayed  great  ex- 
haustion— pulse  feeble  and  frequent,  countenance  dejected,  expressive  of  much 
anxiety ;  extremities  cold,  with  much  soreness  of  the  abdomen :  the  same  sus- 
taining diet,  and  stimulants  as  on  the  day  previous,  were  continued  :  fomenta- 
tions and  cataplasms  were  from  time  to  time  applied  to  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

"  Saturday,  Nov.  8.  Increased  debility,  and  tenderness  of  the  bowels,  as  on 
the  preceding  day  :  small,  feeble,  and  quick  pulse — great  restlessness,  evident 
sinking  of  the  vital  powers — hiccup  in  the  morning  of  an  hour  and  upwards 
duration,  which  re-appeared  in  the  evening :  mind  somewhat  confused.  He 
continued  to  decline  until  three  o'clock  a.m.,  at  which  time  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

"  As  a  journal  from  the  23d  of  October  was  kept  by  the  family,  I  will  offer 
no  apology  for  transcribing  it,  as  it  exhibits  the  bed-room  record  of  the  phases 
of  the  disease,  and  remedies  resorted  to." 

[We  omit  the  Journal  with  the  remark  that  the  treatment  consisted  of 
quinine  in  large  quantities,  aconite,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  beef  tea,  brandy 
and  water  to  the  last,  the  rigors  continuing  at  irregular  intervals  ! — Ed.] 

POST-MORTEM    EXAMINATION. 

"On  laying  open  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  semi-purulent  matter,  with  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  ad- 
hered to  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  abdomen  and  to  the  serous  surface  of  the 
intestines.  The  omentum  was  partially  spread  out  over  the  small  intestines,  and 
adhered  slightly  to  their  surface.  On  carefully  separating  with  the  knife,  the 
mesenteric  border  of  the  small  intestines  from  the  mesentery,  numerous  small 
drops  of  purulent  matter  were  observed,  on  the  separated  edge  of  the  mesentery, 
and  on  the  corresponding  border  of  the  intestine — along  the  whole  extent  of  di- 
vided surface  from  the  termination  of  the  ilium,  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  jejunum.  (This  purulent  matter  was  afterwards  ascertained  to 
have  issued  from  the  cut  orifices  of  the  mesenteric  veins.)  On  cutting  into 
the  mesentery,  several  small  depots  of  purulent  matter  were  found,  containing 

"  =*  For  any  inaccuracies  of  dates,  or  of  proportions  of  medicines  not  specified,  I  must 
plead  in  excuse  my  inability  to  obtain  any  information  from  the  apothecary,  who  was 
instructed  by  the  attending  physicians,  to  refuse  to  give  me  a  copy  of  the  prescriptions ." 
[This  can  require  no  comment  from  us. — Ed.  Scalpel,.] 
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from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fluid.  These  were  situated  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  between  the  lamina  of  the  mesentery.  The  large  and  small  in- 
testines were  removed  and  opened ;  but  did  not  exhibit  any  appearance  of  dis- 
ease (except  on  their  peritoneal  surface).  The  stomach,  spleen  and  pancreas 
were  healthy.  The  liver  was  removed,  and  the  biliary  ducts  carefully  traced 
out  and  opened,  and  appeared  healthy.  The  liver  was  then  laid  upon  its  in- 
ferior surface,  and  upon  making  an  incision  upon  its  upper,  or  convex  surface, 
several  small  points  of  purulent  matter  were  perceived.  On  carefully  examin- 
ing these,  the  purulent  matter  was  found  to  issue  from  the  cut  orifices  of  the 
branches  of  the  vena  portae.  Incisions  were  then  made  into  the  substance  of 
the  liver,  in  various  places,  and  the  same  appearances  were  observed  in  the  cut 
portions.  The  trunk  of  the  vena  portse  was  now  examined,  and  presented  the 
appearance  and  feel  of  a  firm,  hard  cylinder,  and  when  opened,  was  found  to  be 
filled  with  coagulable  lymph  and  semi-purulent  matter,  and  a  few  small  clots  of 
blood.  This  vein,  upon  being  traced  into  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver, 
exhibited  the  same  appearance  in  its  branches,  as  far  as  their  third  and  fourth 
divisions.  Subsequently  (next  day)  a  small  portion  of  the  liver,  placed  under 
the  microscope,  exhibited  no  pus  globules  in  its  minute  structure.  On  exam- 
ining at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  mesentery,  and  carefully  tracing  up  a 
branch  of  its  mesenteric  vein  towards  the  intestine,  this  vein  with  its  small 
branches  was  observed  to  be  filled  with  shreds  of  coagulable  lymph  and  semi- 
purulent  matter.  At  the  apex  of  both  lungs,  a  few  small  cicatrices  were  found, 
as  also  some  three  or  four  small  cretaceous  masses.  A  few  old  and  slight  adhe- 
sions existed  between  the  right  lung  and  pleura  costalis.  The  structure  of  the 
lungs  and  heart  was  perfectly  healthy. 

"  (Signed)  C.  G.  Isaacs,  m.d." 

Dr.  Hosack  here  remarks  in  relation  to  Dr.  Isaacs's  observation  "  several  small 
points  of  purulent  matter  were  perceived,"  as  follows  :  "  This  statement  certain- 
ly does  not  appear  to  me  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  condition  of  things,  in- 
asmuch as  every  branch  of  the  portal  vein  in  both  lobes  so  cut,  was  literally  gorged 
with  purulent  matter,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  its  ramifications.^ 

The  author  now  gives  a  history  of  this  form  of  disease  and  a  number  of  cases 
from  a  variety  of  authors,  showing  his  perfect  familiarity  with  it  and  its  treat- 
ment ;  that  the  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  its  symptoms  are  easily 
recognized.  These  cases  we  are  obliged  reluctantly  to  omit,  for  the  purpose 
of  inserting  the  remarks  of  the  Pathological  Society  after  the  examination  of 
the  body.     Dr.  Hosack  says : 

"  These  three  gentlemen,  Drs.  Delafield,  Swett,  and  Dubois,  are  members  of 
a  Pathological  Society,  which  is  presumed  to  be  a  scientific  association  for  the 
investigation  of  truth.  These  gentlemen  after  the  post  mortem  examination  of 
the  body  of  the  late  Dr.  Rodgers,  repaired  to  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  which 
held  its  regular  meeting  three  days  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  and  there 
made  a  statement  pronouncing  the  disease  to  be  that  of  phlebitis  of  the  portal 
vein  which  had  caused  his  death,  retracting  the  opinion  which  they  had  before 
most  decidedly  expressed,  of  its  being  bilious  remittent  fever,  and  that  I,  as  well 
as  they,  were  wrong,  and  this  they  also  repeated  in  domestic  circles.*  Remarks 
immediately  followed  by  some  of  the  members.  Dr.  Clark,  the  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said,  '  that  this  disease  was  one 
of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  but  six  cases  only  had  been  known  to  the  profession, 
and  that  one  of  these  was  that  of  Dr.  Rodgers.  He  said,  this  disease  has  no 
pathognomonic  symptoms,  and  cannot  be  discovered  until  after  death,  and  if 
known  could  not  be  cured,  as  it  is  always  fatal.' 

"  The  learned  professor  goes  on  to  state  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  to 

"  *  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  being  too  particular  in  stating  my  views  of  his 
disease.  I  am  under  this  necessity,  in  consequence  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  friends 
having  said  (and  continuing  still  to  assert)  that  I  had  no  distinct  opinion  of  his  case. 
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have  diagnosticated  the  disease  of  which  Dr.  Rodgers  died ;  then  appealing  to 
the  Society,  he  said,  '  by  the  nods  and  smiles  of  acquiescence  of  those  about 
me,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  part,  if  not  a  greater  part  of  the  Society,  agree  with 
me  in  opinion.'  This  eloquent  speaker  was  followed  by  another  member  of  the 
Society,  who  stated,  '  that  a  member  of  the  profession  and  his  friends  were  cir- 
culating a  report  that  Dr.  Rodgers  died  from  a  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  his 
disease,  and  that  if  they,  (this  physician  and  his  friends,)  had  had  the  man- 
agement and  treatment  of  this  case,  they  could  have  cured  him.'  He  then 
moved,  '  that  a  vote  of  censure  be  passed  upon  this  physician,  and  that  all  the 
members  of  this  Society  go  forth  and  contradict  such  a  statement.'  The 
above  communications  and  remarks  are  deserving  of  but  little  notice.  I  cannot, 
however,  pass  over  the  scientific  part  of  Professor  Clark's  assertion.  He  states 
in  the  first  place,  '  that  the  disease  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  that  only 
six  cases  had  been  known.  Secondly,  that  this  disease  has  no  pathognomonic 
symptoms,  and  if  known  could  not  be  cured,  as  it  is  always  fatal.'  As  these 
assertions  are  so  amply  refuted  by  the  authorities  quoted,  see  page  30,  [omitted 
here,]  any  additional  observation  from  me  is  unnecessary,  particularly  as  the 
number  of  authorities  quoted  at  page  34  furnish  some  three,  some  four,  some 
five  cases,  exhibiting  pathognomonic  symptoms  as  laid  down,  several  of  which 
were  diagnosticated  before  death  in  the  hospitals  of  Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  &c. 
&c.  In  reference  to  the  last  part  of  the  learned  Doctor's  observation,  where  he 
says,  '  by  the  nods  and  smiles  of  acquiescence  of  those  about  me,  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  part,  if  not  a  greater  part  of  the  Society  agree  with  me  in  opinion  ;'  this 
I  should  deem  unnecessary  for  a  professor  of  pathology  whose  word  alone  should 
almost  be  a  law  to  his  hearers.  I  am  therefore  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  by 
what  motive  Professor  Clark  was  actuated  in  enlisting  proselytes,  unless  it  were 
that  of  screening  his  fellow-members.  At  all  events,  it  comports  but  little  with 
the  dignity  of  a  Society,  professedly  learned  and  having  truth  for  its  object,  to 
feel  such  necessity  and  to  resort  to  such  unworthy  means  to  uphold  errors,  com- 
mitted by  individuals  of  their  society,  and  reflecting  upon  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  is  in  no  way  connected  with  these  local  institutions.  As  regards 
the  remark  made  by  the  gentleman  moving  the  vote  of  censure,  I  presume  he 
did  so  in  allusion  to  my  having  tried  to  persuade  Dr.  Rodgers  in  the  early  part 
of  his  illness,  to  allow  Dr.  Wilkes  and  myself  to  assume  the  charge  of  him,  and 
of  the  assurance  I  gave  him  of  his  recovery,  in  the  event  of  his  complying. 
Aware  that  the  Society  has  honorable  members  in  its  association,  and  not  believ- 
ing it  possible,  notwithstanding  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Clark,  that  they  could 
receive  and  condemn  upon  ex-parte  statement,  at  the  next  meeting  on  the  26th 
November,  I  deemed  it  a  duty  to  myself  as  well  as  to  those  honorat>le  members, 
to  send  them  so  much  of  the  case  of  Dr.  Rodgers  as  came  under  my  observation, 
up  to  the  time  of  my  withdrawing  from  the  consultation,  which  was  done  with 
a  liberal  and  impartial  consideration,  accompanied  with,  what  1  conceived  to  be, 
a  polite  note,  explanatory  of  my  object,  addressed  to  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Society.  (This  we  omit.)  The  note  being  read,  Dr.  Swett  moved  that 
the  documents  be  referred  to  a  committee,  saying,  '  that  as  Dr.  Hosack  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Society,  the  admission  of  a  communication  of  this  character 
without  any  previous  consideration,  implies  a  want  of  correctness  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  same  case  as  given  by  a  member  or  rather  several  members  of  the 
Society  at  the  last  meeting,  and  that  the  Society  should  by  all  means  sustain  its 
members,  (even  in  error,  I  presume,  according  to  Professor  Clark's  doctrine,)  in 
the  veracity  of  their  report,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  no  controversy  about 
it,  for  if  they  did,  they  would  only  get  themselves  more  and  more  into  hot  water? 
'  Not  hearing  from  the  Society  of  any  action  having  been  taken  upon  it,  (even  in 
secret,}  I  must  conclude  that  my  communication  was  rejected.'" 

After  giving  a  resume  of  the  case,  which  we  omit,  Dr.  Hosack  adds  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  physician  asserted  to  the  family  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  views 
of  the  disease,  and  that  it  was  bilious  remittent  fever,  as  clear  as  the  noon-day. 
So  pertinaciously  did  they  adhere  to  their  opinion  to  the  last,  that  upon  meeting 
Dr.  Swett  in  the  ante-chamber  on  Saturday,   (the  day  previous  to  Dr.  Rod- 
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gers's  death,)  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  nothing  to  cause  him  to  change  his  mind, 
to  which  he  replied  '  that  he  was  more  confirmed  than  ever  that  it  was  bilious 
remittent  fever.' 

"  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  the  attending  physicians  (without  confer- 
ring with  me)  had  effected  the  arrangements  with  the  relatives  of  the  family,  to 
make  a  post-mortem  examination.  1  was  only  apprised  of  it  at  a  late  hour 
from  another  source,  and  attended  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  physicians.  I 
felt  that  I  had  the  right  to  be  present,  and  invited  a  few  of  my  professional 
friends  to  accompany  me,  viz. :  Dr.  Wilkes,  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer,  Dr.  Darling, 
and  Dr.  Church.  This  precaution  I  deemed  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
conduct  of  the  consulting  physicians  in  this  matter,  which  led  me  to  suppose 
that  it  was  necessary  I  should  have  reliable  witnesses  as  regards  the  facts  to  be 
disclosed.  Notwithstanding  the  results  of  this  investigation,  (as  published  in 
the  post-mortem  examination,)  these  gentlemen  have  persisted  in  my  being  in 
error,  and  that  the  disease  of  which  Dr.  Rodgers  died  could  not  have  been 
known ;  and  if  known,  could  never  have  been  cured.  Aware  that  such  asser- 
tions were  incorrect,  I  have  proved,  I  think,  that  1  was  both  right  as  regards  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  admitted  of  cure,  as  illustrated  by  innum- 
erable instances.  I  now  leave  the  entire  case  in  the  hands  of  the  profession,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  knowing  that  they  will  impartially  judge  of  it." 

We  have  given  the  essential  features  of  this  case  at  length,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  medical  friends  ;  not  only  from  its  extraordinary  medical  interest,  but 
because  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  medical  consultations 
are  too  often  conducted  in  this  city,  and  of  the  baneful  results  of  protective 
societies  in  a  scientific  profession.  Science  needs  no  other  support  than  the 
admission  of  her  truths  ;  friendship  has  nothing  to  do  with  her ;  it  is  the  sa- 
cred duty  of  the  physician  to  meet  at  the  bedside  of  his  patient,  even  a  per- 
sonal enemy,  with  an  eye  single  to  truth,  and  a  mind  open  to  conviction.  If 
he  be  unwilling  to  meet  him,  it  is  his  duty  to  retire  and  give  up  the  case  to 
his  exclusive  management,  if  he  has  any  reason  to  believe  him  more  compe- 
tent than  himself.  We  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Hosack  was  more  competent  in 
his  profession  than  these  gentlemen,  but  his  pamphlet  gives  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  a  clearer  insight  into  this  case.  It  is  also  published  at  length  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Medical  Times,  by  Dr.  Swett,  one  of  the  physicians ; 
but  we  see  no  reason,  on  reading  it,  to  form  a  more  favorable  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  all  essential  points  it  agrees  with 
Dr.  Hosack's  report.  A  number  of  cases  are  appended  calculated  to  show 
the  obscurity  of  the  symptoms  ;  but  they  are  not  parallel  and  but  poorly  an- 
swer the  purpose.  The  prominence  given  to  the  assertion  that  there  "  are 
but  six  cases  on  record"  of  this  disease,  is  puerile.  Suppose  it  were  true,  and 
Dr.  Hosack  has  amply  disproved  it,  what  idea  would  these  gentlemen  con- 
vey ?  Certainly  not  that  there  never  had  been  but  six  cases !  And  yet,  the 
manner  of  setting  forth  the  allegation,  looks  very  much  as  though  they  de- 
signed it  to  be  so  understood  by  the  public  as  a  shield  to  their  reputations. 
No  honest  man  would  pretend  that  a  diagnosis  of  "  Phlebetis  of  the  Portal 
circle"  was  necessary  to  correct  treatment.     Dr.  Rodgers  had  that,  but  lie 
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also  had,  as  the  post-mortem  conclusively  showed,  extensive  disease  of  the 
structure  of  the  liver,  the  contiguous  mesentery  and  appended  viscera,  and 
the  Peritoneum !  Why  then  dwell  upon  such  an  absurd  assertion  as  the 
rarity  of  the  disease,  as  described  in  books  ?  The  successful  practitioner 
studies  symptoms,  and  the  numerical  method  of  proving  the  value  of  spe- 
cific medication  for  specific  disease  by  its  actual  result  in  recovery  or  death. 
These  characteristics  distinguish  him  from  the  pedantic  speculator.  In  all 
cases  where  the  disease  is  evidently  produced  by  the  palpable  action  of  natu- 
ral causes,  he  aids  the  curative  power  of  nature  by  removing  the  producing 
cause,  and  favoring  the  curative  one  according  to  his  best  knowledge ;  never 
interposing  a  drug  between  his  own  feeble  intellect  and  the  majesty  of  na- 
ture, until  common  sense  and  the  observation  of  numerous  cases  either  by 
himself  or  others,  have  proved  it  to  be  a  rational  experiment.  .  The  post- 
mortem is  but  the  melancholy  evidence  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 
his  diagnosis  and  practice.  We  have  lately  seen  and  heard  enough  of  tera- 
tological  absurdity  and  bad  practice  by  the  cliques  of  this  city,  to  convince 
us  that  excessive  refinements  in  diagnosis  lead  to  the  most  unhappy  results 
in  practice.  What  are  the  available  symptoms  for  practice  in  suppurations 
of  the  liver  ?  That  should  have  been  the  question  in  the  case  at  issue.  We 
can  do  no  better  than  present  authenticated  personal  experience ;  especially 
when  it  corroborates  the  earliest  lessons  of  youth,  and  the  actual  identity  of 
the  symptoms,  where  matter  forms  in  other  parts  of  the  body  as  well  as  the 
liver.     May  we  be  pardoned  then,  for  introducing  a  case  of  our  own. 

A  short  time  since  we  were  called  in  by  Dr.  Cleveland  of  this  city,  in  the 
case  of  an  aged  man  with  abscess  of  the  liver,  pointing  under  the  margin  of 
the  ribs  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  The  chills  had  been  for  some  time  fre- 
quent and  irregular,  and  tlie  pulse  full  and  frequent.  We  had  of  course  no 
scruple  in  so  plain  a  case,  in  immediately  opening  the  abscess  and  at  such  a 
period,  and  after  the  abscess  was  opened,  with  Dr.  Cleveland's  sanction, 
placing  the  patient  on  quinine,  porter  and  beef-steak. 

We  do  not  of  course  cite  this  case  as  a  parallel  with  the  one  at  issue  ;  the 
abscess  was  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  it  would  have  been  inexcusable  not  to 
have  opened  it  and  given  tonics ;  remember,  however,  we  gave  the  quinine 
as  a  tonic,  not  as  antiperiodic.  We  have  alluded  to  the  case,  not  as  an  evi- 
dence of  skill,  but  as  a  reason  in  connection  with  our  early  instruction,  for  the 
decision  of  our  opinion,  of  the  presence  in  Dr.  Rodgers's  case,  of  the  great 
pathognomonic  symptom,  viz.,  the  irregularity  of  the  chills  ;  they  became,  it 
seems,  most  apparent,  at  a  period  of  the  disease  just  remote  enough  to  show 
the  formation  of  matter.  But  above  all  other  proofs  of  the  high  probability  of 
this,  as  we  think,  was  the  absolute  and  repeated  failure  of  quinine  in  checking 
them :  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  in  intermittent  fever.     The  acces- 
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sion  of  the  chills  in  all  miasmatic  fevers,  is  invariably  after  some  regular  form 
unnecessary  here  to  particularize ;  it  is  known  to  every  ordinary  physician 
and  forms  one  of  his  earliest  scholastic  and  practical  lessons. 

Dr.  Rodgers's  case  presented,  according  to  both  the  published  accounts, 
none  of  these  symptoms  sufficiently  well  denned  to  render  its  origin  in  miasm 
at  all  probable :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  may  have  answered  as  a  type 
case  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  formation  of  matter — some  where 
in  the  liver ;  not  like  our  own  case,  palpable  to  the  eye  and  the  touch,  but 
still  abundantly  so  to  render  mercury  the  strongest  indication,  and  quinine 
(at  least  during  the  first  half  of  the  period  of  its  existence,  an  entire  month), 
not  only  contra-indicated,  but  highly  injurious.  But  when  we  consider  in 
connection  with  the  irregular  chills,  the  jaundice,  and  the  repeated  failure  of  qui- 
nine in  checking  the  chills  even  when  complete  cinchonism  was  produced,  we  think 
all  doubt  should  have  been  dissipated  as  to  its  alliance  in  any  way  with  peri- 
odic or  miasmatic  fever.  If  the  immense  experience  of  our  own  and  Euro- 
pean army  surgeons,  and  country  physicians  be  of  any  value  whatever, 
in  the  diagnosis  of  these  fevers  and  their  successful  and  specific  treatment  with 
quinine,  it  should,  in  connection  with  the  first  unsuccessful  cinchonism,  follow- 
ing its  admitted  emphatic  use  in  Dr.  Rodgers's  case,  have  dissipated  all 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen,  and  caused  them  at  once  to  alter 
their  treatment  for  the  appropriate  and  timely  mercurial  one :  from  which 
all  experience  warrants  in  this  malady  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue.  But 
they  continued  the  use  of  quinine  in  such  doses  as  warranted  the  belief  they 
relied  upon  its  antiperiodic  power,  and  really  believed  the  disease  to  be  remit- 
tent fever  to  the  last !  indeed  this  was  asserted  to  be  the  case  by  Dr.  Swett. 

Knowing  personally  nothing  of  Dr.  Rodgers's  case,  the  opinions  we  have 
advanced,  rest  exclusively  on  Dr.  Hosack's  pamphlet.  The  statements  therein 
advanced  are  corroborated  in  all  essential  particulars  by  Dr.  Swett's  more  re- 
cent production  hi  the  Mediccd  Times,  which  was,  we  suppose,  designed  as  an 
answer  to  Dr.  H.  We  shall  anxiously  await  the  reply  of  the  Pathological 
Society  to  that  part  of  Dr.  H.'s  pamphlet  which  relates  to  them ;  to  which 
we  cannot  but  think  if  they  have  any  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  public  or 
the  profession,  they  will  pay  immediate  attention.  We  do  not  desire  to  con- 
ceal our  opinion,  that  until  the  standard  of  medical  requirement  has  been 
raised  to  a  much  higher  position,  the  power  of  conferring  diplomas  taken  from 
the  hands  of  medical  corporations,  and  all  secret  and  protective  societies 
abolished,  medical  consultations  are  far  from  being  a  desirable  thing  in  this- 
city. 
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Art.  CXI. — The   Construction  of  our  Public  Buildings  ;  the  Faithlessness  of 

our  Public  Inspectors. 

From  time  to  time,  we  have  thought  it  right,  in  a  journal  devoted  to 
the  reform  of  sanitary  abuses,  to  make  remarks  upon  the  ventilation  and  con- 
struction of  private  buildings  and  hospitals.  Late  occurrences  have  shown 
the  justice  of  them  in  a  more  alarming  manner  than  the  nightly  visits  of  tho 
dead  cart  to  Potter's  Field,  with  the  bodies  of  the  friendless  emigrants. 
The  heart-rending  catastrophe  of  the  public  school  in  Greenwich  lane,  and 
the  positive  proof  that  it  depended  solely  upon  the  carelessness  and  incapaci- 
ty of  its  constructors  and  supervisors,  together  with  the  similar  catastrophe 
in  Center  street,  it  would  seem,  if  there  be  not  some  monstrous  defect  in  the 
humanitary  sentiment  of  our  citizens — should  awaken  their  alarm,  and  fix 
the  public  eye  upon  their  faithless  servants,  until  full  and  entire  immunity 
from  the  monstrous  evil  shall  follow  for  all  coming  time. 

Let  us  strip  this  subject  of  inadequate  and  faithless  public  service,  from  the 
disgraceful  casuistry  and  special  pleading,  in  which  vanity  and  rascality  have 
so  long  invested  it.  What  is  the  reason  of  this,  and  most  similar  accidents 
of  our  railroads !  houses  falling  by  rows  !  steamboats  blowing  up  with  heca- 
tombs of  fathers,  mothers  and  children !  and  countless  other  horrors,  heaped 
upon  our  revolting  senses  until  the  heart  is  sick,  and  we  lose  all  confidence 
in  our  fellows  ?  Look  at  the  destruction  of  that  costly  edifice,  with  the  in- 
valuable records  of  a  past  age,  the  very  archives  and  household  gods  of  the 
nation !  Why  have  we  followed  to  the  grave,  in  this  city,  in  little  better 
than  one  year,  nine  noble  and  promising  young  physicians,  from  the  stifling 
and  fever-poisoned  wards  of  a  hospital,  that  only  found  its  like  in  the  Black- 
hole  of  Calcutta  ?  Why  is  the  only  central  spot  in  the  densest  part  of  this 
city,  our  central  public  park,  being  built  up,  on  its  northern  side,  into  an  un- 
couth and  shapeless  village  of  brick  and  mortar  ?  A  stair-case  with  a  railing 
of  lath  three  feet  high,  and  of  totally  inadequate  breadth,  twining  at  sharp 
and  repeated  angles  round  an  abyss  forty  feet  deep  and  paved  at  the  bottom 
with  stone  !  steam  boilers  under  the  care  of  boys  and  common  laborers,  and 
hot-headed  and  drunken  engineers  !  Wooden  beams  placed  with  their  naked 
ends  in  chimneys !  and  immense  fires  of  hickory  wood,  kindled  before  day- 
light and  left  burning  while  the  porter  goes  to  breakfast !  A  corrupt  com- 
mon council  witnessing  the  approach  of  the  expiration  of  their  term,  and  brib- 
ing voters  by  contracts  for  public  buildings,  or  being  themselves  personally 
and  pecuniarily  interested  in  their  construction !     Oh  !  my  country,  is  there 
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no  hope  for  thee  ?  Who  fill  the  stations  of  commissioners,  inspectors,  health 
wardens,  coroners,  &c,  &c.  ?  Where  were  the  men  educated  ?  What  is 
their  natural  or  acquired  adaptation  for  such  offices  %  How  are  they  associ- 
ated ?  How  paid  ?  Are  their  appointments  rewards  for  political  exertion  % 
We  cannot  answer  from  personal  knowledge,  for  so  far  as  public  life 
is  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  medical  service  in  two 
of  our  city  charities,  we  are  a  stranger  in  our  native  city,  and  would 
scorn  to  receive  an  office  to  be  paid  for  from  the  public  treasury ;  it  has  be- 
come almost  disreputable. 

We  rejoice  that  at  last  there  is  one  unpaid  board  of  health  and  mercy, 
that  give  evidence  of  remembering  the  precept,  "  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited 
me,"  and  ability  to  appreciate  an  humble  effort  to  do  something  for  humanity. 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Cyrus  Curtis  and  Robert  Minturn,  with  Drs.  Williams 
and  Carnochan,  as  the  commissioners  and  medical  board  of  emigration,  will 
rescue  that  department  of  our  charities  from  the  disgrace  that  has  so  long 
rested  upon  it. 

The  present  condition  of  the  inadequate  apartments  on  Ward's  Island, 
gives  abundant  evidence,  by  the  cleanliness,  and  the  results  of  treatment, 
in  the  medical  department  under  Dr.  Williams,  and  the  surgical  under  Dr. 
Carnochan,  and  their  faithful  corps  of  assistants,  that  they  are  thoroughly 
and  enthusiastically  attended. 

The  commissioners  having  issued  proposals  for  competition  in  a  plan  for 
the  erection  of  an  extensive  hospital  for  the  emigrants  on  Ward's  Island, 
we  felt  it  a  duty,  after  the  severe  remarks  in  a  previous  number,  to  exert  our 
humble  ability  to  suggest  a  plan  for  the  thorough  ventilation  of  them.  Dr. 
Carnochan  entered  with  such  enthusiasm  into  our  views,  that  we  deemed  it 
advisable  to  secure  the  services  of  a  talented  young  architect.  Submitting  to 
him  only  our  general  views,  our  young  townsman,  J.  Coleman  Hart,  has  tho- 
roughly elaborated  a  plan  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  scientific  character : 
every  item  has  been  elaborated  with  such  extraordinary  attention  to  detail, 
that  it  at  once  presents  itself  to  the  medical  eye  as  a  complete  and  practical 
digest  of  all  the  modern  excellences  in  Hygiene.  The  plan  admits  of  almost 
indefinite  extension  without  impairing  its  proportions :  thus  putting  a  stop 
to  the  wasteful  and  destructive  extravagance  of  tearing  down  and  re-erecting 
new  structures.  Of  the  ventilation,  it  behooves  us  to  say  nothing,  as  it  was 
suggested  by  ourself.  We  shall  await  with  great  anxiety  the  conclusion  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  commissioners :  confident  that  they  will  act  wisely 
and  conscientiously  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  humanity  and  the 
present  and  coming  generations. 
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Art.  CXII. — A  remarkable  Polypus  of  the  Uterus  :  two  cases  with  operations. 

In  both  married  and  single  persons,  tumors  of  a  more  or  less  dense  struc- 
ture, originating  in  causes  unknown  to  us,  and  attended  with  harassing  and 
exhausting  bleeding,  grow  from  various  parts  of  the  cavity  of  the  womb. 
When  they  are  attached  by  a  neck  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  tumor, 
they  are  called  polypi,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  foot;  being  erro- 
neously supposed  by  the  elder  surgeons  to  have  several  feet.  They  are  also 
found  in  the  nose  and  the  ear.  We  have  repeatedly  removed  them  from 
these  passages  ;  they  sometimes  exist  in  the  bladder,  but  more  rarely  ;#we 
have  never  seen  one  in  that  cavity. 

It  is  known  to  the  profession,  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  published 
cases  of  these  tumors  removed  by  our  Polypus  Ligator,  described  and 
figured  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Dec.  8  th,  1841.  This 
instrument  has  indeed  reduced  this  sometimes  difficult  and  often  dangerous 
operation,  to  a  degree  of  simplicity  so  great,  that  it  is  now  apparent  no 
danger  need  be  apprehended. 

We  have  been  indebted  to  the  very  unnecessary  modesty  of  several  of  our 
professional  friends,  for  no  less  than  nine  cases,  five  of  which  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  above-mentioned  journal.  Simple  and  effective  however,  as 
the  instrument  is,  it  is  not  always  necessary,  the  two  following  cases  bemg 
easily  managed  with  the  curved  scissors  : 

Mrs.  C ,  a  married  lady,  the  mother  of  several  children,  had  been  lor 

five  years  the  subject,  as  was  supposed  by  her  physicians,  of  menorrhagia, 
the  nature  of  the  discharge  being  entirely  hemorrhagic,  and,  as  it  observed 
no  regularity  whatever  in  the  entire  period,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
error  could  have  occurred ;  but  so  it  was,  and  that  under  the  treatment  of  3 
very  distinguished  surgeon  of  this  city.  The  patient  was  about  forty  years 
of  age,  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  excessively  pale  and  debilitated ; 
quite  anaemic. 

On  my  first  visit  the  disease  was  detected  without  difficulty  ;  and  on  the 
second,  drawn  down  by  the  forceps,  and  removed  by  a  single  clip  of  the 
scissors,  it  proved  to  be  a  solid  and  fibrous  Polypus;  there  was  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  bringing  the  narrow  pedicle  within  reach,  as  the  long 
continued  hemorrhage  had  rendered  the  uterus  quite  flabby.  The  precipi- 
tated carbonate  of  iron  and  ergot,  with  injections  of  tannin,  and  local  appli- 
cations of  cold,  in  a  few  weeks  restored  this  estimable  lady  to  her  family. 
The   Polypus  was  of  a  purely   fibrous  character   and  precisely   similar  to 
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two  others  we  presented  to  Dr.  Mott  with  the  ligatures  on  them,  as  applied 
by  the  instrument  above  mentioned. 

Our  last  case  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  and  from  its  terrific 
bleeding,  and  supposed  inaccessible  position,  it  had  produced  the  most  serious 
apprehensions  for  the  life  of  the  patient,  both  with  herself  and  her  former 
physicians,  by  whom  it  was  also  entirely  unsuspected,  passing,  like  the  other, 
for  excess  in  the  monthly  periods.  The  case  finally  fell  under  the  profes- 
sional care  of  that  astute  practitioner,  Dr.  E.  W.  Cleveland,  of  this  city, 
who  immediately  detected  its  character,  and  advised  an  operation.  Being 
called  in  for  that  purpose,  I  found  the  patient  of  similar  appearance  as  to 
age  and  temperament  with  the  preceding ;  she  also  was  married,  but  had 
never  had  children.  The  Polypus  was,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation, 
about  the  sizs  of  an  egg,  nearly  entirely  within  the  uterus,  and  of  a  smooth 
exterior,  but  compressible,  as  though  it  contained  a  fluid. 

I  assigned  an  early  day  for  its  removal,  as  the  hemorrhages,  unlike  those 
of  the  preceding  case,  were  terrific ;  they  would  occur  without  a  moment's 
premonition,  and  often  pints  would  be  evacuated  in  a  day ;  this  determined 
me  to  use  the  ligature  in  preference  to  the  scissors,  as  I  could  only  conceive 
of  such  sudden  and  copious  bleeding,  from  a  broad  attachment  and  many 
arteries  proceeding  from  the  womb.  During  the  delay  of  several  days, 
whilst  trying  to  bring  her  mind  to  a  conclusion,  so  violent  a  gush  of  blood 
occurred  as  to  produce  great  alarm.  Dr.  Cleveland,  on  visiting  her,  ap- 
pointed the  next  day  for  the  operation ;  judge  of  our  surprise  on  finding 
only  a  small  tumor,  certainly  not  larger  than  two  joints  of  the  little  finger  ! 
attached  by  a  neck  not  larger  than  a  pipe  stem,  to  the  very  top  or  fundus 
of  the  half  inverted  womb.  Very  slight  traction  brought  the  base  directly 
within  reach  of  the  scissors ;  this  extraordinary  facility  was  due  to  the  re- 
laxed condition  of  the  womb  consequent  on  the  excessive  loss  of  blood. 
Relying  upon  the  influence  of  ice  to  check  the  bleeding,  from  which  I  did 
not  anticipate  any  trouble,  not  only  from  the  loss  that  had  already  occurred, 
but  because  I  believed  those  awful  and  sudden  gushes  of  blood  could  only 
come  from  the  distended  tumor,  acting  as  a  resorvoir,  and  suffering  it  gra- 
dually to  accumulate,  I  at  once  cut  it  off  at  the  neck  ;  very  little  bleeding, 
and  not  a  bad  symptom  followed  ;  the  patient  only  keeping  her  bed  for 
half  a  day. 

On  examining  the  tumor,  we  found  it  of  a  very  extraordinary  structure  ; 
so  far  as  my  reading,  and  the  nine  specimens  I  have  examined,  extend,  I 
find  no  parallel  case.  It  is  formed  by  two  complete  and  smooth  ovoid 
cylinders,  one  within  the  other ;  the  external  one  lined  on  its  outer  side  with 
a  mucous  membrane  evidently  derived  from  the  uterus ;  the  inner  one  also 
contains  three  small  lobulated  bodies  like  buck-shot.     The  internal  structure 
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is  all  visible  from  a  perfectly  round  ulceration  the  size  of  a  pea,  directly  in 
the  end,  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  side  of  the  tumor.  Through  these 
openings,  the  blood  must  have  suddenly  gushed  at  the  last  violent  hemor- 
rhage ;  the  patient  had  a  day  or  two  previously  become  unusually  enlarged  as 
in  pregnancy ;  an  artery  as  large  as  a  crow  quill  passed  from  the  womb 
through  the  neck,  which  was  fibrous,  and,  unlike  the  body  of  the  tumor,  not 
double.  The  specimen  is  now  in  our  possession,  and  we  will  cheerfully  show 
it  to  any  physician  interested  in  this  branch  of  pathology. 

These  two  cases  are  the  only  ones  I  have  thought  it  right  to  excise  ;  the 
ligature,  with  the  facilities  now  possessed  for  its  application,  affording  a  safer 
and,  to  the  patient,  a  less  alarming  means  for  the  removal,  especially  when 
the  attachments  are  broad. 

They  also  afford  a  very  broad  contrast  in  their  symptoms  which  are  en- 
tirely intelligible  from  their  different  structure.  Not  only  the  first  case,  but 
all  the  others  I  have  published,  were  either  fibrous  or  cellulo-vascular  and 
not  sacs;  therefore  the  bleeding  was  small  but  harassing  and  constant. 
The  last  was,  as  it  were,  a  reservoir  for  pent  up  blood,  and  the  symptoms 
and  structure  proved  it  to  have  been  such,  because  it  gushed  forth  with  vio- 
lence and  without  any  other  premonition  than  sudden  enlargement.  The 
bleeding  in  the  others,  came  from  the  womb  and  was  gradual,  as  the  exertion 
of  exercise  and  the  irritative  presence  of  the  tumors  produced  it.  Constant 
bleeding,  without  regard  to  the  times  of  the  monthly  periods,  and  uncontrol- 
lable by  medicines,  is  the  symptom  that  may  induce  the  suspicion  of  this  dis- 
ease. It  is,  of  course,  only  curable  by  excision  or  the  ligature.  In  our  next 
we  will  give  several  cases  of  ovarian  disease. 


Division  of  the  Masseter  and  Internal  Pterygoid  Muscles  for  Immobility  of  the 

Lower  Jaw. 

This  interesting  operation  originated  in  the  numerous  improvements  of  the 
German  and  French  schools,  for  the  rectification  of  deformities  produced  by 
abnormal  muscular  contractions  ;  as  cross  eyes,  club  feet,  &c,  &c.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  our  fellow-student,  John  Murray  Car- 
nochan ;  it  was  performed  by  him  in  a  case  of  closed  jaw  from  contraction 
consequent  on  cancrum  oris  produced  by  excessive  ptyalism.  It  was  subse- 
quently performed  by  another  of  our  classmates,  viz.,  Dr.  Schmidt  of  this 
city,  both  cases  being  successful. 

The  first  case  coming  under  our  notice  requiring  the  operation,  was  that 
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of  Miss ,  of  Perth  Amboy,  a  patient  of  Dr.  T.  F.  King  of  that  place ; 

it  occurred  since  the  issue  of  our  last  number. 

The  contraction  was  in  the  muscles  of  the  right  side,  of  nine  years'  stand- 
ing, and  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  lymphatic  deposits  about  the  origin  and 
insertions  of  the  muscles,  consequent  on  a  severe  attack  of  fever ;  all  the  tis- 
sues both  muscular  and  connecting  about  the  nuchse  and  right  angle  of  the 
jaw,  were  involved,  the  head  being  in  a  great  degree  immovable.  The  ina- 
bility of  the  patient  to  take  solid  food,  and  the  consequent  impairment  of  her 
constitution,  was  the  cause  of  Dr.  King's  suggestion  of  the  operation. 

Being  called  in  for  that  purpose,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  open  the  jaw 
so  as  to  insinuate  my  finger  under  the  Internal  Pterygoid,  I  concluded  first 
to  divide  the  Masseter  muscle  as  particeps  criminis  in  the  evil.  Conceiving 
the  simple  puncture  with  the  sharp  pointed  Bistoire  to  be  of  no  consequence 
as  a  disfigurement,  I  preferred  it  as  a  more  direct  method  of  attaining  the 
end  in  view.  Passing  my  finger  therefore  in  the  mouth  and  under  the  cheek 
as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  I  punctured  the  integument  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  receiving  the  point  of  the  knife  on  my  finger  nail,  conducted  it 
forward  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter,  then  elevating  the  point  so  that 
I  could  see  its  transit  under  the  skin,  I  drew  it  backward,  and  readily  divided 
the  entire  muscle  with  a  single  puncture.  A  little  force  now  opened  the  jaw 
sufficiently  to  pass  my  finger  between  the  teeth  and  under  the  Internal  Ptery- 
goid, which  I  divided  in  the  same  manner  through  the  original  puncture. 
The  jaw  with  very  little  pressure  opened  a  full  inch,  the  muscles  of  the  other 
side  being  quite  uninvolved. 

The  patient  is  now  quite  able  to  take  solid  food,  and  I  trust  when  the  en- 
feebled constitution  shall  be  elevated,  will  regain  the  active  use  of  the 
muscles  of  both  sides :  she  has  been  recommended  the  local  use  of  electricity. 
The  case  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  successful  one  in  any  other  light,  than  proving 
the  facility  of  the  operation  ;  because  it  is  very  evident  that  some  time  must 
elapse  before  the  enfeebled  muscles  will  resume  their  powers :  the  constitu- 
tion having  suffered  severely  from  the  long  use  of  insufficient  food.  There 
can  be  no  substitute  for  the  muscular  fiber  of  animal  food,  as  a  means  of  ele- 
vating an  enfeebled  constitution,  and  this  could  not  be  taken  for  nine  long 
years.  It  is  desirable,  notwithstanding  the  furor  for  operating  amongst  too 
many  surgeons,  that  no  unreal  difficulties  should  be  advanced  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  novel  operation  likely  to  be  of  frequent  prospective  necessity. 

We  were  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Drs.  King  and  Andrews  of  Perth 
Amboy,  for  their  kind  aid  and  counsel  in  this  interesting  case. 
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Disarticulation  of  tJte  fourth  and  fifth  Metacarpal  Bones  from  the    Unciform 
Bone,  for  Necrosis  following  a  Gun  Shot  Wound. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  imaginary  difficulties  of  operations  on  the 
hand,  frequently  lead  in  country  practice  to  amputation  of  the  entire 
member.  Indeed  we  know  it  to  be  so  from  several  cases  coming  under 
our  own  observation.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  rural  and  mechanic 
life,  than  recoveries  after  terrible  incised  wounds  from  axes,  chisels,  &c, 
and  the  preservation  of  several  fingers  proving  of  unspeakable  utility 
to  the  working  man,  when  he  undoubtedly  often  suffers  immediate  ampu- 
tation of  the  whole  hand  after  gun  shot  wounds :  it  makes  clean  work, 
looks  scientific,  and  saves  trouble.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case  with  all 
surgeons ;  there  are  many  who  have  derived  the  advantages  of  mod- 
ern education  in  scientific  and  conservative  surgery,  who  will  not  satisfy 
their  consciences  by  such  wholesale  proceeding ;  thank  God,  the  number  is 
increasing.     The  following  case  illustrates  a  very  frequent  accident. 

Dr.  Day  of  English  Neighborhood,  1ST.  J.,  was  called  to  a  patient  some 
six  months  since,  who  had  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  shattered 
midway  between  the  bases  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers  and  the  wrist,  by  the 
acccidental  discharge  of  a  gun  loaded  with  shot.  His  hand  was  placed  di- 
rectly over  the  muzzle,  and  he  recived  the  entire  discharge  in  the  palm.  As 
many  of  the  shot  as  practicable  were  removed,  and  the  wound  appropriately 
disposed  and  poulticed ;  the  hand  being  placed  in  a  prone  position,  so  as  to 
favor  the  discharge  of  the  shot  by  their  own  weight,  when  suppuration  should 
loosen  them.  In  process  of  time  the  wound  healed  with  the  exception  of 
two  slight  openings  in  the  palm.  The  shot,  however,  were  not  all  out,  and 
the  gradual  cessation  of  the  power  of  flexing  the  two  fingers,  and  a  sinus 
occurring  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  showed  deep  and  irremediable  mischief. 
A  probe,  passed  in  various  directions,  proved  both  bones  to  be  carious :  and 
it  was  evident  that  nothing  but  their  removal  would  avail  in  enabling  him  to 
resume  his  avocation  and  support  his  family. 

As  the  fingers  would  from  their  immobility  be  an  intolerable  annoyance, 
even  if  preserved,  I  placed  the  knife  on  the  articulation  of  the  base  of  the 
third  metacarpal  bone  and  unciform,  and  carrying  the  incision  downwards 
between  the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  finished  it  on  the  palm  at  the  articula- 
tion of  the  little  finger  with  its  metacarpal  bone  ;  then  carrying  it  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle  outward  to  the  middle  joint  of  the  little  finger  so  as  to  form  a 
flap  of  skin  from  its  outer  side,  and  backward  along  the  edge  of  the  fifth 
metacarpal  bone,  I  finished  the  incision  at  the  unciform  where  I  started, 
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making  an  ample  flap  of  the  skin,  and  abductor  of  the  little  finger  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  hand.  The  two  fingers  and  the  metacarpal  bones  were 
now  readily  disarticulated,  and  the  wound  closed,  after  tying  five  arteries. 
A  large  number  of  shot  were  found  both  on  the  palmar  and  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  metacarpal  bones — both  of  which  were  in  a  state  of  necrosis,  one  (that 
of  the  ring  finger),  being  completely  severed  by  ulceration,  and  the  other 
badly  united  by  an  irregular  bony  deposit  actually  inclosing  several  of  the 
shot.  The  tendons  and  flexor  muscles  were  completely  spoiled,  thus  render- 
ing the  fingers  worse  than  useless,  as  they  would  interfere  with  almost  every 
possible  use  of  the  thumb  and  two  adjoining  fingers ;  both  of  which,  fortun- 
ately for  my  poor  jjatient,  were  in  a  state  of  integrity.  Being  his  left  hand, 
and  his  occupation  that  of  a  watch-spring  maker,  I  trust  he  will  come  out  as 
good  as  new  for  that  business,  the  left  hand  being  only  used  to  hold  the  for- 
ceps grasping  the  spring,  while  operated  on  by  the  right. 


THE  DEAD  OF  MDCCCLI. 

"  Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark/' 

The  year  1851  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  without  a  precedent  in  its 
mortuary  results  to  our  profession.  It  has  been  said  of  us,  that  constant 
familiarity  with  death  renders  us  indifferent  to  its  approach.  The  remark  is 
doubtless  true ;  but  it  often  comes  from  those  whose  abstraction  from  the 
miseries  as  well  as  the  innocent  pastimes  of  life,  and  devotion  to  its  more 
sensual  indulgences,  renders  them  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  terrors  of  death. 
Men  differ  essentially  in  their  estimate  of  death  as  an  evil,  from  causes  far 
removed  from  the  pleasure  or  misery  of  their  individual  experience.  A  well 
balanced  medical  mind,  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  it  as  an  inevitable  result 
by  which  life  itself  can  only  exist,  is  apt  to  think  with  the  expressive  Riche- 
rand,  "  the  body  of  man  decomposed  by  putrefaction,  remains  a  light  skel- 
eton and  a  little  earth  when  the  ground  and  the  winds  have  withdrawn  all 
its  juices."  Those  who  estimate  their  value  at  a  higher  rate,  and  enjoy  more 
keenly  the  pleasures  of  life  and  the  adulation  of  their  fellow-mortals,  would 
profit  by  the  reflection  of  poor  Henry, 

<:  Stay  but  a  little  ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling-  with  so  weak  a  wind, 
That  it  will  quickly  drop." 

The  remembrance  of  death  should  be  like  a  mirror  that  assures  us  of  the 
evanescence  of  fife :  our  hope  of  a  desirable  immortality,  can  only  nobly  rest 
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upon  the  utility  of  our  existence  here.  The  man  who  does  nothing  for  his 
fellows,  and  lives  in  the  constant  fear  of  death  and  eternal  punishment,  may- 
be fitted  for  the  society  of  kindred  spirits  hereafter ;  but  it  seems  to  us,  that 
such  associations  here,  do  not  tend  to  that  progression  of  spirit  that  imparts 
dignity  and  usefulness  to  medical  character.  Of  all  men,  the  physician  should 
be  humble  and  unselfish  ;  our  religion  should  be  that  of  works  :  let  us  help 
our  fellow-man  on  earth,  both  mentally  and  physically ;  then  we  shall  love 
him  better,  and  render  his  society  more  desirable  hereafter. 

These  reflections  have  been  awakened,  by  the  numerous  deaths  of  truly 
useful  and  distinguished  medical  men  in  this  city  within  a  short  period.  First 
went  that  high-minded  and  accomplished  scholar,  John  B.  Beck :  then  that 
admirable  surgeon  and  excellent  man  John  Kearny  Rodgers :  but  a  few 
days  after,  Granville  Sharp  Pattison  gave  up  the  control  of  that  wondrous 
machine,  in  illustrating  the  structure  of  which  he  had  spent  a  long  lifetime. 
Then  our  noble  and  honest  old  friend,  James  R.  Manley,  the  champion  of 
truth  and  sound  medical  education,  went  out,  leaving  behind  him  a  name 
we  shall  ever  dwell  on  with  pride.  Then  the  good,  the  gentle  and  laborious 
James  E.  De  Kay,  left  that  earth  to  the  description  and  classification  of  whose 
living  creatures  he  had  devoted  his  excellent  and  useful  life.  And  is  there, 
then,  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  our  noble  profession  ?  These  men  have  left 
behind  them  evidences  of  real  worth  in  their  respective  departments.  We 
rejoice  that  others  remain,  who  will  be  stimulated  by  their  example  to  fill 
their  vacant  places.  "  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand ;"  and  must 
soon  prepare  to  follow ;  but  ere  we  go,  let  us,  like  them,  leave  our  monu- 
ments hewn  by  our  own  hand ;  not  in  the  grave-yard,  but  in  the  printed  page 
of  the  library,  in  the  hospitals,  and  in  the  living  hearts  of  the  people. 
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A  NEW  WRINKLE  FOR  HOMOEOPATHY. 

In  this  age  of  wonders  and  water  cure,  homoeopathy  and  humbug,  it  requires 
a  bright  genius  and  a  close  observer  to  discover  a  new  fact,  and  a  bold  man  to 
disclose  it.  The  veteran  Hahnemann  has  forestalled  human  ingenuity  and  ter- 
tian agues,  by  the  promulgation  of  his  shaking  doctrine.  Mountains  have  been 
shaken  from  their  bases,  and  kings  from  their  thrones,  yet  the  world  went  on  in 
the  old  way  as  in  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Other  and  higher  mountains  were 
discovered,  and  other  kings  swayed  the  scepters  of  the  shaken  ones ;  and  "  all 
the  world  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind"  would  still  have  been  in  ignorance  of 
the  wonderful  powers  of  a  shake,  had  not  Hahnemann  lived,  wrote  and  been 
believed. 
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Now  though  no  believer  in  homoeopathy,  except  as  a  humbug,  and  disliking 
all  dilutions  of  spirituous  liquors,  except  in  the  shape  of  a  sherry  cobbler — to 
which  you,  Oh  Scalpel,  were  introduced  by  a  sapient  brother  of  mine  some  six 
years  ago, — and  which  acquaintance  you  have  doubtlessly  cultivated,  I  am 
willing  to  give  a  hint  to  your  homoeopathic  contemporary,  which  will  add  a  new 
and  useful  item  to  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  shakes,  dilutions,  and  potencies. 
A  certain  doctor  of  our  town  who  deals  largely  in  simples,  being  somewhat  sim- 
ple himself,  and  who  is  now  "  a  collector"  of  herbs  and  fees,  was  called  to  attend 
a  patient  laboring  under  constipation  of  the  bowels.  He  prescribed  a  spoonful 
of  the  "green  of  elder,"  to  be  scraped  downward  from  the  stalk,  and  gave  par- 
ticular direction  to  the  man  who  was  sent  for  it,  to  be  very  careful  not  to  scrape  it 
upwards,  as  in  that  case  it  would  vomit,  but  if  scraped  downwards  it  would 
purge.  The  man  conning  over  his  lesson  as  he  went,  like  many  others,  forgot, 
in  his  anxiety  to  be  exact,  whether  it  was  to  be  scraped  up  or  down,  so  in  order 
to  be  about  right,  scraped  the  elder  stalk  around.  The  dose  was  given,  and  the 
doctor  waited  for  its  operation ;  no  movement  followed,  but  a  strange  twisting 
motion,  as  if  the  intestines  were  being  tied  in  a  knot  •  much  tension  and  pain  in 
the  abdomen  •  and  the  doctor  at  great  fault  at  the  failure  of  his  favorite  medi- 
cine, had  the  patient  placed  upon  a  chair  in  hopes  of  facilitating  it.  He  was 
examining  carefully  the  outward  appearance  of  the  enlarged  stomach,  when, 
after  one  or  two  violent  rotary  motions  of  the  bowels,  causing  great  agony, 
phiz  it  went  right  out  at  the  navel ;  thus  developing  a  new  action  and  a  new 
principle.  Now  1  respectfully  recommend  this  new  principle  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  your  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Homoeopathic  Journal ;  and  would 
be  pleased  to  have  him  try  it  •  not  on  himself,  for  being  a  man  of  somewhat  en- 
larged abdominal  dimensions,  the  catastrophe  might  be  awful. 

Similia  Similibus. 


SISYPHUS  REDIVIVUS- 

"  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me  and  make  an  ass  of  me  ;  now,  my  foes  tell  me  plainly,  I  am  an  ass  ; 
so  that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of  myself." 

We  have  been  for  some  time  past  contemplating  the  propriety  of  taking  off 
the  ears  of  the  Poodle,  and  had  well-nigh  resolved  thus  to  improve  his  appear- 
ance, when  we  discovered  the  operation  to  be  far  more  appropriate  to  his  tail. 

Since  the  addition  of  that  caudiform  appendage  to  the  University,  tails  have 
become  fashionable,  even  for  individuals,  more  especially  those  whose  ears  are 
of  uncommon  length  ;  the  Poodle  has  mounted  one.  Our  friend  Sisyphus,  since 
the  death  of  his  "  tender  weanling,"  has  undertaken  to  wet-nurse  the  Medical 
Times,  and  comes  out  with  great  force  in  his  "  Quips  on  Quackery,"  on  our  de- 
voted head ;  the  literary  labor  was  awful,  and  has  resulted  in  a  "  fibro-schir- 
rous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  fibro-calcareous,  non-pediculated  tumor"  of  his  head 
as  he  would  say ;  indeed  we  were  put  to  it  to  classify  the  product.  A  long  rest, 
with  no  one  "  to  sound  his  praises"  (see  his  valedictory  in  our  August  number 
for  1849),  has  evidently  sharpened  his  wits,  and  we  may  now  expect  sport. 
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Sisyphus  is  a  funny  fellow ;  we  always  enjoyed  him  when  a  fellow-student, 
particularly  his  musical  voice.  We  never  knew,  however,  that  he  was  pious,  and 
congratulate  him  upon  so  valuable  an  acquisition ;  he  will  do  well  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  investment,  and  not  forget  his  unfortunate  devotional  exercises  at  a  more 
seductive  shrine. 

We  would  give  some  extracts,  but  can't  spare  the  room  now ;  they'll  keep, 
however.  "Pegasus,  Caesars  Wife,  Professional  Ermine,  Celaeno  at  the 
Banquet,"  and  a  great  variety  of 

"  Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  affectations, 
Figures  pedantical  ;  these  summer  flies 
Have  blown  him  full  of  maggot  ostentation." 

We  intend  to  devote  a  little  attention  to  him  and  his  "  professional  ermine." 
We  think  it  hardly  fair  to  prescribe  exclusively  for  the  Hydrophobic  Professor 
and  the  Phenomenon.  We  have  a  curious  placard  of  his,  showing  a  new  mode 
of  advertising  which  we  will  introduce  at  a  future  time. 


SETTING  UP  THOSE  TAILS;   A  "CONDITION  POWDER"   FOR  THE 

CAUDATES. 

The  period  is  approaching  for  our  brethren  of  the  University  Medical  Depart- 
ment to  display  their  newly  acquired  tails.  The  Caudate  Professors,  are  soon  to 
be  trotted  out  before  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  sophomores  of  Fourteenth  street. 
They  have  now  been  for  some  months  in  the  pulleys,  and  although  the  flexor 
tendons  have  been  thoroughly  severed,  or  in  jockey  parlance,  the  tails  have  been 
knicked,  with  abundance  of  showy  advertisements,  and  $300  promised  to 
each  (except  the  last  vertebra  or  "skin  professor"),  the  feeble  condition  of  the 
animals  to  which  the  individual  tails  are  appended,  has  caused  them  so  frequent- 
ly to  assume  the  recumbent  position  during  the  winter,  that  the  weights  have 
been  necessarily  greatly  increased  for  fear  of  the  tendons  re-uniting,  and  the 
tails  assuming  their  former  ignoble  position  amongst  the  brethren.  This  feeble 
state  of  the  animals,  has  been  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  provender  [fees],  the  re- 
juvenation of  the  old  jockey  club  in  Crosby  street,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
new  course  in  Thirteenth  street,  and  their  brilliant  trainer,  Dr.  Carnochan ;  the 
fact  is,  he  rides  his  cotemporaries  clean  off  the  course,  and  we  shall  have  to  take 
him  in  hand  and  put  a  snaffle  bit  on  him  to  keep  liim  in  training.  We  do  not 
know  the  precise  order  in  which  the  different  vertebra  of  the  tails  are  appended, 
nor  whether  we  may  expect  to  see  triplicate  parasites  added  to  each  of  the  ana- 
plastic members,  but  we  would  advise  the  greatest  caution  and  the  propriety  of 
immediately  lightening  the  weights  in  reference  to  the  low  condition  of  the  ani- 
mals. The  "  Chloroform  Professor"  we  would  suggest  with  great  respect,  should 
append  to  his  title — the  art  of  scientifically  prescribing  brandy  and  water,  and 
forthwith  proceed  to  administer  a  little  to  his  associates.  And  the  Skin  Profes- 
sor would  do  well  to  append  to  his  honors  tho  art  of  corn  cutting. 
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THE  QUACK  ON  HORSEBACK. 

A  friend  sends  us  the  following  racy  description  of  a  long-legged,  short- 
bodied,  hump-backed  pill-vender,  who  occasionally  shows  off  his  own  and  his 
horse's  gesticulations  in  Broadway.  The  effect  of  his  bitters  may  possibly  be 
understood  by  the  bitterness  of  his  countenance ;  and  that  of  his  pills  by  the 
abolition  of  his  abdomen  : 

When  Cloacina's  Richard  mounts  a  nag, 

The  arms  go  jogging  and  the  lappets  wag  ; 

The  lower  garments  from  the  saddle  rise, 

As  from  a  drum-head  India-rubber  flies  ; 

Now  turned  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  and  then 

Backwards  and  forwards  to  the  side  again  ; 

The  toes  turned  out,  and  very  wide  apart, 

Seem  educated  in  the  dancer's  art. 

Weary  and  bruised,  sore  to  the  very  thumbs, 

Dismounted,  Richard  then  himself  becomes  5 

With  chin  tremendous  lying  on  his  breast, 

A  light  grey  eye,  with  grisly  eyebrows  dressed, 

Vacant  of  all  but  craft,  unused  to  books, 

The  mouth,  self-satisfied,  capacious  looks  ; 

But  what  a  nose  ! — the  nostrils  open  wide, 

With  grisly  tufts  each  orifice  supplied, 

The  drooping  point  approaching  to  the  skin  ! 

Tt  almost  seems  as  criticising 

The  odors  from  his  pills  arising. 


THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  TIMES. 

This  new  and  "beautiful"  Journal,  and  its  amiable  editor  and  his  new  tail, 
give  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  diagnosis ;  its  pater- 
nity is  evident  enough,  by  the  prominence  of  its  teratological  articles  and  its 
marked  resemblance  to  "  that  unfortunate  weanling"  the  Analyst.  To  the 
father  of  that  lovely  infant,  it  is  indebted  for  its  tail ;  but  it  is  evidently  the 
"  fille  du  regiment"  of  the  Bellevue  clique. 

The  editor  occasionally  gives  in  his  "  varia"  some  charming  specimens  of  his 
versatility  and  alliance  with  that  class  of  whom  Byron  says,  "  of  its  own  beauty 
is  the  mind  diseased."  .In  the  November  number,  speaking  of  Dr.  Parkers 
introductory,  he  says,  "  After  paying  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
associate,"  &c. ;  a  few  lines  further  on,  "  Professor  Bartlett,  after  a  most  beautiful 
exordium"  &c, ;  and  in  the  same  paragraph  he  makes  the  professor  "  pay  a 
beautiful  acknowledgment  to  the  tender  sex."  Truly,  Johnny  may  say  of  this 
article  as  of  his  complexion, 

'"Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on." 

We  advise  him  to  drink  a  little  vinegar  occasionally,  it  will  help  to  neutralize 
the  eau  sucre  the  Belle-vue  brethren  administer  so  plentifully  in  return  for  the 
use  of  his  columns.  We  hope  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society  for  feeding  the 
children  of  the  starved  and  defunct  brethren,  he  won't  forget  to  sing. 

"  Oh  !  such  a  beauty  I  did  grow." 
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GREAT  ACADEMIC  DISCOVERY. 

The  science  of  vital  statistics  has  received  a  new  impetus  by  a  venerable 
menfber  of  the  Medical  Academy.  The  following  is  a  literal  quotation  from  a 
series  of  'printed  resolutions  read  before  them  at  one  of  their  late  meetings :  it 
contains  likewise  some  wholesome  but  startling  confessions,  rather  unpalatable 
however  to  some  of  the  members  we  opine. 

"  Dr.  Batchelder  presented  the  following  Resolutions : 

"  Whereas,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Quacks,  and  unprincipled  physicians  of  this  city, 
and  it  is  believed  throughout  the  country,  are  men  who  have  been  graduated  Doctors  of 
Medicine  in  some  incorporated  Medical  School,  College,  or  Institution ;  and  whereas,  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country,  human  life  and  health  are  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  they  should  be  intrusted  to  none  but  men  of  undoubted  character  and  skill ; 
therefore, — "  &c.5  &c. 

Then  follows  some  particular  thunder  at  all  sorts  of  quacks,  ending  as  usual 
in  smoke.  Query:  What  constitutes  the  special  value  of  human  life  in  "this 
country"  %  We  suppose  the  venerable  gentleman's  test  would  be,  plenty  of  fees 
and  a  good  dinner ;  if  so,  we  cordially  sympathize  with  the  resolution  and  the 
motive. 


"ZAT  IS  MY  TRUNK!1' 

In  the  days  of  coaching  over  the  Providence  turnpike,  before  railway  carriages 
were  in  use,  and  baggage  crates  existed,  and  when  travelers  had  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  their  luggage,  some  forty  or  fifty  passengers  had  just  stepped  on 
board  the  old  "  Ben  Franklin,"  and  got  under  way  on  Narragansett  Bay.  A 
gentleman  who  had  occasion  to  get  some  of  his  wardrobe,  had  just  hauled 
out  from  an  immense  pile  of  baggage  stowed  amid-ships,  a  new  black  leather 
trunk  of  portly  dimensions,  studded  with  brass  nails,  when  a  little  withered 
Frenchman,  of  a  mottled  complexion,  and  fashionably  dressed,  darted  from  the 
crowd,  and  interposing  between  our  friend  and  his  property,  exclaimed,  cour- 
teously, but  positively — 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sare — mais,  pardonnez  moi — you  have  got  ze  wrong 
cochon  by  ze  oreille — zat  is  my  trunk  !" 

"  Not  so,  monsieur  ;  I  hope  I  know  my  own  traps." 

"  Restez  tranquille — hold  on — dans  un  instant.  I  will  prove  my  props — aha ! 
you  see  dis  key  V  Applying  it  to  the  lock,  he  threw  up  the  lid,  and  then  struck 
a  triumphant  attitude.     "My  key  unlock  you  trunk — eh,  tell  me  zat '?" 

'•'•  Stand  out  of  the  way  ! — it's  my  trunk,  I  tell  you," 

"  Hold  on  von  leetle  minute  ! — zose  you  shurts,  eh  V 

"  To  be  sure  they  are !" 

"  Zose  your  drowaires,  eh  T" 

"  Certainly !" 

"Vait  a  moment:  I  will  prove  my  props  sare,"  and  the  little  Frenchman, 
rummaging  beneath  a  pile  of  shirts  and  socks,  produced  a  bottle,  and  said,  de- 
liberately, with  a  hideous  grin — 

"  Zat — your — bot-telle  of  Dom-free,  Ish  (itch)  ointment,  sare,  eh  1  Ave  you 
got  von  leetle  Ish  ?-  Zis  you  Remede  for  ze  lepros  (leprosy),  eh  %  Ah !  be  dam ! 
I  know  it  was  my  trunk  !" 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  our  friend  immediately  "  opened  a  wide  gap" 
between  himself  and  the  interesting  victim  of  two  of  the  most  unpopular  dis- 
orders known  to  suffering  humanity. 
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S1MILIA  SIMILIBUS  CURANTUR. 

An  amateur  homoeopathist,  a  correspondent  of  the  American  Journal!  of 
Homceopathy,  inquires  of  its  editor,  whether  Hydrophobin  has  ever  been  used 
in  hydrophobia  !  "  Hydrophobin,1*  our  readers  will  understand,  is  (we  defer  to 
the  learned  editor)  the  saliva  of  a  mad  dog  ground  up  with  the  sugar  of  milk ! 
The  editor  thus  replies  : 

"  Vaccine  virus  when  triturated  in  sugar  of  milk  to  the  third  potenee,  has  been  found 
efficacious  in  some  cases  of  Small  Pox,  and  we  know  no  reason  why  Hydrophobin,  pre- 
pared as  medicines  usually  are  for  Homoeopathic  practice,  might  not  be  effectual  in 
Hydrophobia  as  our  friend  has  zealously  asserted,  for  many  years.  We  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing  it,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  administered  it  in 
that  fearful  malady. — Ed.  of  American  Journal  of  Homoeopathy." 

We  suggest  the  propriety,  after  reading  the  life  sketches  in  this  number,  of 
his  taking  a  little  himself;  and  giving  some  to  our  friend  Sisyphus.  We'll  en- 
dorse its  curative  power  if  it  prove  effectual  after  that. 


MEDICO-LITERARY  AQUATICS. 

Whoever  has  watched  the  movements  of  a  frog  when  pelted  by  "  the  boys* 
will  appreciate  the  condition  of  the  Phenomenon.  We  have  occasionally 
amused  ourselves  with  his  maneuvers,  and  supposed  he  would  show  more  pluck 
than  to  be  frightened  by  our  pop-guns.  But  we  have,  it  seems,  driven  him  from 
his  log ;  and  like  the  frog,  he  comes  up  to  blow  a  little  in  a  north-west  journal 
wherein  his  gyrations  figure  in  his  peculiar  manner.  ■ 

There  is  a  most  impudent  narration  of  a  case  of  Carcinoma  Uteri,  occurring 
in  a  lady  directly  opposite  our  residence,  in  which  he  claims  before  his  class  the 
merits  of  an  early  diagnosis,  audits  subsequent  corroboration  by  Dr.  Mott.  We 
are  in  possession  of  all  the  particulars  and  prepared  to  expose  him  thoroughly  ; 
his  entire  course  was  in  accordance  with  his  well-known  duplicity ;  the  poor 
lady  died  of  a  complaint  which  he  had  solemnly  assured  her  she  had  not,  ancj 
Dr.  Mott  assured  her  she  had,  viz.,  Carcinoma  Uteri. 


PSEUDO-LITERARY  HONORS. 

Some  months  since  we  received  a  circular  from  Mr.  T.  V.  Patterson  offering 
to  publish  or  sell  a  manuscript  work  on  the  "Causes  of  Natural  Death."  The 
work  has  since  appeared  with  the  name  of  Dr.  H.  Bostwick  appended  to  it  as 
author !  Mr.  Patterson  has  since  sent  us  a  pamphlet,  alleging  that  the  sale 
was  negotiated  for  a  specified  sum  to  be  paid  on  delivery  for  the  manuscript,  and 
secrecy  with  regard  to  the  authorship ;  and  that  the  money  was  withheld  after 
the  manuscript  was  received  by  Bostwick.  It  is  certainly  as  awful  a  castigation 
and  exposure  of  knavery  as  ever  poor  mortal  groaned  under.  But  after  the  re- 
hash of  Acton  and  his  plates,  and  some  of  our  own  poor  thoughts  and  instru- 
ments, and  the  London  Lancets  scathing  exposure,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at 
the  boldness  of  the  act. 

vol.  IV. — NO.  II.  5.5 
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THE  GOLDEN  PILLS  AND  MAGNETIC  PLASTERS. 

These  golden  pills  are  first  made  up  with  bread. 

Then  "  vitrously  galvanized,"  'tis  said  ; 

A  resinous  plaster  on  the  skin  is  laid, 

And  when  the  pills  are  taken,  by  its  aid, 

The  pills  and  pains  are  to  the  surface  brought, 

And  wiped  away  as  soon  as  they  are  caught. 

The  pills,  like  ferrets,  eyed  with  burning  coals, 

Chase  out  the  pains  like  rabbits  from  their  holes. 

Sometimes,  'tis  said,  that  when  the  fires  have  met 

The  pains  explode  and  dissipate  in  sweat. 

Thus,  through  a  forest,  bold  Munchausen  went 

Bereft  of  arms,  his  ammunition  spent, 

A  dreadful  monster,  at  the  twilight  hour, 

"With  jaws  wide  open,  ready  to  devour, 

In  eager  haste  upon  the  baron  flew, 

Into  the  gaping  jaws  the  latter  threw 

A  well-aimed  flint,  propelled  with  all  his  might, 

The  monster  groaned  and  reeled,  then  turned  in  flight. 

Another  flint  was  thrown  which  met  the  first, 

The  fires  exploded  and  the  monster  burst. 

Although  referred  to  cases  old  and  new 

With  names  and  numbers,  they  are  just  as  true. 

Pindar. 


A  MEDICAL  PARTNERSHIP. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  benevolent  eye  to  windward  for  our  dis 
tressed  brethren  Anticipating  shortly  a  change  in  the  occupation  of  the  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Homceopaihy,  we  would  direct  his  attention  to  the 
following  :  Visiting  a  patient  lately  at  a  near  city,  a  medical  friend  pointed  to 
a  one  story  wooden  building,  with  the  following  assortment  of  signs  significant 
of  the  versatility  of  its  occupant's  genius. 

WILLIAM    BOYD,    MEDICAL    GALVANIST    AND    HOMffiOPATHIST. 

TAILORING    AND    CUTTING,    BY   WILLIAM    BOYD. 

PHRENOLOGY    AND    MESMERISM. 

DR.     BOYD. 
FASHIONABLE    DRESS    MAKING. 

There  was  a  "  Lean-to"  or  adjoining  shanty  with  a  communicating  door,  and 
an  assortment  of  vegetables  .  Never  despair  after  this,  0  ye  persecuted  philan- 
thropists. 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  CXIII. — The  Infidelity  of  Medical  Men. —  What  is  Life  ?  the  Elective 
and  Creative  Force  ;  the  Rarer  Elements  of  the  Human  Body. 

"  The  course  of  nature  shows  all  beings  spring 
From  p*e-existent  life  ;  and  ever  bring, 
Drawn  from  the  realms  of  fluids,  day  by  day, 
Whate'er  is  needed  in  life's  plastic  way." 

In  pursuing  the  subject  of  the  elementary  substances  of  living  bodies, 
having  now  disposed  of  the  four  gaseous  elements  that  play  so  large  a  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  tissues,  we  find  that  extraordinary  substance  called 
Phosphorus,  to  be  the  next  in  the  order  of  its  importance  in  the  list  of  the 
eighteen  substances  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  plants  and  animals. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  most  proper  to  proceed  with  it ;  but  such, 
on  close  reflection,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  best  method  of  arresting  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtful  reader ;  the  mind  is  irresistibly  impelled  to 
seek  out  the  manner  in  which  these  materials  are  applied.  When  we  con- 
template these  bodies  of  ours,  and  the  amazing  aggregation  of  substances, 
all  drawn  from  the  lower  tribes  of  vegetable  and  animal  nature,  which 
have  with  equal  harmony  of  action  abstracted  their  own  elements  in  a  sim- 
pler state  from  the  bosom  of  the  universal  mother ;  when  we  behold  these 
very  elements  only  in  another  and  more  advanced  form,  hurling  the  thun- 
der of  eloquence  in  the  Senate, — impressing  the  canvas  and  the  marble 
with  the  creative  power  of  genius,  patiently  investigating  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, wreathing  the  lip  of  beauty  with  the  smile  of  love,  or  flashing  indig- 
nant scorn  or  heavenly  pity  from  the  eye  atsthe  recital  of  insult  or  oppres- 
sion ;  the  conscious  soul  looks  inward  on  itself,  and  demands  of  Heaven 
the  secret  of  life, — that  mystic  power  that  connects  sensation  with  percep- 
tion, memory,  and  judgment,  and  at  times  feels  almost  equal  to  the  task 
of  wresting  the  secret  from  the  Creator  !  But  we  shall  forever  find  its  echo 
vol.  iv. — NO.  III.  55 
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the  only  answer  to  our  call,  as  it  travels  onward  and  mingles  with  thfc  sea 
of  doubt  and  conjecture,  that  follows  us  from  the  first  dawn  of  perception 
to  the  grave.  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  travel  nature  up  to  the  Great 
Cause.  The  soul  may  extend  her  flight  to  the  remotest  verge  of  thought, 
and  whilst  "  pausing  o'er  the  vague  abyss  in  doubt  and  dizziness,"  the  eye 
of  faith  will  see  loved  forms  of  the  departed  in  the  distance  ;  this  earth 
which  philosophy  assures  us  is  but  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  is  but  the  start- 
ing place  for  another  and  more  perfect  life :  the  golden  cord,  though  bro- 
ken, will  again  be  re-united, — the  cold  cheek  of  death  will  bloom  with  the 
roses  of  affection,  and  we  shall  live  again — 

"  Bright  through  the  eternal  years  of  love's  triumphant  reign." 

We  have  been  charged  as  a  body  with  irreligion  and  infidelity  !  With 
what  audacity  does  the  assertion  come  from  those  who  might  make  their 
humility  more  apparent,  by  worshiping  at  the  same  shrine  where  we 
gain  a  knowledge  of  our  insignificance  and  immortality,  instead  of  con- 
suming their  lives  in  wretched  attempts  to  make  proselytes  to  a  bigoted 
and  contracted  faith, — the  best  evidence  of  their  inability  to  appreciate 
their  own  selfishness  and  mental  imbecility.  What  though  our  pursuits 
forbid  us  to  invest  Creative  Power  with  human  attributes, — nay,  with  sex  ! 
do  we  fail  to  estimate  its  majesty  and  justice  1  Do  we  the  less  perceive 
our  subservience  to  it,  because  we  have  it  constantly  before  us  ?  Let  us, 
then,  be  content  to  read  the  revelations  of  heaven  through  the  page  of  her 
living  organism,  and  perform  our  duty  to  our  fellows  according  to  the  sim- 
ple and  sublime  ethics  of  Christ,  and  await  with  awe  and  humility  the 
period  when  the  great  curtain  of  eternity  shall  be  raised,  and  the  grand 
act  begin. 

The  two  first  grand  essentials  to  the  existence  of  life,  are  warmth  and 
moisture.  From  the  evolution  of  the  chrysalis  of  the  butterfly,  to  the 
chick  in  the  egg,  and  the  foetus  in  the  great  leviathan  of  the  Polar  sea,  the 
reader  will  perceive  on  reflection,  that  there  can  be  no  life  without  increase 
of  temperature,  and  the  production  of  a  plastic  fluid,  from  which  the  elec- 
tive and  creative  force  inherent  in  the  germ,  shall  gather,  and  through 
which  it  shall  extend  the  intended  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  skeleton  of 
the  young  animal.  One  of  the  first  essential  changes  in  the  egg  during  in- 
cubation, is  the  production  by  some  mysterious  power  of  a  chemical 
change,  by  which  the  yolk,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  producing 
the  chick,  actually  loses  its  property  of  coagulation,  heat  having  a  contrary 
effect  when  we  use  it  in  cooking  the  egg  for  food  !  Strange,  also,  it  will 
appear  to  the  reader,  that  both  the  white  and  yolk  of  the  egg  are  composed 
of  albumen,  differing  only  in  quantity;  the  yolk,  however,  containing  no 
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less  than  28  parts  in  100  of  yellow  oil,  causing  its  color ;  and,  with  the 
white,  combining  all  the  various  acids,  salts,  and  earthy  matters,  necessary 
to  the  perfect  formation  of  the  chick.  This,  however,  we  must  reserve  for 
an  essay  on  Ovology.  Two  points  of  this  fascinating  subject  serve  our  pur- 
pose here,  as  illustrative  of  the  life  force  of  the  body,  viz. :  the  fluidity  of  the 
albumen,  and  the  mode  of  growth.  Anatomists  have  discovered  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  that  all  living  creatures  increase  by  the  addition  of 
cells.  What  they  call  cell  growth,  is  the  method  by  which  the  body  is 
evolved  in  the  womb,  as  well  as  the  chick  in  the  egg,  and  by  which  all 
subsequent  increase  is  effected.  The  yolk  of  the  egg,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  large  living  cell,  containing  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  chick ;  these  are  taken  up  and  transformed  into  the  future 
animal :  the  white,  or  albumen,  is  precisely  identical  with  our  own  food. 
The  elective  and  creative  force  is  undoubtedly  impressed  upon  the  first  cells 
of  each  family,  genus,  and  species,  by  creative  power,  and  can  only  be  ex- 
cited by  the  vital  stimulus  of  a  male  of  its  own  genus ;  thus  the  races  never 
mingle.  This  life  power,  is  transmitted  to  each  successor  through  all  time, 
a  spark  from  the  undiminished  source  of  life, — to  be  infused  into  the  off- 
spring, and  finally  withdrawn  from  each  possessor,  when  from  age,  acci- 
dent, or  disease,  the  body  it  animates  can  no  longer  make  profitable  use 
of  it.  This  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  whatever  belief  the  mental  confor- 
mation of  the  individual  may  prompt  him  to  entertain  of  a  future  state. 
There  is,  however,  a  third  fact  to  which  we  desire  to  urge  the  reader's  at- 
tention in  this  rudimental  essay  on  this  fascinating  subject,  which  will 
forcibly  strike  him  as  a  starting  point  for  the  judicious  exercise  of  thought ; 
we  mean  the  necessity  for  the  contiguity  of  the  germ  to  some  other  living 
substance  of  like  nature  with  i,tself.  Contiguity  has  much  to  do  also  with  the 
preservation  of  life  in  the  more  delicate  membranes,  and  is,  we  shall  soon 
see,  the  very  source  of  life  in  the  blood.  Life  is  transmitted  by  contiguity 
from  the  original  germ  derived  from  the  male  parent,  to  the  continuous 
germ  of  the  female — viz.,  the  yolk  and  the  surrounding  membranes :  in 
birds,  or  oviparous  animals,  the  continuity  ceases  with  the  deposit  of  the 
egg :  in  viviparous  animals,  as  man  and  quadrupeds,  with  the  birth  of  the 
perfect  being. 

The  power  of  election  is  given  to  the  first  cell,  or  in  other  words,  the 
male  germ ;  this  is  invested  with  the  highest  degree  of  life  power,  and 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  egg ;  it  gathers  up,  and  nurses  as  it  were 
around  it  the  yolk,  ready  to  impart  on  the  application  of  warmth,  the 
first  impulse,  or  vital  force,  or  elective  cell  power,  by  which  it  shall 
attract  myriads  of  other  cells,  and  so  transform  all  the  materials  of  the 
yolk,  which  we  may  call  a  magazine  of  elements  for  the  future  animal. 
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The  blood  of  the  human  body  furnishes  us  with  another  forcible  ex- 
ample, and  allows  the  religious  philosopher  every  evidence  he  can  require 
of  pre-existing  creative  power. 

"When  we  reflect  that  no  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  human  body  is  ac- 
tually composed  of  water,  and  that  water  alone  cannot  be  supposed  capa- 
ble of  receiving  life,  we  shall  find  it  a  most  memorable  and  powerful  illus- 
tration of  the  necessity  of  warmth,  contiguity,  and  fluidity,  to  constitute  that 
life,  which  unquestionably  resides  in  20  parts  out  of  every  100  of  the 
blood,  the  water  only  being  necessary  to  admit  of  its  circulation.  Setting 
aside  the  evidence  of  motion  continuing  in  the  blood  when  some  hours  re- 
moved from  the  body  as  proof  of  its  vitality,  the  delightful  and  sagacious 
Mtiller  remarks  :  "  The  question  whether  the  blood  is  a  living  fluid  or  not, 
calls  to  mind  a  critical  state  of  our  existence.  Every  thing  which  evi- 
dences action,  that  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  inorganic  matter, 
is  said  to  have  an  organic,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  vital  property. 
To  regard  only  the  solids  of  the  body  as  living,  is  incorrect,  for  there  are 
strictly  no  organic  solids ;  in  nearly  all,  water  constitutes  four-fifths  of 
their  weight.  Although  the  inorganic  matter  may  be  considered  as  mere- 
ly susceptible  of  life,  and  the  actually  organized  parts,  [those  appended  to, 
and  forming  parts  of  the  living  body,]  as  living,  yet  the  blood  must  also 
be  regarded  as  endowed  with  life,  for  its  actions  cannot  certainly  be  com- 
prehended by  chemical  and  physical  laws." 

Continuity  alone  will  not  suffice  to  preserve  life  in  some  delicate  mem- 
branes, although  living  arteries  may  pass  into  them,  and  the  blood  con- 
tained in  them  receive  its  impulse  directly  from  the  heart.  When  par- 
tially exposed  to  the  drying  effect  of  the  air,  as  in  the  protruded  intestine 
in  abdominal  wounds,  these  delicate  parts  would  die  if  left  long  in  such 
situation,  although  sufficiently  connected  to  preserve  life  in  their  natural 
position,  covered  as  they  are  by  the  great  lining  membrane  of  the  abdo- 
men, constantly  moistening  them  with  its  peculiar  and  bland  secretion. 
Moisture  gives  the  tissues  the  property  of  extensibility,  and  flexibility,  and 
renders  them  pervious  to  the  blood-vessels.  Moreover,  let  us  here  for  a 
moment  advance  in  anticipation  of  the  use  we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  of 
the  argument  in  an  article  on  the  formation  of  the  tissues,  another  illus- 
tration of  the  necessity  of  fluidity  and  contiguity.  The  first  step  Nature 
takes  in  preparing  our  food  for  assimilation  with  the  living  tissues,  is  to 
turn  it  into  fluid  albumen,  and  then  take  it  up  by  myriads  of  minute  ab- 
sorbents, and  throw  it  into  a  great  vein  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  where 
it  mingles  with  the  blood,  and  is  thus  placed  contiguous  to  the  living 
and  blood-making  membrane  lining  the  blood-vessels,  whence  it  derives 
warmth  and  vitality. 
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All  the  articles  on  the  different  subjects  of  inflammation,  and  the  repa- 
rative process  after  ulceration  and  wounds,  already  treated  of  in  past  num- 
bers of  this  journal,  show  the  inherent  life  of  the  blood,  and  the  necessity  of 
contiguity  and  continuity  for  the  extension  and  preservation  of  life.  In 
fine,  when  removed  from  the  body,  blood  soon  dies  and  decomposes. 

The  elective  power  is  itself  then  creative,  because  this  very  membrane 
attracts  the  blood,  and  creates  life  in  it  by  contiguity  with  its  living  struc- 
ture. Let  none  suppose  this  an  over-strained  definition  of  life  adapted  only 
to  the  popular  eye ;  for  it  is  in  truth  all  that  is  known  by  those  whose 
learning  renders  them  better  adapted  to  explain  it  than  the  writer.  We 
cannot  advance  one  step  without  constant  reference  to  it.  How,  indeed, 
can  the  elective  power  be  otherwise  than  intimately  associated  with  life  it- 
self, when  every  thing  we  eat,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  is 
resolved  into  one  homogeneous  fluid,  viz.,  albumen!  This  single  substance 
contains  every  principle  necessary  for  the  complete  evolution  of  every  se- 
cretion, appendage,  and  member  of  the  body, — as  in  the  egg,  for  exam- 
ple, where  the  beak,  the  claws,  the  skeleton,  and  the  feathers,  are  all  elected 
by  the  life  force  from  the  yolk,  consisting  only  of  albumen  and  oil !  This 
single  substance  also  yields  up  to  the  elective  power  of  the  glands  of  the 
human  body — hair,  nails,  bones,  muscles  ;  in  a  word,  every  organ  of  the 
human  body  !  The  structure  of  the  glands,  and  all  that  we  know  of  the 
mode  of  election  of  the  various  materials  constituting  all  these  appen- 
dages, membranes,  and  other  organs,  will  form  the  subject  of  other  articles 
on  the  structure  of  the  body.  But  there  is  a  doubt  with  regard  to  one 
view  of  the  creative  power  of  the  system ;  that  is  to  say,  its  power  to  ef- 
feet  the  actual  transmutation  of  some  of  the  elements  already  enumerated. 
So  far  as  science  has  now  gone,  we  consider  the  four  gases  already  enu- 
merated, as  undoubted  simple  or  undivisable  substances,  or  elements,  strict- 
ly so  called,  and  that  by  their  union  they  form  all  the  living  membranes. 
The  substances  still  remaining  to  be  described,  are  also  called  elements  ; 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  essential,  as  chemical  analysis  has  proved,  to 
the  various  structures  in  which  they  are  found ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
them,  with  the  aid  of  the  four  gases,  to  compose  the  elements  of  the  hu- 
man body,  as  well  as  the  food  we  eat, — their  number  is  13.  Dr.  Prout 
remarks,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise :  "  No  organic  agent  has  the  power  of 
creating  material  elements,  or  of  changing  one  such  element  into  another." 

This  assertion,  as  Dr.  Pereira  remarks,  merely  affects  the  elementary 
nature  of  some  of  the  substances,  which  chemists  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  decompose ;  doubtless,  some  of  them  as  science  advances,  will  be 
found  to  be  compounds.  At  page  432,  Dr.  Prout  remarks  :  "  While  it  is 
thus  denied  that  organized  beings  possess  the  power  either  to  create  or  to 
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change,  in  the  strict  acceptance  of  these  terms,  it  has  been  admitted  to  be 
exceedingly  probable,  that  the  organic  agent  is  within  certain  limits,  qua- 
lified to  compose  and  decompose  many  substances  which  are  now  viewed 
as  elements ;  and  that  the  organic  agent  does  thus  apparently  form  and 
transmute  these  elements." 

But  we  cannot  here  discuss  this  matter.  Premising,  that  the  reader 
who  desires  to  go  further  than  we  are  able  to  carry  him  on  this  grand  and 
ennobling  subject,  will  refer  to  chemical  works,  we  merely  remark  in  this 
place,  that  the  doubt  is  not  considered  to  apply  to  the  four  elements  already 
described.  The  state  in  which  some  of  the  following  exist  in  the  blood, 
whether  simple  or  composed  of  two  elements,  in  which  form  all  substances 
exist  in  the  earth  before  they  have  been  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  caused  to 
become  parts  of  vegetable  organisms,  is,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
doubtful :  the  art  of  chemistry  obtains  them  in  various  states  sufficiently 
well  defined  to  show  their  peculiar  characteristics,  from  the  blood  and  other 
appendages  and  organs  of  the  human  body.  "  In  minerals,  the  elementary 
substances  are  never  observed  to  combine  three  or  four  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  compound  in  which  each  element  is  equally  united  with  all  the 
others.  This,  however,  is  the  case  in  organic  bodies.  Oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen,  the  same  elements  which  by  binary  combination 
[from  a  Latin  word  signifying  two],  form  inorganic  substances,  unite  to- 
gether each  with  all  the  others,  and  form  the  peculiar  proximate  principles} 
of  plants  and  animals.  These  compounds  are  called  ternary  [three],  or 
quaternary  [four],  according  to  the  number  of  elements  composing  them. 
Vegetable  mucus,  starch,  and  fat,  are  ternary  compounds  of  oxygen,  car- 
bon and  hydrogen :  gum,  albumen,  fibrin,  animal  mucus  and  resin,  are 
quaternary  compounds,  their  fourth  ingredient  being  nitrogen.  We 
may  here  add  that  animal  albumen,  fibrin  and  casein,  the  base  of  most 
of  the  animal  tissues,  are  quarternary  compounds,  and  each  consists  not 
only  of  the  same  identical  elements,  but  also  the  same  with  similar  sub- 
stances of  vegetable  origin.  Of  this  hereafter,  when  speaking  of  the 
individual  articles  of  diet.  Nature  progresses,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  by  successive  steps,  from  minerals  to  plants,  and  from  plants  to 
animals  and  man. 

Muller  says :  "  Even  animals  themselves  have  not  the  power  of 
generating  organic  matter  out  of  simple  inorganic  substances  or  binary 
compounds,  but  grow  by  the  assumption  of  matter  already  organized, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable ;  they  have  the  power  of  preserving  organic 
compounds,  and  converting  one  into  another,  but  they  cannot  produce 
them.  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be  able  not  merely  to  assimilate 
the  organic  matter  of  animals  and  vegetables,  but  also  to  generate  it 
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from  simple  elementary  bodies  and  their  compounds,  such  as  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  although  the  presence  of  some  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
in  which  plants  grow  is  necessary.  It  seems  impossible  to  deny  this  pro- 
duction by  plants  of  organic  matter  from  inorganic  compounds ;  for  un- 
less such  were  the  case,  the  nutriment  of  the  earth  would  be  constantly 
decreasing  in  quantity,  since  animal  and  vegetable  matters  are  being 
incessantly  converted  by  combustion,  putrefaction,  &c,  into  binary  com- 
pounds." 

With  these  ideas  of  the  organic  forces,  the  reader  will  be  able  better  to 
comprehend  the  following  description  of  the  rarer  substances  of  our 
bodies,  and  a  few  that  belong  chiefly  to  plants  and  marine  animals. 

PHOSPHORUS  (that  remarkable  substance  procured  from  urine  and 
bones,  and  existing  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  mineral  phos- 
phate of  lime),  is  a  constituent  of  both  animals  and  vegetables,  and  plays 
an  exceedingly  important  part  in  the  formation  of  our  bodies.  Albumen 
and  fibrin  contain  it,  and  it  exists  in  the  skeleton,  sexual  apparatus,  and 
nerves  and  brain.  It  exists  in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  furnishes  the  phos- 
phoric acid  that  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  skeleton  of  the  chick.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  exists  in  milk,  the  food  of  the  young  mammal.  Fish  are 
rich  in  phosphoric  matter,  and  hence  furnish  a  capital  manure,  because  in 
connection  with  lime  and  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid  forms  phosphates  of 
those  two  earths.  Phosphorus  exists  in  most  plants.  The  discovery  of 
an  inexhaustible  bed  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  New  Jersey,  has  done  more 
for  the  state  than  a  mine  of  gold ;  nothing  exceeds  it  as  a  manure.  Much 
more  phosphorus  is  afforded  by  a  mixed  diet  than  the  body  requires,  and 
hence  it  forms  a  large  constituent  of  urine  and  fseces,  rendering  these 
excretions  of  the  greatest  value  as  manures.  Large  masses  consisting  of 
phosphates  of  ammonia  ancj.  magnesia  are  often  found,  of  the  size  of  a 
child's  head,  in  the  bowels  of  horses ;  these,  of  course,  are  entirely  of 
vegetable  origin,  being  derived  from  the  food  used  by  the  animal.  Dr. 
Pereira  assures  us,  the  bran  of  flour  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  it. 
The  ashes  of  all  the  grains  used  as  food  abound  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron ;  the  very  salts  contained  in  the 
blood,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  its  formation.  "  We  are  thus  brought," 
says  Liebig,  "  to  the  indisputable  conclusion,  that  no  seed  suitable  to  be- 
come food  for  man  and  animals,  can  be  formed  in  any  plant  without  the 
presence  of  the  phosphates.  A  field  hi  which  phosphate  of  lime,  or  the 
alkaline  phosphates  form  no  part  of  the  soil,  is  totally  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing grain,  peas  or  beans."  Here,  also,  the  reader  may  perceive  an 
illustration  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  elective  power,  necessary  to  each  indi- 
vidual organ  of  the  plant  or  animal.     The  alkaline  carbonates,  or  alkalies 
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combined  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  are  not  found  in  the 
grain  or  fruit  of  the  plant.  The  carbonic  acid  necessary  to  constitute 
them  is  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  being  elected  from  it  by  the 
leaves :  the  grains  elect  the  phosphates,  as  required  for  their  special 
organization  :  so  the  human  brain  and  nerves  elect  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  mass  of  the  blood,  in  quantity  before  all  other  parts  of  the  organism, 
the  sexual  apparatus  being  the  next  in  order.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  the 
secret  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  guano.  Its  immense  predominance  in 
the  brain  accounts  for  the  fact  of  great  intellectual  efforts  reducing  the 
venereal  powers.  Nothing  is  better  known  than  the  aphrodisiac  power  of 
fish  and  oysters,  hi  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  phosphorus  abounds* 
Hence  the  instinctive  passion  of  some  of  our  distinguished  medical  literati 
for  clams,  that  bivalve  being  better  suited  to  the  taste  of  some  people. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  this  penchant,  that  our  homeopathic  cotem- 
porary  is  so  brilliant,  although  from  the  liberality  of  his  intestinal  ap- 
pointments clams  would  seem  to  be  of  no  other  use  to  him  than  as  cere- 
bro-motive  stimulants  :  as  an  aphrodisiac,  his  structural  peculiarities  would 
render  them  injudicious. 

SULPHUR  is  the  next  in  abundance  of  the  rarer  elements  :  it  exists 
in  both  animals  and  vegetables :  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  albumen,  con- 
tain it :  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  silver,  that 
the  spoon  used  in  eating  eggs  is  discolored.  The  hair  and  bones  contain 
it.  The  offensive  smell  emitted  from  decaying  substances  and  privies  is 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  Dr.  Pereira  tells  us,  that  its  abundance  has 
induced  the  idea  that  in  some  inexplicable  way,  a  large  portion  of  the 
mineral  sulphur  found  in  the  earth  is  due  to  the  decay  of  animals  and 
fasces.  Grains  of  sulphur  have  been  found  in  old  stercoraries  and  other 
places  where  great  quantities  of  excrement  and  decayed  animal  matter 
were  deposited.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  an  irrespirable  gas,  and  has 
often  proved  fatal  to  persons  who  have  fallen  into  privies.  Silver  amal- 
gam, used  to  fill  teeth,  becomes  incrusted  with  a  sulphuret  of  silver.  The 
leaden  hue  bordering  the  gums  of  those  who  work  in  white  lead  and  are 
lead  poisoned,  is  caused  by  the  solution  of  sulphurous  gas  from  the  decay- 
ing particles  of  animal  matter.  This  gas  forms  a  sulphuret  of  lead, 
which  is  blue.  Cabbages  and  turnips  contain  it  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  most  other  vegetables. 

IRON  exists  in  all  organized  beings,  and  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  both 
animals  and  vegetables.  Not  only  the  exact  quantity,  but  the  precise 
chemical  state  in  which  it  exists  is  unknown.  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  is  supposed,  with  good  reason,  as  we  think,  to  be  due  to  the  iron, 
because  of  its  excellent  effect  as  a  medicine  in  those  persons  who  have 
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been  blanched  by  excessive  bleeding,  watery  diet,  or  exhausting  occupa- 
tions and  discharges. 

CHLORINE  (from  a  Greek  word  signifying  green),  a  green-colored 
gas,  also  improperly  called  oxymuriatic  acid,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  an  acid,  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  the  gastric  or 
digestive  fluid,  and  of  most  of  the  excretions ;  the  great  necessity  for  it 
in  the  formation  of  the  gastric  juice,  renders  a  constant  supply  necessary 
to  maintain  health :  this  is  found  in  ordinary  salt,  which  is  a  chloride  of 
soda :  it  contains  sixty  parts  in  one  hundred  of  chlorine,  the  rest  is  soda. 
In  the  egg,  both  the  white  and  yolk  contain  it,  and  it  is  found  in  the  milk 
of  animals.  There  is  a  humbug  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers, 
said  to  be  prepared  from  the  digestive  fluid  obtained  from  animals 
stomachs ;  it  is  an  artificial  compound  of  chlorine  and  soda,  and  has  as 
distant  an  acquaintance  with  the  stomach  as  the  brain  of  its  inventor  has 
with  honesty.  Chlorine,  combined  with  lime,  and  called  chloride  of 
lime,  is  also  celebrated  for  its  bleaching  power.  All  animal  and  vege- 
table colors  are  speedily  removed  by  it,  and  can  never  be  restored.  It 
is  also  a  powerful  destroyer  of  animal  effluvia  in  hospitals,  and  is  our 
most  valuable  disinfecting  agent.  Its  combination  with  soda,  is  common 
salt.  The  stomach  demands  its  use  in  language  not  to  be  resisted  with- 
out injury  to  life.  The  gastric  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  great  solvent  of  our  food,  is  known  to  be  indebted  to 
chlorine  for  its  principal  power,  being  composed  of  water,  mucus,  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  is  the  substance  called  Pepsin,  alluded  to  above 
as  an  example  of  the  roguery  of  the  day,  in  the  availment  of  a  scientific 
term  to  blind  the  public  eye  and  sell  trash. 

We  must  now  speak  of  a  number  of  articles  of  a  very  peculiar  charac- 
ter, the  scientific  terms  for  which  are  new  to  the  non-professional  readers, 
though  sufficiently  like  those  of  many  articles  in  common  domestic  use 
to  be  easily  recognized.  They  are  made  to  end  in  UM  for  scientific  con- 
venience, being  thereby  recognized  by  the  learner  to  form  bases  or  sim- 
ple substances.  They  are  often  called  metalloids,  and  the  one  first  de- 
scribed an  alkaline  metal,  because  they  strongly  resemble  some  of  the 
previously  known  and  familiar  metals. 

SODIUM  freely  unites  with  chlorine,  and  forms  chloride  of  sodium 
or  common  salt.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in 
1807,  by  decomposing  soda  by  his  powerful  galvanic  battery.  Dr. 
Turner  says :  "  It  has  a  strong  metallic  luster,  and  hi  color  is  very  analo- 
gous to  silver.  It  is  so  soft  at  common  temperatures,  that  it  may  be 
formed  into  leaves  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  It  fuses  at  200°  Fah., 
and  rises  into  vapor  at  a  red  heat.     It  swims  when  thrown  into  cold 
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water,  and  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  that  fluid,  hissing  vio- 
lently during  the  process.  In  hot  water,  sparks  appear,  but  no  flame ; 
the  water  becomes  alkaline,  and  hydrogen  is  set  free,  because  a  portion  of 
the  oxygen  forming  the  water  combines  with  the  metal,  and  liquefies  it ; 
sodium  never  unites  with  hydrogen.  The  domestic  uses  of  salt  are  too 
well  known  to  render  any  allusion  to  them  here  necessary :  but  we  shall 
have  much  to  say  of  them  hereafter,  when  speaking  of  the  formation  of 
the  tissues  and  of  cookery,  and  the  preservation  of  meats. 

POTASSIUM  was  also  discovered  in  potash,  by  Davy,  in  the  same 
way  as  sodium.  It  has  the  same  luster  as  that  substance,  and  becomes 
fluid  at  170°.  It  is  also  lighter  than  water.  It  has  a  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  therefore  decomposes  water  the  instant  it  touches  that  fluid. 
So  much  heat  is  disengaged  by  the  process  of  its  oxidation,  that  it  burns 
vividly  whilst  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming  a  very 
beautiful  and  memorable  experiment,  because  it  may  be  said  to  burn 
water — the  liberated  hydrogen  (which  the  reader  will  remember  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  water,  and  is  the  inflammable  gas  we  burn  in  our  houses) 
takes  fire  as  it  ascends,  and  increases  the  brilliancy  of  the  experiment ; 
it  combines  with  a  great  number  of  other  substances,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine.  It  is  a  constituent  of  animal  and  vege- 
table food,  most  plants  containing  it.  It  is  often  used  in  preserving 
meats,  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  potass,  often  called  saltpetre  :  these,  then, 
are  two  sources  of  its  presence  in  the  system.  It  exists  in  the  blood,  the 
solids  and  secretions  generally.  Its  slow  combination  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  blood,  renders  it  easily  assimilable  by  the  blood-vessels,  and  it  may  be 
supposed  an  additional  source  of  heat  in  connection  with  other  similar 
actions  in  the  body. 

MAGNESIUM  was  also  obtained  by  Davy  from  magnesia,  one  of 
the  primitive  earths,  well  known  in  medicine  when  calcined,  as  a  very 
valuable  aperient,  and  ant-acid  medicine.  In  the  process  of  calci- 
nation, the  heat  drives  off  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  is  combined ; 
being,  therefore,  what  we  call  a  carbonate.  Lime,  also,  the  reader  will 
remember,  is  a  carbonate,  and  is  calcined  or  burnt  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  viz.,  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid.  Magnesium  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  vegetables ;  it  is  not  required  in  great  quantity  by  animals,  as 
it  exists  principally  in  the  teeth  and  bones.  It  is  derived  also  by  us  from 
the  grains  used  as  food,  from  milk,  and  the  flesh  of  animals :  in  them  it  is 
combined  with  phosphorus.     (See  that  article.) 

CALCIUM,  from  an  Arabian  word  signifying  to  burn,  is  the  metallic 
basis  of  lime.  "When  limestone,  oyster-shells,  or  marble,  are  burned, 
their  carbonic  acid  gas  is  expelled,  and  quick  lime  remains.     Calcium  was 
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also  discovered  by  Davy,  and  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  metallic 
bases.  Its  physical  appearance  and  chemical  action  are  not  so  marked  as 
the  two  preceding  substances.  It  is  of  a  darker  gray  and  metallic  luster ; 
when  thrown  into  water,  it  effervesces  violently,  and  the  water  becomes 
a  solution  of  lime.  Chlorine  combines  with  it  readily,  forming  the  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  bleaching  and  disinfecting  powder,  already  alluded  to  in 
the  article  chlorine.  It  has  so  strong  an  affinity  for  water,  that  it  is  often 
used  to  deprive  gases  and  other  substances  of  their  water.  The  bones  of 
all  animals,  and  almost  all  plants,  the  shells  of  all  shell-fish,  the  muscles, 
the  blood,  viscera  and  nerves,  all  contain  lime.  In  the  more  perfect  ani- 
mals, as  man  and  quadrupeds,  called  by  naturalists  the  vertebrata,  or 
those  whose  backbones  are  formed  of  perfectly  jointed  and  separate 
bones,  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  sub-phosphate :  that  is,  combined 
with  phosphoric  acid — see  phosphorus — containing  only  a  little  car- 
bon. The  shells  of  shell-fish  consist  principally  of  the  carbonate.  Eggs, 
milk,  grain,  and  most  vegetables  contain  it.     Hence  our  supply. 

ALUMINUM  is  obtained  by  chemical  process  from  alumina,  a  very 
abundant  mineral.  "  This  is  found  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  in 
rocks  of  all  ages,  being  a  constituent  of  the  oldest  primary  mountains,  of 
the  secondary  strata,  and  of  the  most  recent  alluvial  depositions."  The 
different  kinds  of  clay  of  which  bricks,  pipe  and  earthen  ware  are  made, 
consist  of  the  hydrate  of  alumina  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  purity. 
[A  hydrate  is  a  mineral  or  salt  chemically  combined  with  water.] 
This  earth  is  commonly  found  in  immense  shapeless  masses ;  yet  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  it  is  almost  the  sole  composition  of 
the  ruby  and  sapphire.  The  alum  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  this 
earth.  Aluminum,  though  the  simple  base  of  alumina,  is  not  metallic  in 
its  character ;  it  is  the  only  mineral  found  in  vegetables,  that  does  not 
enter  the  list  of  substances  forming  our  bodies,  or  that  of  other  animals ; 
it  is  not  common  even  in  plants.  Our  only  reason  for  describing  it  more 
at  length,  is  because  we  shall  not  again  recur  to  it,  as  we  design  to 
speak  of  animal  life  principally  in  future  parts  of  this  series  of  articles. 

SILICUM  was  also  obtained  by  Davy  from  silica,  so  named  from  silex, 
flint.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the  earthy  minerals ; 
under  the  name  of  quartz  rock,  it  forms  mountainous  masses,  and  a  nidus 
or  matrix  for  gold  and  other  metals.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  sand- 
stones ;  flint,  chalcedony  and  rock  crystal,  consist  almost  solely  of  silica. 
Every  kind  of  glass  is  composed  of  melted  silica  and  an  alkali,  and  all  its 
varieties  are  owing  to  differences  in  the  preparation  of  its  constituents,  the 
nature  of  the  alkali,  or  the  presence  of  foreign  matters.  Crown  glass,  for 
windows,  is  made  of  a  purer  alkali,  and  sand  which  is  free  from  iron. 
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Plate  glass,  for  looking  glasses,  is  composed  of  sand  and  alkali  in  their 
purest  state ;  and  in  the  formation  of  flint  glass  for  our  dessert-sets  and 
tumblers,  a  considerable  quantity  of  litharge  or  red  lead  is  employed ; 
this  renders  them  less  liable  to  break  from  heat  suddenly  imparted.  Com- 
mon green  and  black  porter  bottles,  are  made  from  river  sand  and  a  com- 
mon alkali  obtained  from  sea  weed. 

Silica  is  present  in  many  species  of  rushes  and  canes,  in  very  apparent 
quantities ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  thus  drawn  up  by  the 
roots  from  the  earth.  A  species  of  rush  is  sold  in  little  bunches  by  the 
Jersey  people  in  our  markets,  that  is  so  rough  with  it,  that  the  bunches 
are  used  to  scour  pails  and  tubs  with ;  in  the  rattan  or  small  canes  chair 
makers  use,  it  will  strike  fire  with  steel ;  and  in  splitting  it,  it  often  cuts 
the  hands  severely ;  it  is  common  in  the  cereal  grains,  as  wheat  and 
Indian  corn.  More  of  this  subject  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  hair,  in  which  it  is  found. 

FLUORINE  is  an  acid  obtained  from  fluor  spar.  It  is  not  easy  to 
prepare,  but  is  known  to  combine  with  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  hydro- 
gen, but  never  with  oxygen.  It  is  never  found  in  plants,  but  is  known  to 
exist  in  minute  quantities  in  the  teeth  and  bones.  Fluoride  of  caMum,  is, 
however,  abundant  in  fossil  bones,  and  has  been  found  largely  in  the 
human  bones  exhumed  from  Herculaneum. 

IODINE  and  BROMINE  are  peculiar  substances,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak,  in  connection  with  their  medical  properties.  They  exist 
principally  in  marine  plants,  and  are  thence  largely  obtained  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  These  substances,  with  the  exception  of  aluminum, 
are  met  with  likewise  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Here,  sodium  is  more  fre- 
quent ;  potassium  less  frequent  than  in  plants.  Iodine  and  bromine  occur 
in  some  marine  animals,  as  in  the  fish  oils.  The  famous  cod-liver  oil,  if 
it  have  any  efficacy  aside  from  its  nutrient  power,  owes  it  to  the  iodine  it 
contains. 

In  future  numbers,  we  shall7  address  the  intellect  of  the  reader,  when 
investigating  the  different  diseases  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  their 
treatment,  and  give  their  organic  constituents.  In  concluding  this  series 
of  papers,  we  will  here  sum  up  the  subject  in  short,  as  follows : — The 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  form  the  membranes,  blood- 
vessels, muscles  and  soft  parts ;  the  sulphur  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the 
hair,  the  albumen  in  the  white  tissues,  and  the  brain ;  the  phosphorus  is 
found  in  the  bones,  teeth  and  brain ;  the  chlorine,  fluorine,  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium  and  magnesium,  exist  in  the  teeth  and  bones ;  the  man- 
ganese and  silicum  in  the  hair ;  the  iron  in  the  blood  and  the  ball  of  the 
eye.     Copper,  lead  and  arsenic,  are  said  to  have  been  detected  in  the 
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human  body ;  but  this  needs  more  proof.  It  is  highly  improbable,  from 
the  fact  of  the  known  poisonous  properties  of  the  metals  when  introduced 
artificially  into  the  body.  Minute  quantities  of  gold,  we  believe  it  is  now 
admitted,  have  been  found  in  the  petals  of  the  violet. 


Art.  CXIV. — Life  Sketches  of  the  New  York  Physicians  ;  the  Teetotum, 
or  Gyrating  Professor  ;  the  Ewphuist ;  the  Batrachian  Professor  ;  an 
Antiquarian;  a  Chiffonier. 

"  What   are  you  ?     But  this  place  is  too  cold  for  hell.     I'll  devil-porter  it  no  further.     I  am 
like  to  let  in  some  of  all  professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.''' 

"With  that  affectionate  solicitude  for  their  welfare  which  we  hope  will 
ever  govern  our  feeble  attempts  for  the  benefit  of  the  brethren,  we  again 
return  to  the  pleasing  task  of  attending  our  quarterly  "  clinique."  The 
variety  of  cases,  and  their  complex  symptomatology,  that  are  constantly 
brought  under  our  notice,  have  long  since  satisfied  us  no  ordinary  skill  in 
diagnosis  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  their  ailments,  or  prescribe  in  a 
manner  suited  to  their  pathological  condition.  Indeed  our  well  known  dis- 
trust of  the  materia  medica,  (unless  in  the  more  select  and  specific  aspect 
of  its  infinitely  varied  contents,)  renders  any  attempt  at  general  treatment 
of  more  than  questionable  propriety.  For  the  same  reason  we  would  not 
forget  the  influence  of  temperature,  and  the  moral  agents.  We  well  know 
their  potent  influence :  a  good  fire  and  a  little  fun  operating  on  a  good 
dinner,  we  have  always  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  method  of 
imparting  a  healthful  circulation,  and  nourishing  both  the  intellectual  and 
physical  man.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  so  palpable  a  penchant  as 
we  find,  on  reviewing  our  prescriptions  for  the  brethren,  we  have  shown  in 
the  selection  of  illustrations  from  the  creature  comforts,  will  entitle  us  to 
classification  with  our  homeopathic  cotemporary.  Could  our  distant 
readers  make  a  personal  comparison,  we  think,  God  help  us !  there  would 
be  little  danger  from  that  cause. 

Our  motto  may  serve  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
sufficiently  to  suit  the  pathological  condition  of  the  liver  in  some  of  the 
brethren  we  shall  prescribe  for  in  this  number.  Late  developments  in  eccle- 
siastico-literary  operations,  have  satisfied  us  of  the  propriety  of  extending 
our  prescriptions  to  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  so  graphically  describe 
that  region  to  which  our  fancy  naturally  strays  when  beginning  our  medi- 
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cal  chowder.  The  institution  of  a  new  autocracy,  and  system  of  clerical 
finance,  in  the  neighboring  State  of  New  Jersey,  would  seem  to  imply  the 
necessity  of  the  extension  of  our  Scalpel's  benevolence  to  some  of  those 
reverend  gentlemen.  At  present,  however,  we  must  devote  our  best  ef- 
forts to  our  own  dear  brethren,  and  say  to  these  pious  gentlemen  affec- 
tionately— - 

"  Go,  get  you  gone  ;  and  at  the  pit  of  Acheron  meet  me  i'  the  morning." 

The  whirling  Dervishes  of  the  East,  or  some  of  those  gyrating  creatures 
we  see  in  stagnant  pools,  offer  no  bad  similes  for  our  modern  medico- 
literary  gyrators,  or  teetotums.  Scarcely  do  we  hear  of  the  appointment 
of  a  string  of  caudate  professors  in  one  institution,  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  professorship,  before  we  have  had  even  a  little  taste 
of  their  quality  in  the  first ;  or  else  some  backwoods  university  demands: 
their  enlightened  presence,  to  teach  their  students  how  to  cure  corns,  or 
to  give  enemas  or  chloroform.  One  day  we  hear  of  one  of  the  illustris- 
simi  appointed  to  lecture  on  one  side  of  the  body,  and  the  next  he  is  to 
describe  the  whole  of  it.  A  professor  excites  the  envy  of  his  colleagues 
by  his  superior  experience,  and  their  stupidity  renders  them  incapable  of 
resisting  the  machinations  of  some  scheming  adventurer  who  would 
like  to  be  in  his  place,  and  straightway  they  get  up  a  plot  and  turn  him 
out ;  then  they  are  obliged  to  go  and  entreat  him  to  return  to  them  from 
another  institution,  which  had  snapped  him  up  to  draw  pupils  by  a  name, 
for  he  rarely  lectured.  As  soon  as  he  leaves  his  camp  of  refuge,  his  most 
recent  associates  open  a  battery  of  slander  against  him  for  deserting  them. 
One  college  has  a  professor  of  anatomy  who  does  not  own  a  skeleton  or  a 
single  preparation  !  Another  has  one  on  Obstetrics,  whose  manners  and 
personal  habits  keep  him  almost  entirely  out  of  practice.  Monstrous  and 
disgusting  exhibitions,  that  put  the  Model  Artists  to  the  blush,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  public  gaze,  and  poor  and  gentle  woman  is  made  a  bait  to 
attract  ignorant  and  vulgar  young  men  from  the  public  streets,  to  sport 
with  the  most  sacred  sorrows  of  her  feebleness  and  misery.  The  wretched 
creature  who  thus  insults  our  common  humanity,  advertises  the  sickening 
exhibition  in  the  journals  and  newspapers  as  an  attraction  !  Alas  for  the 
days  of  Godman,  Francis,  and  Bard  ;  alas  for  humanity  and  manhood  ! 

"  This  shame  itself  doth  speak  for  instant  remedy. 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets, 
Is  hushed  within  the  hollow  womb  of  earth, 
And  will  not  hear  it." 

The  wholesome  discipline  of  our  knife,  has  shown  its  results  in  the  un- 
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usual  quietness  of  the  Teratologists  and  their  society,  since  our  last  melan- 
choly exhibition  of  their  ignorance  and  impudence,  which  is  now  going  the 
rounds  of  the  journals  ;  and  the  miserable  success  of  the  University  Medi- 
cal Department,  Kotwithstanding  the  graduation  of  98  out  of  100  students  I 
and  the  luxury  of  those  beautiful  benches,  and  their  adaptation  to  a  right 
angular  spino-femoral  anchylosis,  with  the  tearful  contrition  of  the  deso- 
late colleagues  when  they  went  to  entreat  the  return  of  their  teetotum 
professor,  by  way  of  propping  up  their  rickety  Post,  and  keeping  their 
caudates  on  their  legs, — has  satisfied  us  of  the  excellence  of  our  treatment. 
Its  sedative  effect  is  only  preparatory  we  hope  to  a  more  healthful  action. 
We  anticipate  benefit  to  all  except  the  Phenomenon ;  he,  we  fear,  is  ab- 
solutely cachectic, — indeed,  the  sooner  he  sphacelates  the  better  for  the  re- 
novation of  the  carcass :  his  moral  atmosphere  is  decidedly  typhoid. 

But  we  must  describe  the  medical  Euphuist ;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  vivifying  effect  of  our  improved  climate.  Moreover,  we 
are  conscious  that  the  attention  already  paid  him,  has  elicited  a  very  un- 
grateful return  ;  but  that  is  nothing  more  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect ; 
gratuitous  prescriptions  are  never  valued,  and  it  is  always  more  difficult 
to  prescribe  for  a  mendicant  than  a  millionaire. 

No  Blue  Jay,  screaming  with  delight  at  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
charms  in  the  solitude  of  the  leafy  wood,  ever  filled  a  larger  space,  and 
dinned  his  noise  with  more  determined  will  into  the  ears  of  his  feathered 
neighbors,  than  does  our  friend  the  Euphuist  [Sisyphus]  his  amazing  me 
dico-literary  efforts.  Indeed  he  is  so  excessively  industrious,  and  so  highly 
feathered  with  literary  pretension,  that  we  almost  dread  to  bring  him  near 
our  atmosphere,  for  fear  of  singeing  his  beautiful  plumage,  and  hearing 
him  open  his  throat.  So  musical  is  that  voice  of  his,  that  we  have  fancied 
our  self  transported  to  an  old  and  dusky  garret  tenement,  well  remembered 
as  the  scene  of  some  anatomical  reminiscence  s  of  our  boyish  days,  where 
the  perpetual  smell  of  meat,  attracted  a  congregation  of  tabbies  on  the 
opening  of  our  windows.  His  notes  are  infinitely  varied,  from  the  highest 
treble  to  the  most  attenuated  falsetto,  gradually  fading  into  the  note  of  a 
love-sick  cat ;  whilst  the  erratic  nature  of  his  conceptions,  gives  not  the 
slightest  idea  with  what  you  will  next  be  regaled.  During  the  infliction, 
he  calls  largely  upon  the  aid  of  his  flappers,  as  he  partakes  of  three  or- 
ders— viz.,  the  jay,  the  feline,  and  the  flapper  tribe,  (see  our  last.)  The 
curious  complexity  of  his  literary  foregatherings,  reminds  one  of  the  shift- 
ing colors  of  a  kaleidoscope ;  the  great  object  seeming  to  be  to  quote  as 
many  "  authorities,"  and  to  use  as  many  high-sounding  names  as  possible, 
and  curiously  revamp  their  ideas  over  his  own  last.  All  this  is  done  with 
the  most  comfortable  assurance  of  the  great  consequence  of  the  effort ; 
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and  he  seems  neyer  better  pleased  than  when  displaying  one  of  these  lite- 
rary bed-spreads  of  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  "  continued"  through  three  or 
four  numbers  of  some  apple-dumpling  journal,  such  as  the  Times  or  the 
late  Analyst. 

"  Ke  strikes  no  coin;  but  coins  new  phrases, 
And  vends  them  forth  as  knaves  vond  gilded  counters, 
Which  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  accept  in  payment." 

The  next  specimen  we  present  to  our  readers  is  an  antiquarian  gentle- 
man, by  no  means  deficient  in  that  necessary  commodity  called  brains, 
and  far  from  being  unlearned  in  his  profession.  Indeed  it  is  very  evident 
he  has  more  learning  than  intellectual  ballast,  an  unfortunate  conjunc- 
tion of  circumstances  very  afflictive  to  many  people,  and  greatly  calculated 
to  impair  their  usefulness.  Those  who  study  the  fathers  in  medicine  and 
theology,  have  one  excellent  qualification  of  a  fisherman,  [no  inuendo,  gen- 
tle reader,]  they  will  wait  a  long  time  for  a  nibble,  and  often  land  noth- 
ing better  than  a  toad-fish  or  a  mud-turtle.  Indeed,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
said,  they  have  stood  so  long  on  the  shores  of  time,  casting  their  old  drag- 
net into  the  stream  of  tradition,  that  the  whole  shore  of  modern  literature 
is  obscured  with  rubbish.  "  Their  commodity  of  wit  and  discourse,  is  in 
being  able,  as  they  conceive,  to  apply  things  well ;  yet  they  often  do  it  in 
such  manner  as  was  never  intended  by  the  inventor.  Many,  to  purchase 
the  reverence  of  antiquity  to  their  own  inventions  and  fancies,  have  for  the 
same  intent,  labored  to  wrest  many  poetical  fables  from  the  womb  of  an- 
tiquity." There  is,  indeed,  an  anti-utilitarian  order  of  men,  who  take  great 
pleasure  in  adapting  really  useful  knowledge  to  some  superannuated  piece 
of  absurdity,  after  the  manner  of  him  who  ruined  himself  in  expending  a 
fortune  in  machinery,  because  he  fell  heir  to  some  wheels  and  a  crank. 
These  reflections  have  been  excited  by  an  amusing  essay  on  Obstetrics, 
tracing  its  history  back  into  biblical  times,  and  giving  us  some  sagacious 
hints  with  regard  to  the  obstetrical  attendance  on  some  of  the  ladies 
whose  excellent  breeding  properties  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
Bible.  This  gentleman  rejoices  in  the  authorship  of  a  very  amusing  and 
instructive  volume,  entitled  "  New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles."  The  bottle  is 
old  enough,  heaven  knows,  in  this  lecture ;  but  the  wine  is  distressingly 
new — quite  flatulent.  We  hope  the  gentleman  will  use  his  good  sense  in 
future,  in  writing  something  more  available ;  he  is  abundantly  able  to  do 
so,  if  he  will  consent  to  live  in  our  every-day  practical  world,  and  stop 
sweeping  cobwebs  from  the  sky,  and  groping  in  the  dust  of  antiquity. 
"  Those  who  reverence  old  times,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new." 

Such  extraordinary  diversity  of  character  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
our  omnivorous  profession,  that  we  apprehend  some  difficulty  in  inducing 
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our  distant  readers  to  believe  that  the  hasty  sketches  we  present  to  them 
are  actually  drawn  from  the  life.  Most  of  our  city  brethren  whose  facul- 
ties are  not  too  obtuse,  will  recognize  the  two  last,  and  all  who  admire  true 
goodness  and  worth,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  the  justice  of 

this.     Dr.  E.  W.  C d  presents  as  unique  a  specimen  uf  mortality,  as 

the  most  determined  hunter  of  notables  and  eccentrics  could  desire  to 
see.  He  was  caught  some  twenty  years  since,  in  the  town  of  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  and  the  only  reason  we  have  to  doubt  the  justice  of  our  own 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  rational  creature  ourself,  is  the  possession  of 
an  extraordinary  aversion  to  white  neckcloths,  Puseyite  coats,  or  any 
other  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  peculiar  dress,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  always  enjoyed  his  society.  Another  reason  why  we  esteem  the  doc- 
tor, is  the  fact,  that  he  has  an  invincible  repugnance  to  humbug  and  medical 
protective  societies :  On  occasion  of  his  voluntary  election  by  the  late 
medical  society,  upon  being  notified  thereof  by  the  hydrophobic  professor, 
he  courteously  assured  them  he  was  very  much  obliged  for  the  intended 
honor,  but  as  he  entertained  other  views  of  such  associations,  they  might 
go  to  the  devil.  The  doctor's  taste  in  dress  is  remarkable ;  he  has  a  per- 
fect passion  for  gray,  and  his  repugnance  to  long  hair,  makes  him  marvel- 
ously  resemble  in  his  white  hat,  a  shaking  quaker  miller.  No  man  in  the 
profession  exceeds  him  hi  practical  tact,  and  his  invincible  attachment  to 
truth,  is  quite  an  anomaly  in  the  genus.  He  has  caught  a  few  trout  in  his 
time,  and  like  Monk  Barns  in  the  Antiquary,  would  go  further  for  a 
crooked  stick,  or  an  old  chair,  than  a  straight  or  a  new  one.  A  delightful 
trait  in  his  character,  is  his  attachment  to  the  charms  of  rural  life,  and  his 
reverence  for  the  "homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure"  of  his  village 
friends  ;  his  heart  is  ever  open  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor,  and  though 
he  "  wears  strange  garments,  he  is  not  out  of  love  with  his  nativity." 

What  miserable  specimen  of  the  devil's  patience  is  this,  coming  toward 
Broadway,  out  of  Houston  street,  behind  a  half-starved  and  wretched  nag, 
of  unmistakable  horse-market  physiognomy  %  Does  the  creature  really 
belong  to  the  profession,  or  is  he  a  chiffonier?  or  an  accidental  conglome- 
ration of  mortality  thrown  up  hi  a  cloud  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  from 
some  dissecting-room  pit-hole  %  And  what  has  he  in  his  Tyburn-looking 
vehicle  %  A  roll  of  rag  carpet,  a  quarter  of  starved  pork,  a  pair  of  second- 
hand boots,  and  a  hat !  the  collections  of  otherwise  uncollcctable  bills, 
from  the  larders  and  wardrobes  of  the  dingy  denizens  of  the  suburban 
and  cellar  population  !  Twenty-five  years  has  the  creature  steadily  pro- 
gressed in  accumulating  such  pelf,  till,  like  the  philosopher  from  "  Auld 
Reekie,"  he  has  become  rich.  As  long  ago  as  that,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance here,  with  one  of  our  northern  professors  at  his  heels,  to  collect  the 
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fee  for  a  diploma  ready  prepared  for  him  (more's  the  shame  for  those 
who  did  it),  and  actually  stolen,  the  makers  of  it  never  knew  how,  from 
an  escrutoire  in  which  it  was  locked  up  waiting  for  the  needful,  which  he 
did  not  possess.  When  we  set  up  our  surgical  trap  in  the  suburbs,  he 
used  to  levy  contributions  on  the  negroes  in  our  neighborhood,  and  once 
had  his  face  soundly  slapped  by  a  fiery  Esculapian  brother  (we  wonder, 
considering  his  name,  he  didn't  shoot  him),  in  our  presence,  for  some 
impertinence  to  a  female  patient.  He  is  one  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
unprincipled  of  mortals,  and  has  earthed  many  a  poor  wretch  for  the  sake 
of  the  post-mortem  boots  and  shoes,  and  quarter  dollars  and  shillings,  to 
be  collected  for  his  miserable  slops  and  powders.  A  personal  description 
is  impossible :  his  face  looks  like  a  superannuated  swine,  or  a  turnip 
alternately  thawed  and  frozen  for  a  whole  winter.  Our  worst  enemy, 
were  he  to  know  this  homuncular  specimen  of  roguery,  would  not  think 
this  sketch  undeserved ;  nay,  it  has  not  done  him  half  justice.     Why,  sirs, 

"  For  a  quart  d'cu  he  would  sell  the  fee  simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it,  and  cut  the 
entail  from  all  remainders." 

And  who  is  this  benevolent  looking  gentleman  in  black,  with  white  cra- 
vat, and  his  gold  or  ivory-headed  baton  of  office  1  What  an  impressive 
exterior !  the  delicate  little  hand  is  extended  from  beneath  the  coverlet, 
and  whilst  grasping  it  in  his  huge  prehensile  (a  little  lower  down  than  the 
pulse,  but  of  course  only  to  feel  whether  the  palm  is  feverish) — at  his 
awful  bidding,  the  sweet  yet  sometimes  naughty  little  "  red  rag"  is  put 
out  from  its  ivory  and  coral  portals ;  but  ah !  waugh !  he  puts  his  finger 
upon  it,  the  "  horrid  old  creature." — "  Dear  mamma,  come  here." — Sotto 
voce. — "  I  won't  take  his  medicine." — And  now  he  gets  up ;  what  an 
awful  old  man ;  he  calls  for  pen,  ink  and  paper ;  listen  to  his  creaking 
soles :  alas !  how  many  souls  have  escaped  their  frail  tenement  through 
his  doings.  See  with  what  awful  solemnity  he  arches  his  brows,  takes 
his  indispensable  "  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath,"  and  approaches 
that  cunning  little  writing-desk,  where  so  many  sweet  billets  have  been 
penned  to  "  dear  cousin  Charles." 

"  Salts,  sir,  in  all  his  steps  ;  manna  in  his  eye  ; 
In  every  gesture,  calomel  and  rhubarb." 

Hear  his  measured  puffs  as  they  come  "  de  profundis"  under  his  black 
satin  vest.  Gracious  heaven !  he  must  be  writing  his  will,  or  an  antici- 
patory certificate  for  the  sexton !  Lo  !  he  gets  on  his  legs  and  approaches 
the  bedside.  And  what  has  he  written  on  that  horrid  paper  ?  Here  is  an 
abstract,  verbatim  et  literatim  : — its  unintelligible  character  adds  greatly 
to  its  impressiveness :  children  generally  fear  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark , 
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~fy.    Sulphas  Magnesise,         -        -        -  §ij. 
Fol.  Sennas,           -'-'-- 

Manna  Opt.,  aa.  -  §ss. 

Infus.  in  Aq.  bulient.,  -        -  oc.  1 

Adde  Tinct.  Circumae,  -        -  gtts  xx. 

Cujus  mistura  capiat  cochlearia  magna,  qusecunque  duobus  hora  donee  alvus 
respondeat. 

This  is  to  be  sent  to  the  apothecary,  and  prepared  by  him,  duly  put  in  a 
pint  bottle,  labelled,  numbered,  the  hog-latin  translated  and  appended, 
and  brought  home.  Our  venerable  and  benevolent  gentleman  settles 
with  the  apothecary  quarterly,  and  receives  his  check  for  his  percentage 
on  the  medicine !  Do  you  want  to  know,  my  blessed  little  innocent,  what 
you  have  taken  ?  It's  all  right,  of  course,  because  he  has  attended  the 
family  from  your  grandmother  down.  She  escaped,  owing  either  to  a 
good  constitution,  or  a  refractory  stomach;  therefore,  you  exist,  and 
belong  body  and  soul  to  the  family  doctor  and  parson.  Dear  child,  be 
quiet  now,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  the  funny  old  doctor  wrote.  First ;  that, 
queer  looking  character  is  the  sign  of  Jupiter ! — fact,  my  love — that  is  to 
show  the  power,  I  suppose.  Then  comes — "  epsom  salts,  two  ounces ;" 
then,  "  senna  leaves  and  the  best  of  manna ;  each,  half  an  ounce."  Now 
the  translation.  "To  be  infused  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water;"  "add 
twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  circuma ;"  this  is  to  give  it  a  lovely  pink 
color.  Now  for  the  hog-latin  translation.  "  Of  which  mixture,  let  her 
take  a  large  tablespoonful  every  two  Ijpurs,  till  the  bowels  shall  answer." 
This  is  literal,  my  sweet  pet ;  and  it  is  perfectly  scientific.  The  doctor's 
percentage,  if  the  apothecary  be  liberal,  is  three  shillings !  the  apothe- 
cary's, the  same ;  the  cost  and  putting  up  are  about  two.  Papa  pays  $1 
for  the  medicine,  and  $2  a  visit,  for  the  spectacles,  cane  and  gig.  We 
have  instituted  some  inquiries  relative  to  possible  "  arrangements"  for 
percentage  with  the  undertakers,  and  will  communicate  our  discoveries  in 
a  future  number. 

If  vice  existed  not,  who  would  esteem  virtue  ?  Even  as  the  storm 
cleareth  the  atmosphere,  and  purgeth  the  pestilent  exhalations,  making  the 
heart  rejoice  at  the  sun,  so  turn  we  with  delight  from  so  uninviting  a  task 
as  truth  compelled  us  to  perform,  to  the  sad  but  grateful  duty  of  recalling 
the  many  virtues  of  a  dear  departed  friend.  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Roe  was,  as 
most  of  our  Knickerbockers  know,  a  member  of  a  highly  respectable  old 
family,  long  resident  in  old  Greenwich  village,  as  it  used  to  be  called. 
He  was  one  of  those  straightforward  and  excellent  men,  who  have  a  natu- 
ral antipathy  to  quackery,  and  every  other  kind  of  pretense,  social  as  well 
as  professional.    Our  profession  never  reckoned  in  its  ranks  a  more  excel- 
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lent  and  humane  man.  True,  he  rode  some  hobbies  ;  and  amongst  others, 
a  most  awful  one.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  1832,  he  visited  our 
hospital  at  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  finding  us  as  usual  at  12  o'clock> 
operating  on  the  bivalve,  and  a  glass  of  good  port,  he  earnestly  begged  us 
to  submit  to  a  caustic  issue  over  the  stomach !  Heaven  help  us,  we 
squirm  yet  on  thinking  of  it.  We  assured  the  doctor  we  were  not  in  the 
least  alarmed,  and  meant  to  trust  entirely  to  faith  and  good  port.  Poor 
Roe :  it  was  touching  to  see  the  immense  concourse  that  followed  him  to 
the  grave.  He  had  been  long  anticipating  sudden  death  from  disease  of 
the  heart,  for  which  we  had  several  times  bled  him.  One  night,  whilst 
visiting  a  patient,  he  was  overcome,  and  fell  upon  the  pavement.  Some 
friendly  hands  (for  every  one  knew  him)  conveyed  him  to  his  house  in 
Fourth  street,  and  in  a  few  days  we  followed  him  to  his  grave.  A  vast 
assemblage,  many  thousands,  including  all  ranks,  pressed  forward  to  see 
the  benevolent  and  good  friend  whose  heart  had  ever  been  open  to  their 
griefs.  Many  eyes  o'erflowed,  and  little  children  were  held  in  arms 
to  look  at  the  features  of  that  face  that  spoke  honesty  and  worth  in  every 
lineament.  When  Roe  died,  human  nature  lost  a  friend.  All  except 
the  dishonest  amongst  us  loved  him. 

"  His  good  remembrance 
Lies  richer  in  our  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb." 


Art.  CXV. —  What  are  the  Causes  of  the  enormous  prevalence  of  Dropsy 
in  the  Head  and  Convulsions  in  Children  in  New  York?  Their 
Symptoms  and  Treatment. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  madam,  don't  make  a  ten-pin  of  your  child,  and  a  bowling-ball  of  its 
head." 

That  fatal  disease  called  by  physicians  Hydrocephalus,  from  two  Greek 
words  signifying  water  and  head,  is,  with  the  exception  of  diarrhea  and 
convulsions,  the  greatest  outlet  of  life  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  infantile 
diseases.  The  actual  number  of  deaths  from  the  former  cause  in  this  city, 
is  put  down  in  the  City  Inspector's  report  for  1850,  at  709  out  of  17,000 : 
But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  intimate  connection  and  resemblance 
of  the  diseases  and  their  symptoms, — of  convulsions,  which  for  the  same 
year  is  put  down  at  1288,  and  cholera  infantum,  or  diarrhea,  put  down  at 
713,  to  say  nothing  of  dysentery  792,  the  three  diseases  unitedly  reaching 
nearly  to  2710 ! — it  will  be  seen  that  the  probability  is  very  great,  that 
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1000  cwses  are  far  nearer  the  truth  than  709.  One  in  17  of  the  entire  mor- 
tality of  New  York  from  a  disease  in  no  way  contagious,  is  a  most  start- 
ling announcement,  and  must  depend  upon  causes  profoundly  interesting 
to  every  intelligent  and  benevolent  being.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  hith- 
erto adopted,  which  we  shall  never  change,  as  we  think  it  the  only  true 
method  of  imparting  instruction,  we  shall  consider,  first  the  structure  of  the 
parts  in  which  these  diseases  exist,  then  the  causes  that  in  our  opinion 
operate  to  produce  them,  and  then  next  the  great  natural  agents  of  cure, 
and,  lastly,  those  medical  means  which  experience  warrants  us  in  believ- 
ing will  aid  in  their  prevention.  We  shall  devote  most  of  our  observa- 
tions to  Hydrocephalus,  because  convulsions  are  generally  but  a  symptom 
of  that  complaint. 

The  first  thing  that  arrests  our  attention  in  the  head  of  the  newly-born 
infant,  is  the  considerable  motion  permitted  by  the  delicate  bones  of  the 
skull,  which,  at  this  time  are  £|uitc  separate;  these  are  two  in  front,  with 
their  bases  over  each  eye,  arid  completely  divided  from  the  base  of  the 
nose  upwards  by  a  soft  line  easily  felt  under  the  skin  in  most  infants  ;  this 
soft  line  ends  in  a  large  soft  spot  at  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  forehead ; 
two  other  similar  lines  proceed  directly  across  the  head  in  an  arched  form, 
ending  at  each  ear.  The  line  first  mentioned  starts  again  from  the  spot 
at  the  top  of  the  forehead,  and  goes  directly  backwards  over  the  skull,  and 
ends  in  two  other  transverse  lines,  passing  across  the  back  of  the  head  to 
another  smaller  soft  spot,  and  then  on  each  side  of  this  spot,  in  an  arched 
form,  first  downwards  and  then  over  each  ear,  they  end  near  the  outer  part 
of  the  socket  of  each  eye.  These  soft  lines  mark  the  five  chief  bones  that 
inclose  the  brain ;  the  bones  are  connected,  and  look  precisely  like  the 
scales  on  the  back  of  a  turtle,  and  their  motion  allows  them  in  protracted 
births  even  to  overlap,  and  so  permits  the  head  to  adapt  itself  to  the  bony 
outlet  of  the  pelvis,  without  injury  to  its  partially  yielding  contents.  In 
healthy  children,  by  the  eighth  year,  these  bones  are  consolidated  into  one 
complete  and  resisting  bony  shell.  Before  that  period,  or,  as  experience 
proves,  between  the  first  and  fifth  year,  when  the  disease  of  dropsy  in  the 
head  is  most  frequent,  they  admit  of  distension  by  the  effused  fluid,  and 
often  stretch  the  soft  and  yielding  seams  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  pro- 
duce very  great  enlargement  of  the  head ;  this  constitutes  the  disease 
called  Hydrocephalus. 

The  extremely  complicated  and  interesting  diseases  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain  itself,  must  furnish  matter  for  future  instruction  ;  they  are  of  all 
others  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  to  distinguish,  because  they  can- 
not, from  their  occurrence  in  an  organ  inclosed  in  an  inaccessible  bony 
cavity,  admit  of  investigation  by  touch,  as  in  the  limbs  and  abdomen,  and 
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by  the  ear,  as  in  the  chest ;  moreover,  by  their  disturbance  of  correct  per- 
ception of  sensations,  and  often  the  power  of  connected  speech,  they  cut 
off  the  principal  means  of  their  own  detection.  Hydrocephalus,  however, 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  surface  of  the  brain  before  the  bony  shell  is  con- 
solidated, allows  us  a  far  better  opportunity  to  investigate  its  phenomena. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  membranes  that  envelope  the  brain  and  its  con- 
volutions, and  the  inflammation  and  subsequent  congestion  of  which  often 
end  in  throwing  out  the  water  that  constitutes  Hydrocephalus,  we  must 
direct  the  reader's  attention  in  a  very  especial  manner  to  the  predominance 
of  the  head  and  its  contents  in  the  infant,  over  the  other  parts  of  its  organ- 
ism. The  brain,  and  its  prolongation  the  spinal  marrow,  are  the  origin 
and  continuation  of  the  nerves  that  hold  us  in  relation  with  the  world 
around  us :  they  enable  us  to  perceive  that  relation,  and  to  exercise  our 
reasoning  powers  for  the  preservation  of  the  body.  It  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tial that  in  its  earliest  development,  it  should  have  a  marked  predominance 
in  size  over  all  the  other  apparatus  of  the  living  body.  Accordingly,  it  is 
found  at  birth  greatly  to  exceed  proportionably  all  other  parts,  and  to  re- 
tain till  the  eighth  year,  in  a  decreasing  degree,  a  proportionally  larger 
size  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Now,  the  reader  will  observe,  that 
this  predominance  must  require  a  proportional  increase  of  the  supply  of 
blood.  Moreover,  this  blood,  it  will  be  found  on  investigating  the  struc- 
ture of  the  veins  appointed  to  return  it  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  when  it 
shall  have  performed  its  office  in  the  brain,  is  liable  to  be  greatly  ob- 
structed by  mechanical  pressure  on  the  vessels  of  the  neck  from  dress,  and 
accumulations  in  the  bowels  pressing  upon  the  great  descending  vein  that 
passes  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  back  bone ;  it  is  also  greatly  hindered 
in  its  return  by  violent  rocking  in  the  cradle,  by  coughing,  deranging  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  by  a  great  number  of  other  causes ;  but  above  all 
others,  by  the  violent  crying  to  which  even  young  children  are  often  ex- 
cited by  passionate  nurses  and  mothers.  Any  cause  that  delays  its  equa- 
ble and  constant  return  to  the  heart,  backs  it  up  as  it  were,  and  causes  it 
to  compress  the  delicate  vessels  coursing  in  myriads  over  the  surface  of 
the  membranes  enveloping  the  brain,  and  going  down  into  every  convolu- 
tion and  division  within  the  skull.  We  will  now  describe  these  mem- 
branes, as  two  of  them  are  the  actual  seat  where  the  knife  of  the  anatom- 
ist and  the  investigations  of  the  physiologist,  have  proved  the  disease  of 
dropsy  in  the  brain  to  originate. 

Firstly, — Directly  beneath  the  skull,  and  completely  enveloping  the 
brain,  as  in  a  bag,  we  find  a  very  stout  membrane  of  compact  and  tendon- 
ous  structure,  quite  as  thick  as  bladder ;  this  protects  its  delicate  struc- 
ture, and  forms  an  outer  covering  for  its  veins,  and  often  prevents  injury 
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from  light  blows  coming  in  contact  with  the  skull ;  it  keeps  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  which  dive  into  each  other  like  so  many  large  worms, 
compactly  together.  This  membrane  is  called  by  anatomists  and  surgeons 
the  Dura  Mater,  or  hard  mother.  The  first  word  expresses  its  quality 
of  texture,  and  the  word  mother,  not  only  its  office  of  enfolding  the  brain, 
as  the  arms  of  the  mother  her  offspring,  but  more  especially  the  idea  of 
the  older  anatomists,  that  it  was  the  source  whence  originated  all  the  dense 
tissues  of  the  body ;  for  it  goes  down,  the  reader  will  observe,  through  the 
great  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  skull,  and  incloses  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
its  branches  the  nerves,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  the  brain.  This 
outer  membrane  has  its  peculiar  affections,  mostly  originating  in  actual  in- 
flammation, the  result  of  blows,  and  from  tumors  and  apoplexy.  It  is 
what  is  called  a  fibrous  membrane,  and  not  subject  to  serous  or  dropsical 
affections  :  we  shall  describe  its  diseases  at  a  future  time,  merely  re- 
marking here,  that  matter  formed  on  its  outer  surface,  and  within  reach  of 
the  ear,  may  escape  from  that  organ,  and  thus  preserve  life,  when  stupor 
and  all  the  other  serious  symptoms,  have  induced  us  to  fear  a  fatal  event. 
Here  we  would  impressively  urge  upon  parents  and  ignorant  physicians, 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  attempting  to  stop  discharges  from  the  ear ; 
they  are  almost  always  the  method  adopted  by  nature  to  relieve  serious 
trouble  within  the  brain,  and  were  it  possible  to  stop  them,  (as  it  some- 
times unfortunately  is,)  the  patient  will  die  so  much  the  sooner,  as  the  in- 
flammation must  vent  itself  either  within  or  without. 

The  next  membrane  that  envelopes  the  brain,  is  placed  directly  under 
this,  and  is  far  thinner,  and  of  a  more  delicate  tissue ;  it  is  called  the 
Arachnoid,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  Spider,  from  its  delicacy  of  tis- 
sue being  likened  to  a  spider's  web.  It  is  so  thin  and  delicate,  that  it  is 
transparent ;  for  in  its  ordinary  or  natural  and  undiseased  state,  it  is  not 
furnished  with  vessels  large  enough  to  convey  red  blood,  being  nourished 
exclusively  by  the  serum,  or  white  and  colorless  blood.  This,  as  the 
reader  knows  by  several  preceding  articles,  is  albuminous,  and  therefore 
contains  the  element  requisite  to  form  and  nourish  the  membrane  itself, 
and  to  throw  out  the  moisture  necessary  to  lubricate  its  surface,  and  ena- 
ble it  to  glide  smoothly  on  the  surface,  and  not  irritate  the  dura  mater 
above  it.     We  will  now  describe  its  use  : 

The  slightest  imaginable  motion  we  know  constantly  to  agitate  the 
brain,  because  we  actually  see  it  pulsate  as  the  heart  beats,  when  portions 
of  the  skull  are  removed  by  the  Trephine,  as  in  accidents  rendering  the 
application  of  that  instrument  necessary,  and  exposing  to  view  the  dura 
mater.  This  motion,  renders  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  its  moisture 
necessary  to  prevent  friction  on  the  dura  mater,  precisely  as  the  lungs, 
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the  heart,  the  joints,  and  abdomen,  are  furnished  with  similar  lining  mem- 
branes and  moisture,  and  for  the  same  reason.  We  will  not  here  enter 
into  the  disputes  of  authors  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  inflammation 
attacking  this  membrane,  without  combination  with  that  of  the  one  above 
it,  because  it  would  not  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  our  subject.  All  we  need 
remark  here  is,  that  when  one  is  extensively  involved  by  diseased  action, 
the  other  is  apt  to  be  affected,  notwithstanding  the  evident  intention  of  na- 
ture to  form  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  such  com- 
plication, and  preserve  it  intact  for  its  important  use.  Inflammation  con- 
founds every  thing,  and  of  course  a  state  of  disease  was  no  part  of  the 
intention  of  nature,  but  only  an  effort  to  repair  chance  damages  of  the 
structure  ;  unfortunately,  however,  the  process  is  attended  with  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulty  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  because  matter 
cannot  as  in  the  fleshy  parts,  make  its  way  to  the  surface,  being  opposed 
by  the  bony  shell  of  the  skull.  This  membrane,  (the  arachnoid,)  also  in- 
closes the  spinal  marrow  and  its  nerves,  going  out  of  the  great  hole  through 
which  that  prolongation  of  the  brain  issues  at  the  bottom  of  the  skull,  like 
the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph,  to  carry  the  message  from  the  brain  to 
the  muscles  ;  it  performs  the  same  office  in  enveloping  and  protecting  the 
delicate  pulp  of  the  nerve,  as  it  does  for  the  brain. 

The  reader  will  not  forget  that  we  have  spoken  of  this  membrane  as  a 
serous  one — i.  e.  to  say,  it  throws  out  on  its  surface  serum,  or  the  albumi- 
nous part  of  the  blood,  mixed  of  course  with  water. 

The  membrane  we  have  now  to  describe,  is  the  third  and  last  one,  and 
instead  of  enveloping  the  surface  of  the  brain,  it  goes  down  amongst  the 
convolutions  and  chambers  of  it,  and  envelopes  them  closely ;  hence  it  is 
called  the  Pia  Mater,  or  natural  mother,  because  it  intimately  embraces 
each  portion  of  the  brain.  This  membrane,  unlike  the  arachnoid,  is  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  blood-vessels,  merely  held  together  by  a  web  of 
lace-like  tissue.  Its  name  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  its  functions,  as  these 
blood-vessels  nourish  the  substance  of  the  brain  with  their  blood,  as  the 
mother  does  the  child  with  her  milk. 

All  that  we  have  yet  said,  is  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
ground- work  of  our  remarks  on  dropsy  of  the  head ;  and  as  that  disease 
may  be  said  to  have  its  principal,  if  not  its  entire  origin  in  the  pia  mater, 
the  vascularity  of  that  membrane  becomes  an  object  of  prominent  import- 
ance to  be  remembered.  We  cannot  place  the  subject  of  inflammation  of 
these  membranes  more  clearly  before  the  reader,  than  by  the  following 
extract  from  that  most  faithful  and  enlightened  teacher,  Dr.  Watson  of 
London : — 

"  Speaking  generally,  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  alone,  is  per- 
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haps  more  common  than  inflammation  of  the  investing  membranes  alone.  The 
central  parts  of  the  nervous  mass  may  and  do  suffer  inflammation,  while  the  mem- 
branes escape.  But  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  possible  that  inflammation  of  the 
pia  mater  should  take  place,  without  implicating  also  the  convolutions  with  which 
it  has  so  close  a  relation,  and  so  intimate  a  vascular  connection.  Again,  with 
respect  to  the  membranes  themselves,  the  dura  mater  may  be  inflamed,  whilst 
the  pia  mater  remains  unaffected.  Inflammation  commencing  in  one  membrane 
is  apt  to  spread  rapidly  to  the  rest,"  &c. 

All  experience  confirms  the  close  relation  between  infantile  apo- 
plexy following  convulsions,  and  the  different  degrees  of  effusion  that  we 
suppose  to  be  such,  in  hundreds  of  cases  wThere  death  occurs  and  we  have 
no  opportunity  to  examine  the  body ;  the  symptoms  have  only  differed  in  the 
time  of  their  development  All  this  gives  ample  assurance  that  the  dis- 
eases are  as  intimately  connected  in  their  action  on  these  different  parts, 
as  they  undoubtedly  are  in  their  results,  and  fully  warrants  us  in  the  con- 
clusion, that  our  City  Inspector's  report  never  can  be  correct  in  this  item, 
even  if  accomplished  physicians  were  vastly  more  abundant  than  they  are. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  is  of  little  consequence  as  it  regards  treatment, 
for  the  symptoms  are  so  plainly  marked,  and  the  treatment  sufficiently 
well  understood  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  towards  a  cure,  though  heaven 
knows,  that  is  little  enough  in  most  cases.  We  now  propose  to  show  the 
approach  of  convulsions  and  dropsy  of  the  brain,  and  to  endeavor  to  set 
forth  their  symptoms  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  intelligent  mother  may 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  sending  for  her  physician,  and  not  incur  the  re- 
proaches of  her  conscience  should  the  event  be  fatal,  for  her  insane  teme- 
rity in  venturing  to  prescribe  for  this  terrific  disease. 

Dr.  Watson  remarks  :  "  The  most  common  and  striking  symptom  is  a 
sudden  and  long-continued  paroxysm  of  general  convulsions.  Sometimes 
this  is  the  first  thing  noticed ;  sometimes  it  comes  on  after  a  few  days  of 
discomfort,  slight  headache,  and  vomiting ;  the  convulsions  recur,  and  at 
length  end  in  stupor.  Sometimes,  again,  the  first  attack  of  convulsions  is 
preceded  by  violent  pain  in  the  head,  setting  in  quite  suddenly,  and  at- 
tended with  screaming.  Delirium  may  occasionally  accompany  this 
symptom,  but  it  is  not  usually  the  case." 

We  select  from  the  minutes  of  a  number  of  cases,  two  (alas !  out  of 
how  many,)  that  were  fatal  in  our  own  practice,  where  we  had  opportuni- 
ties of  making  examinations  after  death.  A  child  of  three  years,  standing 
at  the  window  looking  into  the  street,  had  her  attention  suddenly  arrested 
by  an  exclamation  from  her  nurse :  she  fell  full  length  on  the  floor,  and 
received  a  violent  concussion.  From  this,  however,  she  soon  recovered, 
and  showed  no  symptoms  of  disease  for  four  days ;  then  fever,  with  lassi- 
tude and  disposition  to  sleep,  gradually  increasing,  we  were  summoned  on 
the  sixth  day.     Leeches  and  purgatives  were  strongly  urged  upon  the  mo- 
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ther,  but  being  a  conceited  and  ignorant  woman,  she  declined  all  remedies. 
On  the  seventh  day  violent  convulsions  occurred,  and  continued  all  night. 
The  leeches  were  then  agreed  to,  and  stimulating  injections  used,  with  cold 
to  the  head ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  perfect  stupor  set  in  during  the  night, 
and  the  child  died  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day.  On  examination,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pia  mater  was  found  much  injected  with  blood,  and  a 
quantity  of  matter  was  effused  directly  beneath  the  dura  mater,  and  under 
the  spot  where  the  head  struck  the  floor.  This  was  a  case  originating 
purely  in  mechanical  violence,  and  might  have  been  saved  by  timely  treat- 
ment. 

The  next  fatal  case  could  be  traced  to  no  cause  whatever,  but  it  was  the 
sixth  child  lost  precisely  in  the  same  way,  all  under  two  years  of  age. 
An  infant  in  arms,  of  seven  months,  was  seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  crying ;  nothing  would  appease  it.  The  entire  night  was  spent  in  appli- 
cations of  cold  to  the  head,  and  other  domestic  remedies.  Shortly  after 
my  visit  in  the  morning,  convulsions  and  perfect  stupor  occurred  ;  no  re- 
medies produced  any  effect,  and  the  child  died  in  the  evening,  after  a  most 
distressing  day,  such  as  I  hope  never  again  to  experience, — the  parents 
concluding  in  the  beginning,  from  their  ample  and  sad  experience,  that 
death  was  inevitable.  In  this  case  the  brain  and  its  membranes  presented 
greater  vascularity,  than  I  had  previously  or  ever  since  witnessed.  I 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  this  distressing  case  was  caused  by  exposing 
the  child  to  the  current  of  an  open  window. 

Convulsions  are  often  combined  with  teething,  and  readily  yield  to 
lancing  the  gums,  and  a  slight  purgative  and  cold  to  the  head.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  every  parent  will  not  view  them  as  necessarily  fatal, 
for  they  are  far  from  being  so.  No  prudent  mother,  however,  will  go  un- 
advised by  a  reliable  and  judicious  physician.  Many  other  fatal  cases 
have  happened  to  us ;  and  every  candid  physician  will  readily  confess  the 
anxious  and  distressing  scenes  he  has  been  called  upon  to  witness. 

There  is  another  cause,  however,  for  convulsions,  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  far  less  formidable  in  its  results,  but  to  the  mother  none  the 
less  alarming.  We  allude  to  irritation  by  indigestible  articles  in  the  sto- 
mach. Children  are  very  much  like  the  inferior  animals  in  their  eating 
propensities,  though  by  no  means  as  tolerant  of  what  they  take  into  their 
omnivorous  little  stomachs.  We  will  relate  a  ludicrous  and  instructive 
case  that  we  shall  never  forget ;  it  was  worth  considerably  more  than  all 
the  fees  we  ever  got  from  a  similar  class  of  patients.  Our  questionable  skill 
made  us  shy  of  attempting  a  collection  in  that  neighborhood  ever  after ; 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  do  not  shy  it  yet. 

One  of  those  little  dirty  specimens  of  mortality  abounding  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  a  great  Bloomingdale  distillery,  whose  stomach  had  tolerated 
swill  milk  for  two  years,  was  not  so  passive  under  a  quantity  of  turnip 
parings,  swallowed  nearly  whole,  and  gathered  from  the  street !  Being 
occupied  in  the  delectable  job  of  introducing  another  homunculus  into  this 
world  of  sorrow  in  that  odoriferous  neighborhood,  we  were  requested  to 
see  it,  after  an  entire  night's  watching  with  the  expectant  mother.  We 
arrived  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  sleepy  and  miserable  enough,  heaven 
knows,  just  as  the  poor  little  mortal  was  about  to  take  its  flight,  as  we 
thought,  to  heaven,  from  its  native  pig-pen.  Honestly  believing  it  past 
all  hope,  for  it  was  pulseless  and  cold,  we  put  on  our  most  lugubrious  face, 
and  left  it  for  death  and  the  old  crones  who  surrounded  its  couch.  Judge 
what  we  felt  next  day,  on  visiting  our  other  charge,  to  find  the  little  wretch 
hi  the  street,  looking  probably  for  some  more  turnip  parings  !  What  we 
in  our  sleepy  misery  and  youthful  inexperience,  and  the  old  crones,  took  for 
the  "  death  thraw,"  was  nothing  more  than  the  death-like  sickness  preced- 
ing vomiting  :  the  wretched  little  object  threw  up  a  quantity  of  turnip 
parings  !  and  we  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  a  salutation  next  morning 
from  half  a  score  of  Macbeth  witches — "  Arrah  for  yees  !  the  top  of  the 
mornin'  to  ye !  and  a  purthy  docther  ye  are,  divil  hunt  ye."  To  this  day, 
(and  it's  twenty  years  since,)  we  keep  an  ear  open  for  our  old  salutation 
whenever  we  go  by  that  neighborhood. 

These  cases  are  very  frequent,  and  we  advise  our  readers  and  young 
friends  to  ascertain  whether  the  child  has  eaten  the  shovel  or  tongs,  for 
they  will  surely  hear  of  them  again  if  they  have. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Art.  CXVI. — Life  Sketches  of  the  Professors  of  the  "  Western  College  of 
Homeopathic  Medicine"  at  Cleveland, 

By  Nux.     30th  Dilution. 

"  Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things." — Old  Pkoterb. 

Dear  Scalpel  : — You  have  classified  your  city  brethren  with  the 
skill  of  a  Cuvier,  and  anatomized  them  with  the  genius  of  a  Cloquet.  I 
obey  the  pleasing  injunction  to  lend  you  a  hand,  and  propose  to  give  you 
the  counterpart  of  your  class  infusoria,  with  its  analogue  of  another 
species  of  the  animal  not  yet  described  by  you,  unless  in  isolated  exam- 
ples. I  will  attempt  to  fill  the  vacuum  with  sketches  of  some  of  the 
western  worshipers  of  quackery  ;  I  know  the  game  is  rather  below  your 
mark,  but  it  is  a  sample  of  the  many-horned  beast ;  we  have  not  the 
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same  facilities  for  manufacturing  accomplished  rogues  as  you  have  in 
New  York.  I  propose  to  open  a  loophole  in  your  pages,  and  let  the 
world  outside  have  a  peep  at  these  Cleveland  specimens  of  the  genus 
similia,  and  class  infinitesimal.     The  poet  says — 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Not  so  with  our  heroes ;  they  are  successfully  playing  their  part  on  life's 
poor  stage,  and  demonstrating  to  the  world,  that  existence  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  airy  nothing,  thickened  with  diluted  moonshine,  and 
stirred  while  cooling,  with  the  light  end  of  a  shadow. 

Precisely  who  invented  the  idea  of  grafting  homeopathy  on  the  eclectic 
stock,  we  cannot  say,  nor  is  it  important  to  our  purpose  ;  it  will  suffice  to 
say,  that  just  previous  to  its  development,  the  eclectics  of  Cincinnati  pro- 
posed to  take  under  their  fostering  care  and  kind  protection,  the  unfledged 
bantling  of  homeopathy,  and  by  the  skillful  engineering  of  one  or  two 
individuals,  Dr.  E.  was  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  work,  and  duly  in- 
stalled into  the  office  of  teacher  of  the  divine  idea  of  similia,  similibus ; 
and  during  the  term,  to  the  professor's  vision  at  least,  it  appeared  that  the 
mass  of  the  eclectic  students  were  on  the  point  of  surrender ;  so  he  gene- 
rously hauled  in  some  sail,  by  way  of  weaker  arguments,  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  ingratitude  to  his  benefactors,  by  converting  the  college  to 
another  faith. 

It  is  now  suspected  that  the  eclectics  were  convinced  that  some  things 
might  be  done  as  well  as  others ;  for,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Eclectics  !  the  professor's  chair  was  abolished  as  an 
impracticable  nonentity.  This  timely  occurrence  saved,  at  least,  one 
valuable  life,  as  the  mixing  of  Nux  with  Lobelia  in  the  above  heretical 

way,  threw  Professor  K ,  of  your  city  [query ;  the  hippopotamus], 

into  professional  fits,  which  ended  only  with  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage bans  which  had  been  denounced  through  his  journal,  as  a  base  fall- 
ing from  medical  grace.  Between  the  invention  and  abolition  of  the  pro- 
fessorship at  Cincinnati,  a  solemn  deputation  was  sent  to  Oberlin,  to 
crave  the  blessing  of  a  medical  department,  under  their  charter ;  but  wo 
betide  them ;  homeopathy  was  denounced  as  sectarian,  and  as  they  could 
show  none  of  their  specimens  for  professors,  the  deputation  returned  sor- 
rowing. 

A  solemn  appeal  was  made  to  the  State,  and  a  charter  obtained,  with  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  empowered  to  create  professors.  It  was  found  on 
meeting,  that  three  worthy  members  of  the  Board  were  by  the  ears,  and 
another  had  been  incarcerated  for  larceny,  and  his  place  filled  by  a  pro- 
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fessor  in  embryo.  At  this  juncture,  the  trustees  assigned  the  work  of 
filling  the  professorships,  to  the  three  medical  men  among  the  number, 
and  being  in  a  delightful  quarrel,  the  differences  were  settled  by  a  bill  of 
compromises.  The  head  man  in  this  triumvirate,  and  the  only  graduate 
among  them,  modestly  signified  to  the  other  two,  that  if  they  expected  to 
be  professors,  they  must  at  once  resign  their  place  as  trustees,  and  all 
should  be  well :  this  left  our  hero  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  concern.  He  played  his  part  well — and  graces  with  his 
portly  mien,  the  sittings  of  the  solemn  feast.  We  will  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe them. 

Professor  B.  is  not  a  very  imposing  character — slim  and  lean,  he  looks 
towards  the  earth  with  a  black  lurking  eye — smiles  graciously — shakes 
hands  with  cordiality — head  small,  his  leading  bump  being  benevolence, 
combining  largely  with  amativeness,  to  render  him  strikingly  useful  as  a 
practitioner.  His  early  days  were  spent  in  a  city,  and  he  passed  from  the 
office  to  his  practice,  with  a  license  from  some  medical  body,  as  "  skillful 
and  competent."  All  at  once,  he  got  an  idea  into  his  head,  and  started 
off  for  New  York  city,  and  spent  a  few  months  with  your  New  York 
homeopathic  astrologer,  and  then  appeared  in  the  back  woods  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  homeopathist.  As  his  fortunes  rose,  he  too  rose  in  grandeur, 
and  towered  up  as  a  reformer !  His  qualifications  for  a  professorship  are 
ample,  especially  in  this  college.  He  once  talked  gravely  to  a  medical 
partner,  of  curing  a  horrid  case  of  "  diseased  prostate  gland,  in  a  female  "/ 
Believing  that  hope  ran  parallel  with  life,  he  has  repeatedly,  like  a  true 
hero,  given  his  pellets  to  dying  patients,  regretting  that  he  was  an  hour 
too  late.  A  patient,  with  passive  aneurism  of  the  heart,  complained  that 
his  medicine  was  too  strong.  Having  given  her  seventeen  pellets  of  sugar, 
in  a  glass  of  water,  he  reduced  the  number  to  six,  and  coolly  went  to 
prayer  with  the  patient  and  assured  her  of  recovery ;  unluckily  she  died 
before  he  got  home.  When  science  failed,  he  resorted,  like  your  astrolo- 
ger of  homeopathic  notoriety,  to  clairvoyance,  and  in  numerous  instances 
furnished  medicines  for  his  chronic  cases,  one  ingredient  of  which  was 
baked  angleworms  triturated  with  sugar.  Becoming  entangled  with  a 
female  clairvoyant,  he  was  persecuted  from  the  church,  whose  professions 
he  adorned,  glorying  like  a  true  saint,  that  he  was  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  righteousness'  sake.  His  tact  is  of  the  truest  kind.  A  patient 
complained  that  her  medicine  did  not  relieve  her ,  he  gave  her  a  powder 
of  pure  sugar,  which  relieved,  after  the  third  dose.  In  a  case  of  retained 
placenta,  he  gave  two  drops  of  ergot ;  it  failed  to  expel  it ;  he  sent  for 
counsel,  and  was  gravely  assured  that  he  had  given  one  drop  too  much. 
Ripe  in  experience,  and  full  of  honors,  he  was  chosen  by  the  consent  of 
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himself  and  colleague,  to  fill  the  chair  of  obstetrics,  but  too  shrewd  to 
expose  himself  by  retaining  his  position,  he  resigned  before  the  first 
session ;  his  place  was  filled  by  Dr.  W. 

Dashing  along  Main  Street,  may  be  seen  a  slim  personage ;  hair  thin, 
tinged  with  gray ;  somewhat  bald ;  eye  restless,  and  looks  at  no  one ;  his 
step  quick ;  his  head  thrown  back,  and  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  stir 
around  him ;  every  one  feels  in  his  presence,  that  nature  is  about  to  suffer 
some  dire  calamity.  This  is  Professor  W.  His  temperament  is  nervous ; 
head,  small,  with  a  treacherous  physiognomy ;  and  is  one  of  the  lean  kind 
that  Csesar  always  feared.  He  came  from  the  East,  some  years  since,  in 
search  of  fame  and  fortune,  and  has  found  both.  Selecting  a  personage, 
venerable  for  age  and  wealth,  he  was  captured  by  the  god  of  love,  while 
worshiping  at  the  shrine  of  mammon.  He  once  described  his  mental 
caliber,  by  saying  that  he  possessed  a  d — d  sight  of  knowledge,  if  he  could 
only  get  it  together.  His  name  will  be  found  in  the  city  directory,  as  an 
M.D.,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  duly  diploma'd,  and  sheepskinned,  by  the 
eclectic  medical  faculty. 

Our  third  case  is  a  tough  one,  being  a  higher  dilution  than  either  of  the 
others.  We  got  a  glimpse  of  him  a  few  years  since,  teaching  school  in 
central  Ohio ;  but  failing  in  this,  as  a  path  to  bread  and  butter,  he  next 
hails  from  the  interior  of  Michigan,  as  a  homeopathic  doctor.  He  is  a 
small  dull  case,  and  I  cannot  describe  either  mark  or  qualities  about  him, 
not  knowing  that  he  possesses  either.  The  only  thing  I  ever  knew  of  his 
doing,  was  to  write  a  letter  of  indignation  to  Professor  K.,  of  your  city, 
against  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  homeopathy  in  the  Eclectic 
College  of  Cincinnati;  although  he  gave  his  vote  at  the  time,  in  favor  of  it, 
it  proved  in  the  end  a  losing  business ;  as  he,  too,  not  being  "  edicated," 
but  having  "  taken  up  doctoring  on  his  own  hook,"  must  prepare  for  his 
new  position  of  teacher,  by  procuring  a  diploma ;  and  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Professor  K.,  by  the  above  letter,  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  for  his  honors,  and  pay  the  round  sum  of  twenty  dollars — 
100  per  cent  lost  to  the  funds  of  the  college — he  might  have  obtained  one 
in  Cincinnati  for  ten  dollars.  Professor  D.  is  said  to  have  done  better 
than  expected,  in  his  first  course  of  lectures — what  was  expected,  I  do  not 
know,  but  presume  that  where  little  is  given,  less  is  required.  This 
matches  the  Scotch  divine,  who  bought  him  a  doctorate,  and  on  returning 
home,  told  his  servant  John,  to  say  to  those  who  called  for  him,  "  that  the 
Doctor  was  hi ;"  the  servant  replied  that  he  would,  if  his  master  would 
return  the  compliment.  Are  you  a  Doctor,  too,  John  1  inquired  the  mas- 
ter. To  be  sure,  replied  the  booby,  I  was  over  to  the  city,  and  found 
diplomas  were  cheap,  and  bought  me  one,  also  ;  so  please  to  say  to  those 
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who  call :  "  the  Doctor  is  sawing  wood,  or  the  Doctor  is  in  the  stable." 
The  eminent  men,  who  adorn  this  branch  of  our  medical  Zion,  need  not 
be  discouraged  in  their  efforts  to  found  a  homeopathic  college  in  the 
Empire  State  and  city ;  as  professors,  if  they  do  not  exist,  can  be  made 
out  and  sheepskinned  to  order ;  beside,  the  success  of  the  above  triumvi- 
rate, has  fairly  raised  a  doubt  against  that  good  old  adage  of  Holy  Writ, 
"  that  God  alone  can  create  something  out  of  nothing" 

Our  fourth  teacher  was  fished  up  in  central  New  York,  and  being  in- 
formed of  his  election,  started  at  once  for  Europe,  since  which  time  I 
have  not  heard  from  him.  Whether  he  went  in  search  of  science,  and  a 
diploma,  or  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Hahnemann,  I  cannot  say. 

A  fifth  specimen,  from  the  class  contrarius,  hailing  from  New  York,  on 
visiting  the  sight,  gravely  scratched  his  head,  resigned  his  honors,  and  left. 

The  department  of  chemistry  was  filled  with  a  worthy  young  man,  Dr. 
S.,  who  entertains,  I  believe,  an  idea,  that  disease  is  somehow  connected 
with  polarity ;  and  his  demonstration  of  the  doctrine,  was,  to  our  under- 
standing, quite  as  clear  as  the  boy's  definition  of  the  needle's  polarity. 
When  asked  by  his  teacher,  why  the  needle  traversed  North  and  South,  he 
tartly  replied  :  "  that  it  was  a  way  it  had  got."  Our  friend  will  excuse  us ; 
we  are  not  well  "  posted  up"  in  his  case.  In  the  general  effervescing  of 
elements,  a  new  department  sprung  into  existence,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  was  called 
to  fill  the  chair  of  physical  science.  He  is  a  respectable  artist,  an  en- 
graver, and  labors  diligently  at  his  calling.  He  is  a  "  plain,  blunt  man, 
that  loves  his  friend,"  with  a  heart  well  warmed  with  generous  impulses ; 
he  is  a  friend  to  his  race,  and  has  had  a  wider  glance  over  the  field  of  sci- 
ence, than  all  his  compeers  combined ;  his  tangible  department  will  relieve 
the  stretch  of  the  student's  mind  after  imponderables,  and  afford  him  some- 
thing more  real  than  moonshine  and  shadows. 

Strange  as  this  medley  of  contradictory  characters  may  seem,  two  rarer 
subjects  are  yet  to  be  dissected.  A  short  round  man,  with  high  brows, 
keen  eyes,  and  quick  movements,  may  be  seen  by  yonder  desk,  quietly 
talking  on  the  subject,  no  matter  what ;  he  is  a  genius,  a  rare  one,  and  of 
the  universal  stamp.  Got  up  in  New  England,  and  educated  per  gradum, 
he  passed  to  the  sunny  South  in  pursuit  of  honor  and  wealth,  in  the  legal 
profession.  Himself  and  friend  formed  a  bumpological  partnership  with 
0.  S.  and  L.  N.  of  New  York,  which  lasted  briefly,  as  the  older  and 
shrewder  parties  pocketed  the  profits.  Providence  now  took  him  in  hand ; 
the  Rev.  C.  showed  him,  in  about  five  minutes,  that  he  was  right  side  up 
in  theology,  and  called  to  preach ;  and  he  blew  with  more  success,  than 
profit,  the  trump  of  salvation ;  the  cash  part  of  the  call,  like  the  witches, 
didn't  come.     Disgusted  with  the  hypocrisy  of  the  church,  he  turned  his 
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mind  to  medicine,  and  aided  by  studious  habits,  in  six  months  he  prepared 
himself,  and  delivered,  in  the  Eclectic  College  of  Cincinnati,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  anatomy.     By  some  gale  of  calamity,  he  has  been  transferred 
to  a  chair,  among  the  savans  above  described.    He  is  a  man,  whole-souled 
and  honest,  with  high  hopes,  which  have  not  always  been  realized ;  and 
doctor,  priest  and  lawyer,  will  form  a  pleasing  trinity,  and  an  agreeable 
spice,  for  so  dry  a  dish.     With  what  to  class  my  coming  subject,  1  do  not 
know ;  "  Federal"  is  not  a  shadow  for  him.     They  are,  I  believe,  both  de- 
scended from  the  race  of  the  Stuy vesants ;  and  my  subject  broke  into  day- 
light near  Schenectady.     He  once  remarked,  of  the  homeopaths  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  that  two-thirds  of  them  could  not  boast  a  long  pair  of  ears 
(i.e.),  they  were  not  respectable  medical  asses ;  and  like  the  true  embodi- 
ment of  a  "  living  movement,"  he  sees  "  through  his  half  opened  eyelids, 
as  through  a  mist,"  that  they  must  be  passed  per  gradum,  and  duly  titled 
M.D.     Every  used-up  priest,  and  stub-shot  lawyer,  without  call  or  brief, 
is  finding  an  asylum  in  the  temple  of  similia  similibus,  and  is  passing 
rapidly  through  this  mill,  bolted  and  bagged,  and  sent  out  on  a  mission  of 
mercy,  or  bread  and  butter :  our  heroes  understand  fast  grinding ;  they 
have  been  through  the  mill,  and  received  the  finish  of  the  patent  cracker. 
But  to  our  hero.     He  settled,  after  finishing  his  studies,  and  pocketing 
Ms  title,  on  the  Reserve,  in  the  town  of  Madison.     His  first  act  was  to 
inform  the  inhabitants  that  they  must  enlarge  their  grave-yard,  which  re- 
quest, by  his  own  account,  he  showed  to  be  in  earnest.     For  many  years, 
he  plodded  his  way  as  a  routinist,  and  amused  his  leisure  by  editing  a 
paper,  presiding*  as  judge,  and  telling  anecdotes,  at  which  last  avocation 
he  has  done  more  good  than  in  the  other  three.     He  relates  to  his  class, 
that  a  patient  of  his,  afflicted  with  tsenia,  was  delivered  of  sixty  yards  (if 
I  remember)  of  the  hostile  worm.     "  Old  hat,  burned  with  copperas," 
pulverized,  was  given  in  molasses,  and  he  paced  the  worm  when  stretched 
along  the  fence !     He  avers  that  fried  wool  will  kill  any  worm  that  ever 
ate  chyle.     He  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  human  nature,  large  and  coarse, 
with  large  head,  gray  eyes,  thin  light  hair,  sleepy  look,  and  his  face  cov- 
ered all  over  with  the  expression :  "  I  feel  well."     Dr.  R.  is  no  quack, 
the  worm  practice  being  an  episode  from  his  regular  course.     He  relates 
many  anecdotes  of  "  Federal,"  and  believes  that  he  did  vanquish  the  rob- 
bers.    On  the  abolition  of  his  chair  in  Cincinnati,  he  was,  like  Elijah, 
translated  to  Cleveland,  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  of  Dr.  B.     He  knows  what 
his  colleagues  are,  for  he  has  made  some  of  them,  and  if  he  succeeds  in 
pulling  the    sheepskin   over   the    ears   of  the   medical  asses  he  so  elo- 
quently describes,  he  will  enjoy  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  he  has 
lived  to  see  at  least  some  trifling  changes. 
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Art.  CXVII. — The  Education  of  our  Children, — Embodiment  of  the  Child's 

first  Conceptions  of  God. 

Dear  Scalpel  :  You  received  my  former  communication  so  pleasantly, 
that  I  am  emboldened  to  prepare  a  second,  hoping  it  will  find  you  in  an 
equally  agreeable  mood.  You  will  bear  me  witness  of  the  justice  of  my 
sketch  of  our  tormentor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  man  or  woman 
who  does  not  retain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  their  own  childhood,  and  the 
first  dawnings  of  the  conceptions  of  creative  power,  was  never  designed 
for  a  teacher.  In  a  preceding  article,  I  endeavored  to  trace  the  power  of 
truth  and  the  influence  of  falsehood  on  my  own  nature,  and  the  intimate 
association  of  all  my  ideas  of  a  Creator  with  personal  beauty ;  and  the 
failure  to  reconcile  deception  with  my  duty  to  love  those  who  deceived 
me.  I  propose  now  to  show  the  causes  of  the  more  mature  growth  of 
that  passion  of  hatred  for  hypocrisy  and  falsehood,  that  associate  me  in 
sentiment  with  yourself  and  your  labors ;  and  to  give  a  few  hints  that  may 
operate  in  such  a  manner  upon  parents  and  teachers,  as  to  save  some 
unhappiness  for  the  child,  and  perchance  the  state  some  money  that  might 
otherwise  be  expended  in  bolts,  bars  and  prison  fare,  if  not  ropes ;  for  if 
there  be  truth  in  every-day  experience,  antagonism  is  quite  as  common 
and  desirable  a  quality  of  the  soul  as  tractability ;  yet  either  may  lead 
on  escaping  from  unfortunate  scholastic  or  paternal  influence,  to  direful 
results ;  for  after  such  instruction,  the  soul  has  yet  to  make  out  its  own 
chart  of  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  vice,  and  to  discover  the  reasons  of 
its  attractions  for  virtue.  The  propriety  of  meting  out  one  punishment 
for  one  crime,  to  every  variety  of  temperament,  may  be  a  very  good  way 
to  simplify  law,  and  allow  the  judge  and  jury  to  go  to  dinner,  but  it  cer- 
tainly comes  not  within  the  category  of  physiological  justice  or  philoso- 
phy, to  leave  Christianity  out  of  the  question. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  proceed  in  this  essay,  without  the  disclosure  of 
truths  that  may  sound  harsh  to  a  pair  of  ears  still  sensitive  to  the  sweet 
sound  of  the  wailings  of  young  voices,  and  the  delightful  recreations  of  his 
Monday  morning's  pastime ;  but  from  my  recollections  of  that  amiable 
and  benevolent  gentleman,  I  hardly  think  it  will  distress  him ;  he  must 
now  have  attained  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  from  the  inflexi- 
ble rigidity  of  his  expressive  features,  and  his  erect  and  elastic  bearing, 
he  is  evidently  still  capable  of  relishing  his  favorite  amusement.  I  shall 
therefore  use  no  delicacy  in  my  allusions  to  him,  because  he  can  amply 
console  himself  with  that  convenient  apothegm,  Spare  the  rod,  &o.  I  am 
vol.  iv. — no.  nr.  57 
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quite  sure  he  is  the  type  of  many  others  still  destined  to  exercise  a  bane- 
ful influence  on  young  hearts,  and  it  is  high  time  he  was  put  to  some  good 
use ;  but  I  must  beware  j  my  "  old  man  of  the  sea"  has  quit  his  seat 
some  years  ago,  and  I  only  now  occasionally  see  his  shadow,  when  some 
sorrowful  little  schoolboy  passes  me  in  the  street,  with  his  infernal  bundle 
of  Latin  books.  Still  I  am  obliged  to  give  him  that  position  in  this  essay 
he  so  laboriously  earned ;  he  must  be  presented  to  your  readers,  "as  my 
antithesis  of  all  the  physical  signs  with  which  I  was  wont  to  picture  to  my 
youthful  fancy,  the  abstractions  of  beauty,  order,  justice  and  truth. 

I  have  already  said,  in  my  first  article  in  the  November  number,  that  the 
earliest  idea  of  God  ever  embodied  by  my  youthful  fancy,  was  so  closely 
associated  with  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
some  years  to  separate  them.  I  had  received  all  the  usual  religious 
instruction,  and  it  had  been  duly  impressed  with  the  rod,  and  biblical 
and  catechetical  earnestness,  according  to  the  best  moral  formula.  It 
was  somewhat  unfortunate  for  the  success  of  my  early  training  hi  this 
abstract  and  dry  morality,  that  these  instructions  did  not  come  from  my 
mortal  divinity ;  but  she,  alas !  was  more  given  to  frivolity  and  fashion 
than  religious  exercises.  Those  who  presented  the  instruction,  were  not  so 
agreeable ;  and  as  my  mind  was  thoroughly  pre-occupied  with  her,  I  inva- 
riably placed  all  my  ideal  impersonations  of  beauty,  order  and  truth,  to 
her  credit,  and  supposed  that  she  must  be  God's  chief  almoner.  The 
justice  was  presented  to  me  with  the  usual  concomitant  emblems  of  whips 
and  shrieks  here,  and  fire  and  brimstone  hereafter ;  it  would  therefore 
have  been  sacrilege  to  associate  them  with  her  sweet  face,  so  I  gave  that 
over  at  once  in  fee  to  the  devil,  and  fully  resolved  to  marry  my  divinity, 
and  thus  escape  any  intercourse  with  him,  for  I  could  not  conceive  his 
approach  whilst  in  such  company. 

I  am  quite  sure  Hogarth  must  have  been  as  young  a  lover  as  myself 
(she  was  twenty  and  I  five),  or  he  never  would  have  conceived  that  idea  of 
his  line  of  beauty.  My  divinity  had  a  face  and  bust  made  up  of  the 
most  ravishing  intermingling  of  this  line,  in  every  possible  inflection,  and 
she  took  such  possession  of  me,  that  when  I  came  to  learn  the  alphabet,  I 
never  for  the  soul  of  me  could  tolerate  the  angular  letters,  but  dwelt  with 
delight  upon  the  round  ones.  The  reader  will  please  remark  this,  as  I 
have  since  used  the  idea  in  educating  my  children.  Thus  matters  went  on 
till  my  seventh  year.  I  lived  in  a  land  of  dreams  and  love,  till  one  day 
something  of  a  very  trifling  character  put  my  angel  in  a  rage !  none  of 
your  delightful  and  piquant  pouting,  that  would  have  been  quite  tolerable 
for  its  novelty,  but  &  real  bona-fide  rage ;  with  contracted  brows,  knotted 
muscleSj  and  sharp  expressions.     Here  my  embodiment  of  beauty  and 
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order  was  completely  at  fault ;  the  rage  only  lasted  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  excitement ;  but  she  had  thrown  my  head 
from  her  bosom,  and  I  only  knew  that  my  dreamy  vision  was  o'ercast 
with  a  thunder-cloud.  True,  she  caught  me  again  in  her  arms  the  next  mo- 
ment ;  and  I  saw  the  big  drops  of  repentance  fall  from  beneath  the  long  and 
silken  fringes  of  their  marble  sills ;  my  tender  years  had  not  yet  put 
"  so  much  of  man  in  me,  but  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes"  at  the 
sight,  as  they  coursed  over  the  beautiful  cheek  and  fell  on  mine  (I  think  I 
opened  my  lips  and  caught  one),  yet  I  could  never  bring  back  the  illu- 
sion. Divinity  (i.  e.,  my  impersonation  of  it)  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
rage,  and  hers  was  coupled  with  injustice,  for  I  had  not  been  the  aggres- 
sor, and  she  did  throw  me  from  my  lovely  resting-place.  Again  I  pon- 
dered and  doubted. 

After  the  face  of  dear  woman,  nothing  ever  impressed  my  youthful 
soul  with  so  vivid  an  idea  of  celestial  power  and  beauty,  as  the  noiseless 
wing  of  a  flying  bird.  I  used  to  watch  the  pigeons  as  they  strutted  about 
on  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  out-house.  It  delighted  my  very  soul  to  see 
their  sweet  little  red  legs,  and  the  glancing  of  their  beautiful  eyes  as  they 
warbled  out  the  low  sweet  music  of  that  peculiar  love  note  with  which 
they  invite  each  other  to  the  nest ;  and  the  sly  coquetry  with  which  the 
male  bird  would  drag  a  feather  before  his  mate,  as  if  to  banter  her  to 
make  haste  and  gladden  his  paternal  heart.  I  used  to  wonder  marvel- 
ously  at  the  rage  with  which  she  would  run  at  him,  and  scold  till  he 
dropped  the  feather,  only  to  renew  the  sly  diversion  as  soon  as  she  uttered 
another  love  note.  I  had  not  lived  long  enough  then  to  know  it  was  all 
coquetry.  Meanwhile  the  feathered  neighbors  would  be  feeding  their 
young  with  such  astonishing  and  provoking  earnestness,  and  throwing  the 
softened  grain  into  their  little  bills  with  such  seeming  violence,  that  I  was 
in  misery  lest  the  parent  birds  would  actually  wring  their  necks  off.  Yet 
nothing  pleased  me  half  so  much  as  to  see  them  wheel  about  in  the  air, 
and  now  and  then  come  so  near  me  that  I  could  feel  the  soft  breath  of 
their  wings.  Many  was  the  sly  potato  I  used  to  hurl  at  them  to  start 
them  up,  and  make  them  fly.  Out  of  some  book,  I  had  gotten  the 
line :  "  And  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float."  This  I  used  to  repeat 
over  and  over,  again  and  again,  and  could  I  have  made  a  fellow  to  it,  I 
should  have  been  a  greater  fool  than  I  am  now,  if  possible ;  but  I  never 
could  write  a  line  of  poetry ;  nature  was  beneficent  in  that,  and  saved 
the  pockets  of  my  friends.  Neither  could  I  sing :  and  when  I  add  that 
my  countenance  is  repulsive,  and  my  temper  not  particularly  amiable,  I 
only  wonder  that  there  is  a  good  quality  left.  A  love  of  truth,  and  a  little 
industry,  perhaps  remain. 
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Foliage  and  flowers  aided  me  much  in  embodying  beauty  and  order 
with  God,  but  they  could  not  equal  the  wing  of  the  bird.  I  soon  learned 
to  examine  these  beautiful  objects  with  reference  to  their  use ;  my  pas- 
sion for  them,  induced  my  mother  often  to  bring  them  to  me  from  such 
birds  as  were  bought  for  the  table.  Their  structure  seemed  quite  as  intel- 
ligible as  they  now  do,  when  I  have  learned  all  the  anatomical  names  of 
their  synonyms  in  our  own  cuticular  envelope.  Indeed,  Latin  names  do 
not  always  aid  us  in  prying  into  nature's  secrets,  any  more  than  they  do 
the  pedantic  priest  in  illustrating  by  a  living  example  the  laws  of  Christ. 
The  beauty  of  the  feathers,  their  wonderful  structure,  their  lightness  and 
adaptive  curves,  the  adhesiveness  of  the  striae  at  their  edges,  their  oily 
rain-shedding  surface,  and  their  amazing  collective  power,  satisfied  me  that 
order  was  intimately  united  with  beauty,  and  with  God.  An  infinite 
variety  of  objects  filled  the  measure  of  my  fancy  till  my  eighth  year, 
when  the  funeral  pall  was  thrown  over  me,  and  I  awoke  from  my  dream 
of  heaven  to  find  myself — aye !  let  me  say  it,  for  it  is  the  only  word  that 
can  express  my  meaning — I  was  hi  hell !  my  parents  placed  me  at  the 
school  of  a  pedantic,  tyrannical  and  hypocritical  pedagogue.  To  this  day  1 
remember  with  a  shudder  the  conviction  that  seized  me  when  my  eye 
rested  upon  the  countenance  of  my  tormentor.  But  let  me  describe  him ; 
your  readers  can  then  judge  of  the  reasons  for  my  strong  expressions ; 
you  know  them  to  be  merited.  He  was  of  Yankee  origin,  and  had  been 
expelled  from  his  native  village  for  an  insult  offered  to  the  sister  of  a 
lusty  youth,  who  gave  him  an  awful  flogging,  and  after  his  recovery  from 
the  infliction,  insisted  on  his  leaving  the  place.  Full  six  feet  in  height,  and 
approaching  forty  years  of  age ;  he  was  of  a  wiry  structure,  with  a  low 
forehead,  spread  nose,  large  lusterless  and  almost  green  eyes,  very  large 
ears,  arid,  wiry  hair,  and  a  sodden  complexion ;  this  was  closely  con- 
nected with  vices  that  my  subsequent  medical  education  taught  me  to  be 
the  reason  of  his  cruelty  and  inability  to  perceive  the  individuality  of  his 
wretched  little  victims ! 

My  aversion  to  his  face  became  so  great  on  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Ins  character,  that  I  rarely  suffered  my  eye  to  dwell  upon  it. 
The  only  part  of  his  anatomy  that  I  became  horribly  familiar  with,  was 
an  immense  thumb,  covered  with  a  huge  and  ill  formed  nail  spread  over 
its  end  like  one  of  the  scales  from  the  belly  of  a  huge  serpent.  With 
this  thumb  and  its  opponent  prehensile  digitals,  he  used  to  grasp  the 
Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  as  he  pointed  out  the  miserable  jargon  to  my 
swimming  eyes  and  unappreciative  brain,  whilst  I,  poor  wretched  little 
creature,  was  wanderhig  in  dream-land,  listening  to  the  swaying  of  the 
trees  over  rippling  streams  fanned  by  the  wings  of  birds,  and  looking  up 
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into  the  face  of  my  divinity ;  when  he  would  feel  his  demoniacal  im- 
pulse, and  grasp  the  ferule  or  the  stiff  handle  of  his  huge  leathern  knout — 
for  it  was  nothing  less — with  that  awful  thumb  !  I  used  to  think  of  her 
soft  and  beautiful  hands  and  sweet  voice,  and  wish  myself  in  heaven,  for 
the  dear  creature  was  married,  and  my  dream  was  over.  The  only  alle- 
viation of  my  misery  was  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon,  when  a 
good  playspell  lightened  the  horrors  of  our  condition.  One  joyful  and 
memorable  day,  I  shall  never  forget ;  it  was  that  in  which  my  tormentor 
received  an  awful  castigation  by  a  powerful  youth  he  attempted  to  flog. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  yell  of  delight  that  almost  rent  the  ceiling  of  our 
prison-house,  as  the  blows  rained  upon  his  back  from  the  very  knout  we 
had  so  often  tasted.  Our  schoolmate  was  a  perfect  Hercules,  and  he  had 
cast  his  opponent  headlong,  face  adown,  from  the  elevated  stage  from 
which  the  desk  had  been  removed  to  make  the  exhibition  more  impressive : 
he  leapt  like  a  young  tiger  upon  his  back,  and  actually  sat  upon  his  chest 
whilst  he  flogged  him.  I  thought  in  my  soul  his  last  hour  had  come.  He 
roared,  with  agony  and  rage,  and  when  he  was  permitted  to  rise,  he 
crawled  into  a  little  bedroom  adjoining  the  schoolroom,  where  we  left 
him  alone  in  his  glory,  rushing  out  with  one  accord  into  the  street.  We 
saw  no  more  of  him  for  six  days,  when  he  returned,  looking  exceedingly 
miserable.  A  few  months  after  this,  he  was  severely  flogged  for  a  most 
heartless  castigation  of  a  beautiful  youth  that  we  all  loved  for  his  good- 
ness and  gentleness,  by  the  indignant  father,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
school. 

But  I  will  not  go  on  with  such  horrors ;  they  lasted  six  long  years. 
During  this  time  I  was  susceptible  to  every  gentle  impression,  and  would 
shrink  from  the  boy  who  would  kill  a  harmless  insect.  I  left  school,  with 
the  assurance  from  my  tormentor,  that  I  was  a  perfect  dunce,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  receiving  instruction.  That  very  day  I  commenced  the  study 
of  chemistry  (a  science  that  I  had  always  in  my  very  soul  longed  to  pos- 
sess) in  my  mother's  garret ;  I  studied  ten  hours,  and  then  posted  over  to 
Hoboken  to  see  the  birds  fly,  for  my  youthful  passion  continued.  It  ■  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  my  course  through  the  next  four  years ;  I  read  dis- 
cursively and  wildly  every  thing  but  sectarian  superstitions  and  bigotry. 
I  found  no  other  use  for  what  Latin  I  had  acquired,  than  hunting  up  deri- 
vations and  scientific  nomenclatures ;  here  it  was  useful,  but  no  further. 
All  the  light  ever  thrown  upon  science  since  its  commencement,  by  this 
dead  language,  and  all  the  Latin  fables  and  history  ever  written,  I  think 
with  you,  are  not  worth  Davy's  or  Liebig's  smallest  book ;  and  if  New- 
ton could  have  done  nothing  more  than  write  his  Principia  in  that  lan- 
guage, after  some  one  else  had  composed  it,  he  would  not  have  been 
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much  in  advance  of  any  other  literary  parrot ;  his  Latin  never  helped 
him  to  an  idea  advanced  in  it.  I  will  not  proceed,  however,  at  present, 
with  the  hints  on  education  derived  from  my  painful  experience,  but  with 
your  leave  communicate  them  for  a  future  number,  in  which  I  shall  also 
consider  the  selection  of  teachers  from  their  cranial  and  anatomical  con- 
formation ;  also  the  material  and  artistic  aids  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
per planning  and  construction  of  the  schoolhouse. 


Art.  CXVIII. — The  Benevolence  of  'Landlords  ;  the  Condition  of  the  Work 
Rooms  and  Sleeping  Apartments  of  the  New  York  Sewing  Women, 

The  article  in  our  last  number,  on  the  "  Toilette  of  the  New  York  La- 
dies," and  that  on  "  The  Causes  of  Early  Decay  in  American  Women," 
enumerate  so  many  reasons  for  her  physical  inferiority,  that  an  attempt  at 
a  further  exposition  meets  us  on  the  very  threshold  as  likely  to  fail  from 
scarcity  of  matter.  A  just  estimate,  however,  of  the  causes  that  unite  to 
depress  her  vital  forces,  can  only  lead  us  to  the  conviction,  that  the  evils 
have  not  been  half  exposed.  From  the  moment  of  her  appearance,  till  she 
makes  her  final  escape  from  the  world,  her  deceivers  relax  no  effort,  but 
present  her  the  gilded  pill  with  every  variety  of  seductive  blandishment, 
until  bewildered  and.  dazzled  with  flattery  and  falsehood — with  a  body  and 
mind  enfeebled  by  dissipation,  and  the  absence  of  all  plan  in  her  education, 
she  fall  a  victim  either  to  disease  or  premature  matrimony,  and  is  spoken 
of  for  a  little  time  as  an  unfortunate  instance  of  the  "  inscrutable  provi- 
dence of  God,"  or  the  phrase  is  varied  by  the  devout  expression,  "  God 
has  mercifully  removed  her  from  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow."  If  she  sur- 
vive the  first  grand  era  of  her  misery,  and  continue  to  drag  out  a  wretched 
existence  in  the  gloomy  solitude  of  her  chamber,  or  act  the  part  of  a  slave 
to  half  a  dozen  vicious  and  uneducated  children,  or  a  drunken  husband, 
she  is  consoled  with  the  assurance,  "  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasten- 
eth,"  or  some  other  inane  twaddle  is  presented,  to  lead  the  mind  away 
from  the  true  causes  that  have  effected  the  pitiable  result,  and  cover  up  the 
dereliction  of  the  heartless  impostors  who  have  contributed  to  its  consum- 
mation. Who  are  these  enemies  of  woman, — these  executioners  of  our 
daughters  and  mothers, — these  destroyers  of  domestic  happiness,  and 
nurses  of  vice  and  intemperance  amongst  our  young  women  1  We  an- 
swer, the  physician,  the  clergyman,  and  the  schoolmaster !  To  them  is 
committed  the  duty  of  directing  her  health  and  education ;  and  it  is  vain 
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to  deny,  that  for  any  extensive  departure  from  the  great  end  of  her  exist- 
ence— viz.,  an  equal  balance  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  faculties,  the 
sin  must  lie  at  their  door.  This  is  our  faith,  and  we  shall  never  shrink 
from  the  avowal.  How  far  our  own  profession  have  incurred  the  sin  of 
dereliction  of  duty,  it  has  been  our  special  business  to  explain ;  but  we 
find  it  impossible  justly  to  shoulder  all  the  blame,  and  must  in  all  honesty 
and  sincerity  beg  our  friends  the  clergy  and  the  schoolmaster,  to  help  us 
to  sustain  the  load,  or  to  aid  in  throwing  it  off. 

But  it  is  only  to  them  as  defaulters  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their 
duty  as  public  instructors,  in  the  medical  college,  the  school-room,  the 
public  journals,  and  the  pulpit,  that  we  hurl  our  anathema.  Their  lack  of 
pecuniary  ability  has  not  enabled  them  extensively  to  enter  the  lists  as  the 
executioners  of  woman,  in  the  character  of  the  landlord  and  manufacturer : 
that  office  has  been  reserved  for  those  well  dressed  and  well  kept  gentle- 
men, who  "  patronize"  their  more  unlucky  professional  brethren  because 
they  cannot  help  it ;  the  world  requires  them  to  nurse .  their  morality  : 
they  must  have  medical  attendants,  priests,  and  schoolmasters.  During 
the  week,  they  may  be  seen  sitting  in  their  arm-chairs  in  their  counting- 
rooms,  whilst  some  hard-featured,  soulless,  hired  myrmidon,  is  narrowly 
inspecting  the  seams  of  a  shirt,  or  a  vest  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  the 
work  of  some  feeble  girl,  or  heart-broken  mother,  and  often  refusing  her 
the  wretched  pittance  promised  for  it,  under  pretext  of  its  imperfection ! 

When  the  miserable  Shylock  has  accumulated  sufficient  means,  he  forth- 
with proceeds  to  "  invest"  his  murderous  gains,  in  a  way  that  enables  him 
to  realize  double  profits,  and  to  quadruple  his  power  of  destroying  life  :  he 
erects  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  his  heaven-forsaken  victims.  Let 
us  look  into  these  "comfortable  apartments,"  and  see  what  our  philan^ 
thropist  has  been  doing  to  help  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  weekly  clinique  for  the  poor,  our  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  with  renewed  earnestness,  to  the  condition  in  which 
great  numbers  of  delicate  girls  drag  out  their  existence  in  the  work  rooms 
of  this  city.  In  many  instances,  we  know  from  ten  to  fifty  are  occupied 
from  early  morning  to  night,  and  in  busy  seasons  to  late  hours  at  night, 
in  sewing,  artificial-flower  making,  and  various  other  pursuits,  in  a  con- 
fined atmosphere,  and  constrained  position,  that  is  enough  of  itself  to  ac- 
count for  their  blanched  cheeks,  and  tottering  steps ;  but  when  we  know, 
as  we  do  from  personal  inquiry  of  themselves  and  their  parents,  that  the 
accursed  cupidity  of  landlords  in  many  instances  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city,  has  failed  to  provide  those  conveniences  for  nature's  relief,  that  com- 
mon humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  decency,  demands,  our  indignation  is  ex- 
cited, and  we  are  impelled  to  urge  the  subject  upon  the  profession  and  the 
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health  wardens,  as  a  fit  one  for  presentation  to  a  Grand  Jury.  The  con- 
dition of  their  dwellings  has  long  been  a  proper  subject  for  investigation 
by  the  same  body.  We  know  several  instances  where  immense  buildings 
are  erected,  covering  the  entire  lot,  with  long  piazzas  one  above  another, 
to  three  and  four  stories  in  height,  and  a  room  twelve  feet  square,  with 
two  bed  rooms  each  less  than  six  feet,  and  each  containing  two  beds,  with 
a  couple  of  children  in  each,  one  or  both  parents  lodging  in  the  larger  room, 
making  ten  breathing  creatures  in  this  space,  only  adequate  for  one  !  and 
no  ventilation  other  than  a  stove-pipe  of  four  inches  passing  from  a  cast- 
iron  stove  into  a  flue  ! — and  these  dwellings  are  rapidly  increasing  in  this 
city.  Two  of  our  own  profession  own  and  let  two  of  them  to  dozens  of 
families,  and  for  aught  we  know,  they  possess  others.  Gracious  God ! 
and  this  in  happy  America ! 

Whilst  the  wretched  young  girl  is  thus  deprived  of  the  vital  force  ne- 
cessary to  assimilate  that  wholesome  food,  which  she  has  neither  the  mo- 
ney nor  the  time  to  purchase  or  prepare,  even  if  her  half  poisoned  blood 
would  stimulate  her  stomach  to  call  for  it,  her  more  fortunate  and  wealthy 
sister  may  be  seen  at  some  of  those  flaunting  confectionery  establishments 
in  Broadway,  destroying  her  natural  appetite  with  painted  and  varnished 
filth  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  not  unfrequently  stimulating  her  feeble 
powers  by  drinks  she  would  not  like  to  hear  called  by  their  true  names. 
Look  at  the  gait  of  one  of  these  fashionable  ladies  as  they  promenade  the 
street,  and  tell  me  whether  her  step  does  not  prove  her  bodily  feebleness 
before  you  look  at  her  bloodless  lips.  If  there  be  one  truth  better  known 
than  another  in  the  sublime  science  of  Physiology,  it  is  that  which  assures 
us  of  the  necessity  of  the  more  highly  organized  animal  food  as  an  abso- 
lute requirement  of  healthy  blood.  And  if  there  be  another  no  less  cer- 
tain, it  is  that  watery  and  weakly  animalized  blood,  produces  feebleness 
of  the  nervous  system,  exhaustion  of  life  power,  and  the  deposition  of  tu- 
bercles in  the  lungs,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  uterine  diseases.  Medical 
treatment  is  utterly  absurd,  where  the  air  of  the  sleeping  apartment  and 
work  room,  in  which  the  patient  spends  her  life,  is  rotten  with  foul  exha- 
lations !  It  is  this  very  foulness,  only  in  a  more  concentrated  degree,  that 
produces  typhus  fever  amongst  the  wretched  victims  of  church  and  com- 
mercial cupidity,  as  they  are  conveyed  to  our  country  in  those  horrid  re- 
ceptacles, the  emigrant  ships. 

Unless  the  subject  can  be  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  some 
stringent  laws  created,  our  city,  ere  long,  will  be  as  dangerous  to  visitors, 
as  the  plague  cities  of  Europe.  There  is  a  single  house  in  Henry  street, 
ostensibly  designed  for  the  better  class  of  the  poor,  which  contains  from 
thirty  to  forty  families  !     And  we  know  several  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
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none  of  which  contain  less  than  twenty  !  We  are  prepared  to  show  that 
three  lots  at  $2000  each,  and  two  of  them  one  on  each  side,  occupied  by  a 
substantial  four-story  building,  each  covering  the  whole  lot,  with  veran- 
dahs running  round  it,  and  leaving  the  centre  one  entirely  open,  and 
planted  with  grass,  and  in  the  winter  covered  over  with  a  glass  roof,  the 
whole  containing  baths,  gas,  and  a  separate  water-closet  to  each  three 
apartments, — may  be  beautifully  and  plainly  built,-  and  yield  ten  per  cent 
at  such  rents  as  would  allow  mechanics  to  occupy  the  lower  floors,  and 
work-women  the  upper  ones,  and  all  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  even  at  the 
present  oppressive  prices  of  our  markets.  We  will  gladly  go  into  the  de- 
tail with  any  capitalist,  and  convince  him  of  the  fact.  For  God's  sake,  let 
something  be  done. 


Art.   CXIX. — Dysmenorrhea,   the  cause  of  Barrenness ;  its  treatment  by 
Incision  and  Cautery,  with  Cases. 

The  following  remarks  being  addressed  exclusively  to  the  profession, 
we  make  no  apology  for  the  use  of  scientific  terms ;  it  was  our  intention 
to  append  them  separately  to  the  journal,  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject makes  it  desirable  to  embody  them  with  the  volume.  The  treat- 
ment (just  announced  as  a  novelty)  has  lately  received  the  sanction  of 
Messrs.  Bennett  and  Simpson ;  we  may  therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
incur  no  imputation  of  immodesty  in  the  strong  expression  we  make  of 
its  excellence,  although  we  have  practiced  it  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Whoever,  in  the  practical  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  female  patients  in  his  sincerity, 
without  which,  he  can  never  comprehend  the  moral  reaction  of  this  dis- 
tressing disease,  has  been  made  painfully  aware  of  its  intractability  to 
medical  treatment.  After  many  years  close  attention  to  it,  in  every  class 
of  life,  and  with  as  fair  an  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  physiological 
and  moral  influences  operative  in  its  production  and  persistence,  as  a 
moderate  ability  would  allow,  we  have  become  absolutely  convinced, 
that  if  the  patient  be  induced  to  hope  for  a  cure  by  any  means  recom- 
mended by  purely  medical  authors,  she  is  likely  to  pass  by  that  period  of 
life  when  its  accomplishment  would  be  the  evidence  of  the  removal  of  a 
cause,  generally  successful  in  preventing  the  attainment  of  the  dearest 
object  of  her  existence. 

Medical   writers  have  made   a  number   of  distinctions  in   this   dis- 
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ease,  indicating  different  imaginary  conditions  of  the  cavity  and  neck  of 
the  uterus,  for  which  they  have  prescribed  different  kinds  of  medicine. 
Amongst  others,  our  countryman,  Dr.  Dewees,  attached  much  importance 
to  a  membranous  production  thrown  off  during  the  period,  and  supposed 
that  substance  to  indicate  hopeless  barrenness.  We  shall  not  occupy  the 
time  of  our  professional  brethren  with  any  of  these  speculations,  or  with 
any  medical  treatment,  because  we  have  found  all  medicines  absolutely 
inert,  so  far  as  regards  their  curative  action ;  opium,  camphor,  and  hyos- 
ciamus,  only  affording  temporary  relief;  the  disease  invariably  recurring 
at  the  next  period. 

Two  kinds  of  constitutions  are  obnoxious  to  this  complaint ;  they  are 
precisely  opposite  hi  character ;  the  one,  and  by  far  the  most  frequently 
affected,  may  be  thought  almost  robust,  if  we  judge  from  the  development 
of  the  body,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  countenance ;  the  other  may  be  pro- 
nounced feeble,  if  not  consumptive.  In  both,  the  result  of  experience 
assures  us,  we  should  be  greatly  misled,  if  we  allow  our  judgment  to  be 
thus  biassed.  Many  young  women,  who  present  the  most  delightful 
appearance  of  health,  are  not  only  actually  feeble,  but  consumptive; 
whilst  others,  that  excite  our  sympathy  for  their  apparent  feebleness,  are 
comparatively  very  strong,  and  able  to  endure  much  fatigue. 

We  are  to  view  this  great  difference  of  appearance,  as  evidence  of  no 
such  variation  in  the  uterine  constitution  as  indicates  different  treatment. 
I  now  speak  exclusively  of  surgical  and  local  applications ;  strange  though 
it  appear,  the  same  treatment  avails  in  both  varieties  of  constitution. 
As  soon  as  the  disease  is  cured,  both  varieties  generally  recover  health. 
The  two  remedies  employed  by  surgeons,  on  which  any  reliance  can  be 
placed,  are  leeches  applied  to  the  cervix,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other 
caustics,  within  the  uterine  neck.  In  recommending  the  incision  of  the 
fibers  of  the  superior  opening  of  the  uterine  neck,  as  long  since  prac- 
ticed by  myself,  and  presenting  my  professional  brethren  with  a  simple 
and  efficient  instrument  therefor,  I  am  influenced  by  no  other  considera- 
tion than  a  desire  to  add  to  the  available  resources  of  our  art.  So  far  as 
personal  aggrandisement  may  go,  I  believe  that  every  individual  whose 
judgment  is  not  widely  different  from  that  of  most  of  our  profession, 
will  concede,  that  he  who  ventures  to  give  his  patient  even  a  remote  idea 
of  the  application  of  a  cutting  instrument  to  a  part  of  the  system  of  such 
imaginary  delicacy,  will  adopt  the  most  emphatic  means  of  preventing  the 
attainment  of  that  object.  The  most  soothing  assurances  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  means  to  be  used,  are  considered  essential  to  the  great  end  of 
"  getting  the  patient  under  treatment."  This,  when  once  begun,  admits, 
under  one  pretext  or  other,  of  indefinite  extension ;  the  patient  usually 
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persisting  in  the  hope  of  cure,  till  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  give  way 
with  long  deferred  hope,  and  the  feeble  creature  sinks  down  into  despond- 
ence, or  religious  melancholy. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  hysterically  reli- 
gious maniacs  that  swell  the  lists  of  converts  of  the  designing  and 
hypocritical  fanatics  that  disgrace  society,  are  the  victims  of  uterine 
disease.  The  natural  consequences  of  healthy  uterine  action,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  soul  by  the  exercise  of  the  powerful  passion  of  mater- 
nity, is  admitted  by  all  philosophical  physicians,  to  be  the  greatest  means 
of  dissipating  nine-tenths  of  the  morbid  affections  of  the  nervous  system ; 
chiefest  among  which,  are  religious  fanaticism,  and  its  innumerable  cata- 
logue of  nervous  diseases  and  domestic  strife. 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible  for  the  surgeon  to  break  up  such 
associations  as  he  may  find  operative  in  depressing  the  minds  of  his 
patients,  and  thus  to  bring  all  who  may  require  his  care,  under  the  most 
desirable  moral  influences  before  he  essays  the  remedies  I  have  to 
recommend,  I  would  urge  him  strongly  to  use  such  powers  of  persuasion 
as  he  may  possess,  to  get  the  patient  in  a  rational  and  cheerful  state  of 
mind :  above  all  other  things,  he  must  disabuse  her  of  that  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness that  originates  in  an  erroneous  moral  education,  and  prevents 
her  from  submitting  her  case  trustfully  to  a  surgeon. 

I  know  that  medical  men,  not  familiar  either  from  indolence,  defective 
education,  or  age  and  impaired  vision,  have  sought  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  speculum,  and  those  who  conscientiously  use  it ;  the  ravings  of  a 
superannuated  medical  fanatic,  who  occupies  a  position  as  a  surgeon,  to 
which  he  was  never  entitled  by  his  powers  of  discrimination  and  reason, 
have  reached  our  ears  by  late  issues  of  the  medical  journals  of  Great 
Britain.  The  scientific  and  practical  surgeon  may  conscientiously  promise 
his  patient,  if  she  will  submit  to  the  necessary  treatment,  a  positive  cure. 
If  she  will  not  consent  to  such  surgical  manipulation  as  her  case  may 
require,  without  a  hysterical  paroxysm  of  grief  on  each  occasion  of  its  use, 
he  had  better  either  abandon  the  case,  or  call  in  the  anaesthetic  effect  of 
ether.  I  believe  the  powers  of  a  rational  representation  will  answer  in 
most  cases,  if  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient,  or  her  mental  training, 
be  not  of  a  very  low  order :  if  it  will  not,  then  oblivion  is  preferable,  not- 
withstanding its  unpleasantly  reactive  nature.  Ether  alone  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose  :  chloroform  is  peculiarly  dangerous  in  these  cases. 

I  will  now  state  the  general  and  local  condition  of  a  case  of  dysmen- 
orrhea, in  which  I  have  adopted  the  cautery  and  incision,  together  with 
the  result,  but  it  is  not  always  thus  successful.  The  treatment  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  some   cases  every  way  promising,  solely   because  the 
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patient  would  not  submit  long  enough  to  effect  a  cure ;  and  perfectly 
and  rapidly  curative  in  others,  where  all  the  surrounding  influences 
seemed  to  give  assurance  of  failure,  but  where  the  patient  proved  rational 
and  tractable. 

The  first  case  subjected  to  treatment,  was  one  in  which  the  patient,  (25 
years  of  age,)  had  been  married  nine  years ;  there  was  every  appearance 
of  a  very  perfect  bodily  conformation,  and  good  health  ;  there  was  great 
regularity  in  the  accession  of  the  periods,  but  agonizing  expulsive  pains 
for  two  or  three  days,  accompanied  with  violent  headache  and  very  scanty 
elimination  ;  neither  ulceration  nor  congestion  were  visible.  Regular  di- 
latation of  the  uterine  neck  had  been  attempted,  and  continued  for  months 
by  a  physician  of  character  in  Philadelphia,  and  Belladonna  had  also  been 
freely  applied.  As  I  found  it  impossible  to  dilate  the  fibers  of  the  inter- 
nal opening,  so  as  to  admit  a  small  bougie,  I  thought  it  not  uncharitable  to 
suppose  that  these  efforts  had  been  ineffectual,  as  in  truth  I  have  generally 
found  my  own.  With  the  single  blade  bistoire  cache  (the  same  that  is  used 
for  dividing  strictures  of  the  urethra,)  which  cuts  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  I  divided  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  in  four  opposite  directions,  and  then  using  some  little  force  with 
a  metallic  bougie,  I  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  instrument  en- 
tering full  one  inch  and  a  half.  Dilatation  was  now  made  every  second 
day  for  a  month,  and  then  twice  a  week  for  another.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  perfect  freedom  from  pain  indicated  the  discontinuance  of 
treatment.  This  was  evidently  a  case  of  simple  contraction,  either  from 
hypertrophy  or  congenital  malformation ;  there  was  certainly  no  ulcera- 
tion present.  Two  months  after  this,  it  became  evident  that  the  most 
conclusive  assurance  of  the  patient's  radical  cure  was  given ;  she  is 
now  a  mother,  and  has  never  had  the  least  recurrence  of  her  disease. 
This  lady  has  a  sister  in  the  same  condition.  This  case  occurred  twelve 
years  since,  since  which  period  I  have  had  many  others  attended  with 
similar  results,  and  many  more  in  which  pregnancy  has  not  occurred  ;  but 
the  disease  has  been  removed  in  all  cases  where  the  treatment  could  be 
carried  out. 

I  must,  however,  say,  that  I  have  found  the  injection  of  a  drachm  of 
the  saturated  solution  of  caustic  into  the  uterine  neck  with  my  uterine  sy- 
ringe, often  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  incision  :  and  am  by  no  means 
convinced  that  in  most  cases  it  would  not  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the 
cutting  instrument ;  but  as  that  is  attended  with  no  danger,  and  probably 
facilitates  the  cure,  I  use  it  in  all  similar  cases. 

Mr.  Bennett,  it  seems  to  me,  attaches  too  much  importance  to  the  ex- 
istence of  actual  ulcerations,  and  speaks  by  far  too  decisively  of  the  use  of 
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the  stronger  caustics  for  their  cure.  Although  I  have  kept  no  statistical  ta- 
bles of  my  cases,  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
have  submitted  to  my  treatment,  have  had  neither  actual  ulceration,  nor 
hypertrophy  at  the  inner  opening  of  the  cervix, — hypersemia  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  that  canal,  being  the  sole  cause  of  the  dysmenorrhea. 

Those  cases  that  persist  in  producing  pains  or  dysmenorrhea  at  every 
period  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  subject  to  little  or  no 
change  in  violence,  may  be  safely  concluded  to  be  of  the  former,  or  hyper- 
trophic character,  requiring  incision :  those  fluctuating  in  the  degree  of 
violence  of  the  pain,  of  the  latter  variety,  indicating  the  use  of  caustic. 
This  is  of  course  to  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  with  the  spe- 
culum and  metallic  bougie.  Dr.  Simpson's  uterine  sound  is  an  admirable 
instrument  for  this  purpose.  And  here  let  me  suggest  to  the  profession, 
when  they  have  induced  the  patient  to  submit  to  an  investigation,  to  have 
all  the  necessary  apparatus  at  hand,  so  that  the  remedy  indicated  may  be 
applied  at  once  ;  if  well  chosen,  and  properly  used,  the  patient  will  expe- 
rience so  much  relief,  that  she  will  never  fail  to  submit  to  further  treat- 
ment. 

In  our  next  we  will  give  several  other  cases  of  hypersemia,  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cervix,  and  their  treatment,  and  describe  the  instruments  in- 
vented by  us,  and  used  therefor.  We  will  cheerfully  furnish  complete 
sets  of  these  instruments  to  gentlemen  residing  abroad,  and  give  minute 
practical  directions  for  their  application.  It  will  be  apparent,  we  hope,  to 
the  good  sense  of  those  who  may  desire  such  service,  that  as  we  derive  no 
direct  benefit  whatever  by  the  sale  of  them,  as  every  one  is  privileged  to 
get  them  made  for  himself,  our  time  must  not  be  taxed  without  reward. 
We  owe  it  to  our  own  reputation  and  the  profession  to  state  our  reasons 
for  this  announcement.  We  will  do  so  by  a  forcible  illustration  :  More 
than  one  hundred  of  our  operating  Speculums,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
Polypus  Ligators,  have  been  made  and  sold  in  this  city,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  were  made  exactly  like  the  original  instruments  by  our  own 
hands.  That  assurance  was  not  true :  they  were  of  different  curve,  and 
utterly  deficient  in  spring,  rendering  them  entirely  useless.  Neither  was 
the  Speculum  ever  designed  for  ordinary  examinations  and  applications  :  it 
was  only  devised  for  the  more  formidable  operations,  and  should  never  be 
used  for  another  purpose  ;  the  glass  speculum  being  altogether  a  better 
instrument  for  ordinary  use.  We  have  been  repeatedly  mortified  and 
annoyed  by  the  reception  of  letters,  complaining  of  the  uselessness  of  our 
instruments  of  the  most  miserable  construction,  and  of  the  manufacture  of 
which  we  totally  disapproved.  Those  who  desire  the  instruments  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  treatment  recommended  in  this  paper,  must  trans- 
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mit  $25  to  our  address  ;  the  instruments  cost  $15,  the  balance  is  our  fee 
for  the  superintendence  of  their  manufacture,  and  directions  for  their  use. 
We  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  we  by  no  means  covet  these  com- 
missions, as  our  extensive  professional  duties  occupy  all  our  time ;  this 
journal,  such  as  it  is,  being  written  before  eight  in  the  morning,  and  after 
nine  at  night.  Every  honest  professional  man,  and  every  editor  of  a  po- 
pular journal,  will  do  us  the  justice  to  estimate  this  announcement  cor- 
rectly. Were  we  to  fulfill  the  commissions  required  of  us,  full  one-half 
of  our  time  would  be  occupied. 


Art.  CXX. — A  Case  of  Convulsions,  supervening  on  Epilepsy  ;   with  the 
Operation  of  Vaginal  Hysterotomy,  by  the  Editor. 

Whatever  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Eclampsia  occurring  during 
gestation  or  labor,  and  its  treatment,  has,  if  justly  summed  up,  amounted 
in  a  practical  aspect  simply,  to  decreasing  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the 
child  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  thus  removing  the  obstruction  in  the 
circulation  in  the  great  veins  behind  it ;  this  has  been  either  directly  ef- 
fected by  producing  abortion  in  the  earlier  months,  or  hastening  labor 
in  the  more  advanced  period,  when  the  child  being  viable,  there  exists  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  saving  its  life.  The  free  abstraction  of  blood,  it 
will  of  course  be  understood,  must  have  secondarily  a  similar  effect ;  but 
it  is  palliative  only,  not  remedial,  as  the  convulsions  are  liable  to  occur  at 
any  moment  as  long  as  the  uterus  retains  its  contents. 

We  have  no  intention  of  writing  an  essay  on  this  subject,  nor  yet  of  de- 
precating censure  or  criticism  for  the  practice  pursued  in  the  following  ex- 
tremely interesting  case  :■ — Eclampsia  of  four  days  duration,  in  a  primapa- 
rous  woman,  supervening  upon  Epilepsy  of  seventeen  years  standing,  was 
truly  not  a  very  promising  case,  and  will  not  allow  the  experienced  phy- 
sician to  entertain  any  surprise  at  the  event,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the 
practice.  Believing  it  an  exceedingly  instructive  case,  and  that  it  is 
more  valuable  to  the  profession  than  if  it  had  been  successful,  we  deem  it 
a  duty  to  publish  it,  and  allow  others  the  same  liberty  of  criticism  on 
our  own  practice,  we  so  freely  practice  on  that  of  our  brethren. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Hempel  to  see  a  young 
married  woman  in  my  neighborhood,  to  whom  he  had  been  first  called  on 
the  morning  of  that  day,  the  patient  having  been  affected  since  the  pre- 
ceding Monday.  I  found  a  plethoric  young  woman  in  the  seventh  month 
of  gestation,  lying  partially  comatose  during  the  intervals  of  the  convul- 
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sions,  which  occurred  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ;  they  were  not  ex- 
cessive at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  had  been  so  during  the  day.  It  is 
proper  here  to  mention,  that  the  patient  having  suffered  epileptic  attacks 
since  her  third  year,  and  having  been  advised  to  marry  in  order  to  cure 
them,  had  been  permitted  actually  to  remain  without  a  physician  for  three 
entire  days,  under  the  impression  that  her  attacks  were  epileptic  ;  thus,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  she  was  probably  beyond  hope  when  first  presented  to 
my  notice. 

Finding  the  uterus  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  which  I  learned  had 
been  its  condition  all  day,  I  at  once  ruptured  the  membranes,  and  opening 
a  vein,  abstracted  about  twenty-five  ounces  of  blood,  remaining  with  the 
patient  long  enough  to  perceive  its  effect  in  greatly  diminishing  the  con- 
vulsions. I  left  at  7  o'clock  ;  returned  at  10,  and  found  the  patient  per- 
fectly quiet,  but  speechless ;  uterus  no  further  dilated.  As  all  the  evacu- 
ations had  been  attended  to,  I  again  left,  directing  them  to  send  for  me 
during  the  night,  should  there  be  any  change  whatever. 

At  8  the  next  morning,  (Friday,)  being  favored  by  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Theodore  F.  King,  I  found  the  uterus  in  slight  action,  and  partially  dilata- 
ble ;  just  enough  so  as  I  conceived  to  render  a  trial  of  the  forceps  admis- 
sible. I  accordingly  applied  one  blade  to  one  side  of  the  left  hip,  the  pre- 
sentation being  Boudelocque's  first  of  the  breech  ;  but  there  was  not  dila- 
tion enough  to  allow  the  second  blade  to  pass,  and  so  we  concluded  to  give 
ergot,  and  then  be  governed  by  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  propri- 
ety of  incising  the  os  uteri.  Three  doses  of  twenty-five  drops  of  Meakim's 
tincture,  were  given  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes  for  three  or  four  times  ; 
the  pains  then  becoming  sufficient  to  expel  so  small  a  child,  and  the  os  be- 
ing dilated  to  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  having,  as  is  often  the  case  in  first 
labors,  no  disposition  to  yield  any  further,  I  did  not  hesitate  in  making 
three  incisions,  one  on  either  side,  and  one  on  the  arch  of  the  anterior  lip. 
These  were  effected  with  the  greatest  ease  by  Cooper's  hernia  knife  ;  the 
child  immediately  descended,  and  was  helped  on  with  the  fingers  in  the 
groins.  The  after-birth  followed  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  patient  was 
removed  to  bed,  still  insensible  ;  she  had  given  no  indications  of  pain  dur- 
ing the  uterine  action,  but  a  slight  moaning.  The  convulsions  soon  sub- 
sided, but  she  continued  to  sink  gradually  during  the  day  ;  swallowing  a 
little  beef  tea  at  intervals,  but  remaining  insensible.  She  died  at  10 
o'clock  on  Friday  night,  the  second  of  my  attendance,  and  the  sixth  of  the 
disease. 

Having  obtained  leave  to  examine  the  1  ody,  we  again  met  next  morn- 
ing for  that  purpose.  On  removing  the  uterus,  we  found  it  presenting  the 
usual  appearances  after  labor,  with  the  exception  of  the  incisions,  which 
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proved  to  be  very  simply  and  accurately  made ;  the  operation,  with  so 
simple  and  safe  an  instrument,  requires  very  little  skill ;  indeed  it  is  hard- 
ly credible  that  it  should  have  been  repeatedly  and  falsely  published  as 
an  original  operation  by  an  obstetric  professor  of  this  city,  and  made  mat- 
ter of  self  laudation.  It  has  been  repeatedly  performed,  and  is  recom- 
mended in  all  the  modern  books. 

On  raising  the  calvarium,  the  cause  of  the  epilepsy  was  at  once  brought 
to  light :  the  meningeal  artery  and  its  accompanying  vein,  had  formed  a 
complete  arterial  and  venous  tumor  near  the  longitudinal  sinus,  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  parietal  bone.  This  tumor  had  bedded  itself  so  com- 
pletely into  the  bone,  that  the  thin  layer  that  intervened  between  it  and 
the  integuments  was  completely  diaphanous  on  holding  the  calvarium  to 
the  light.  The  tumor  must  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the  epilepsy, 
and  been  a  number  of  years  in  reaching  its  size,  as  the  meningeal  artery 
itself  had  evidently  been  laboring  unusually  for  a  long  time,  having  also 
bedded  itself  for  the  entire  length  of  its  trunk  more  than  half  of  its  cir- 
cumference in  the  bone.  Of  course  any  thing  that  either  excited  the  cir- 
culation in  the  arterial  system,  or  hindered  the  return  of  blood  in  the  veins 
of  this  unfortunate  patient,  (and  this  is  necessarily  the  case,  in  consequence 
of  the  uterine  pressure  during  pregnancy,)  must  have  been  an  imme- 
diate excitor  of  her  epileptic  paroxysms ;  the  facility  with  which  these 
pass  into  the  terrible  eclampsia,  is  known  to  all  practical  physicians. 

There  is  one  instructive  point  on  which  all  will  agree  in  reviewing  this 
case,  and  that  is  the  monstrous  ignorance  of  urging  marriage  in  a  case  of 
epilepsy  of  so  many  years  standing,  as  a  means  of  removing  the  com- 
plaint !  The  disease  itself,  so  very  often  depends  on  organic  change  of  a 
vascular,  or  bony  character,  that  the  certainty  becomes  apparent  to  the  eye 
of  science,  that  the  paroxysms  must  be  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
uterus  deranging  the  circulation,  and  producing  pressure  on  the  brain 
through  the  tumor  ;  it  gives  us  an  additional  assurance  of  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  requirements  of  medical  men.  The  certain  conviction  that 
her  misery  would  have  increased,  had  she  survived  her  first  accouchement, 
renders  our  regret  less  poignant  at  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  case. 

There  is  one  other  point, — the  duty  of  a  practical  surgeon  to  attend  with 
a  homeopathic ;  we  hold  it  to  be  imperative  for  every  surgeon  to  operate, 
if  necessary,  in  any  case  by  whomsoever  he  may  be  called.  Of  course  he 
cannot  consult  with  him. 
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The  Batrachian  Professor  ;  his  great  Obstetrical  Diagnosis. 

"  Batrachia — n.  pi. — Animals  of  the  Frog  kind,  including  Toads,  Salamanders,  and  other  Rep- 
tiles, having  a  naked  body,  with  two  or  four  feet." — Webster. 

A  class  of  animals  who  exist  by  swallowing  and  puffing  out — wind. — Ed.  Scalpel. 

In  order  to  come  strictly  under  Webster's  definition,  our  friend,  the 
Phenomenon,  would  require  to  disencumber  himself  of  his  garments; 
this,  he  would  probably  do,  with  the  same  facility  he  gets  quit  of  his 
veracity  and  modesty,  were  it  necessary  to  attract  students.  It  answers 
his  purpose  better,  however,  to  denude  his  unfortunate  female  patients ;  to 
which  we  earnestly  recommend  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury.  The 
University  Medical  Department  have  just  graduated  ninety-eight  out  of 
their  hundred  students !  and  the  everlasting  little  frog  has  been  puffing 
away,  as  usual  on  the  auspicious  occasion.  We  had  not  the  honor  of 
forming  one  of  the  audience,  but  suppose  his  oration  was,  as  it  always  has 
been,  composed  of  those  of  the  five  preceding  years,  curiously  re-arranged, 
and  suitably  interlarded  with  pickings  and  stealings  from  Southwood, 
Smith  and  Lawrence,  on  Man.  [See  old  files  of  the  New  York  Herald.~\ 
The  same  blessed  old  gray-headed  daddy  was  sitting  at  his  garden  gate 
and  a  terrible  tedious  time  he's  had  on't  (we  hope  he  goes  in  o'nights,  if 
his  hopeful  don't),  to  welcome  his  dutiful  progeny  on  his  return  from  the 
"  great  practical  school,"  and  its  obstetrical  Munchausen.  To  our  know- 
ledge, he  has  been  sitting  there  these  ten  years  past,  conning  over  the 
glory,  and  its  cost,  of  having  a  sheep-skinned  son.  God  pity  thee,  old 
man;  he  would  have  served  his  country  better,  hadst  thou  left  his 
calf  skin  on  him,  and  thy  farm  unmortgaged.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  honest 
labor  and  the  soil  thus  defrauded  of  its  rightful  inheritance.  We  feel  that 
we  shall  merit  well  of  our  country,  if  we  expose  even  a  tithe  of  the  evil. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  just  out,  regarding  our  little  batrachian 
obstetrical  Dubois,  that  is  too  exquisite  to  be  lost.  The  daughter  of  a 
distinguished  divine,  receiving  a  very  sudden  warning  of  the  necessity  of 
the  attendance  of  her  chosen  accoucheur,  the  alarmed  household,  during 
the  husband's  absence,  with  the  usual  disregard  of  trouble  to  the  unfortu- 
nate brethren,  sent  for  three  of  them,  including  the  Phenomenon !  Pie 
was,  being  very  spry,  the  first  to  arrive,  and  having  performed  the  ser- 
vices necessary  to  the  introduction  of  the  little  darling  into  this  sinful 
world,  he  assured  the  second  brother  esculapian  that  arrived,  that  he 
gladly  resigned  the  patient  into  his  hands,  because  he  had  another  very 
difficult  case  on  hand  (he  always  is  in  trouble),  and  could  not  wait  for  the 
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expected  duplicate  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  astonished  newly  made 
mother.  Assuring  his  younger  brother  that  the  event  would  undoubtedly 
occur,  he  departed,  leaving  him  in  charge.  Our  young  friend,  having 
scientifically  discharged  the  necessary  duties  anticipatory  of  such  a  con- 
solatory event,  assured  the  astonished  and  gratified  young  husband,  who 
had  meanwhile  arrived,  that  his  professional  skill  might  be  at  fault,  but 
that  he  was  quite  sure  his  proud  paternal  efforts  were  not  destined  to  be 
thus  rewarded.  Meanwhile,  the  venerable  gentleman  who  had  permanent 
charge  of  the  family,  appeared,  and  soon  corroborated  our  young  friend's 
assurance.  The  lady  was  blessed  with  the  usual  complement  of  offspring, 
and  all  are,  of  course,  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  great  skill  of  our  little 
batrachian  friend !  Whilst  we  have  this  distinguished  little  gentleman 
on  the  hook,  we  take  occasion  to  assure  our  professional  readers,  having 
received  the  information  directly  from  the  lips  of  the  eminent  consulting 
surgeon,  as  well  as  the  amiable  and  accomplished  physician  to  whom  the 
patient  actually  belonged,  that  our  veracious  little  friend  did  not  perform 
that  operation  for  vaginal  hysterotomy  that  he  has  so  often  published  !  It 
was  actually  done  by  the  surgeon  himself,  after  our  batrachian  friend  had 
in  vain  attempted  it,  making  the  incisions  vertically  to  the  plane  of  the 
abdomen,  and  then  ineffectually  attempting  to  apply  the  forceps !  Both 
the  incisions  were  made,  and  the  forceps  applied,  by  Dr.  Valentine  Mott, 
senr. !     What  think  you  of  that,  Dr.  Nelson,  of  the  Northern  Lancet? 
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Dear  Scalpel  :  Gloomy  winter  is  passing  away,  slowly,  very  slowly, 
as  if  loth  to  abdicate  his  frozen  throne.  Spring  is  coming.  The  time  of 
the  singing  bird  has  come,  and  we,  poor  mortals,  who  have  been  "  cabin'd, 
cribb'd,  confm'd,"  within  our  domiciles  for  the  last  three  months,  begin  to 
peer  about  in  search  of  early  vegetation.  Three  months,  ninety  days  !  no 
long  period  on  the  dial  plate  of  time ;  short,  very  short,  to  him  who  has  a 
note  to  pay,  and  knoweth  not  where  to  seek  "the  material  aid"  to  meet 
it :  short,  very  short  space  of  time,  to  him  who  has  to  turn  and  twist  his 
tortur'd  brain  for  "matter"  for  his  Quarterly ;  but  long,  very  long,  for  those 
who  look  for  the  forthcoming  of  the  aforesaid  Quarterly,  little  recking  the 
sad  parturient  pains  necessary  to  bring  it  forth.  Verily,  verily,  it  is  long 
since  I  perused  the  pages  of  thy  sharp  offspring,  drinking  in  now  a  word 
of  wisdom,  and  anon  laughing,  as  doctors  will  laugh,  to  see,  or  think  they 
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see,  another  squirm  under  the  keen  edge  of  a  scalpel ;  truly,  there  are 
many  who  shriek  under  yours,  or  their  hides  must  be  thicker  than  that  of 
your  own  prototype,  the  rhinoceros.  Lord,  what  a  chance  you  have ! 
Peter,  in  his  vision,  never  saw  more  unclean  beasts  than  you  have  to  deal 
with ;  he  might  have  slain  them,  but  not  even  for  the  vision,  would  he 
ever  have  eaten  them  !  But,  dear  Doctor,  it  seemeth  me,  that  I  may 
be  writing  to  one  who  was,  but  is  not :  not  that  you  have  "  shuffled  off  this 
mortal  coil,"  secundem  artem,  by  the  aid  of  some  friendly  M.D.,  for  un- 
less assassinated,  I  believe  you  too  sharp  for  that,  but  that  you  were  used 
up,  wiped  out,  blown  away,  Sisyphised,  by  a  certain  article  in  the  last 
Medical  Times,  intended  to  demolish  all  kinds  of  quackery,  but  more  par- 
ticularly that  species  of  quackery  which  might  be  called  Dixonian  by  them 
of  the  clique  teratological ;  the  quackery  of  editing  and  publishing  a 
journal  which  has  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth,  and  divest  the  practice 
of  its  real  charlatanry,  as  exhibited  by  the  various  Phenomena  (I  use  the 
term  doctorically,  and  teratologically),  of  the  colleges  and  cliques.  Are 
you  dead,  dear  Doctor  1  did  it  "  kill  you  entirely  ?"  or,  like  the  Irish- 
man's gun,  did  it  kick  the  fellow  that  fired  it,  and  scatter  its  shot  among 
his  friends,  and  only  cover  the  intended  victim  with  a  little  smoke  ?  [We 
have  missed  the  poodle  and  his  tail  for  some  time,  and  have  been  con- 
cerned to  learn  they  have  been  afflicted  with  chronic  diarrhoea  since  our 
last.  If  homeopathy  be  true,  this  will  cure  'em. — Ed.  Scalpel.]  Oh, 
tempora !  O  Moses !  but  didn't  the  shot  rattle  among  the  faithful.  Who 
publishes  imaginary  cures  1  who  scratches  another's  back,  that  his  own 
elbows  may  be  tickled  in  turn  ?  who  indulges  himself  in  a  superfluity  of 
lamps  before  the  door  of  his  dwelling  1  who  rides  a  vehicle  of  peculiar 
construction  1  Why,  man,  not  you,  but  the  faithful ;  vide  The  Times, 
vide  The  Journal,  vide  Broadway,  vide  the  Colleges,  et  id  genus  omne. 
The  mustache,  we'll  say  nothing  about ;  least  said,  &c.  As  for  tails, 
your  friend  Sisyphus  makes  a  showy  one  for  the  poodle,  and  your  "  cau- 
dates"  trot  out  quite  bravely  in  the  University.  You  don't  seem  to 
think  much  of  them. 

"  Yet  tails,  by  nature,  sure  were  meant, 
As  well  as  beards  lor  ornament." 

But  answ er  us,  are  you  dead  %  If  you  are,  try  and  get  a  permit  for 
your  ghost  to  visit  us,  and  rap  out  your  condition;  what  you  died 
of,  where  you  are,  and  what  you  are  doing ;  write  us  a  letter  on  asbestos 
paper,  and  seal  it  with  brimstone,  and  we  will  get  it  published  in  the 
Medical  Times,  and  then,  for  once,  there  will  be  a  little  fire  in  its  pages. 
New  Jersey,  March  25th,  1852.  T.  F.  K. 
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The  American  Medical  Association. 

The  disgraceful  efforts  of  a  miserable  clique,  to  put  down  the  valuable 
obstetric  statistics  of  Dr.  Kamsay,  of  Georgia,  are  now  so  well  understood 
to  be  part  of  a  connected  plan  to  disparage  the  influence  of  the  country 
members  of  the  profession  generally,  that  the  weight  and  influence  of 
the  body  is  destroyed  with  all  thinking  men.  Whoever  does  not  see  the 
source  of  cliqueism  and  intrigue  in  some  of  the  members  elected  from  this 
city,  must  either  be  very  dull,  or  very  timid,  and  afraid  to  express  an 
opinion.  The  positive  and  direct  falsehood  fastened  upon  one  of  them,  for 
the  narration  of  an  alleged  fact  respecting  Dr.  Ramsay's  statistics,  is  now 
thoroughly  well  known  here ;  and  this  man  has  been  re-elected !  The 
institution  contains  the  seeds  of  decay  in  its  own  bosom.  The  following 
bold  and  truthful  article  is  from  Dr.  Nelson's  Northern  Lancet :  it  speaks 
our  sentiments  precisely. 

"  The  American  Medical  Association  on  its  Last  Legs. — '  The  American 
Medical  Association  is  not  a  republican  institution — it  is  aristocratical  both  in 
its  origin  and  continuance.' — Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Northumberland,  Penn. 

"  True  words  of  an  honest  and  upright  man !  Words  of  a  man,  who,  seeing 
the  danger  impending  to  the  profession,  of  which  he  has  long  been  a  prominent 
and  efficient  member,  comes  forward  and  throws  the  weight  of  his  name  and 
influence  in  the  scale  against  the  abuse  and  despotism  exercised  by  a  body,  from 
which  much  was  expected,  but  little  realized. 

*  In  our  last  number,  we  took  occasion,  while  commenting  upon  a  contribu- 
tor's favor,  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. These  remarks  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  many  of  our 
readers :  and  now  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  for  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
association,  we  again  call  the  attention  of  our.friends  to  a  body  which  has  ren- 
dered itself  obnoxious  to  four-fifths  of  the  profession.  Born  in  aristocracy — nur- 
tured in  aristocracy — it  has  become  overgrown  in  despotism ;  without  an  honest 
or  independent  principle  in  its  organization,  and  with  certain,  but  gradual  es- 
trangement, it  has  fallen,  head  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of  a  clique,  that  has 
turned  everything  to  its  own  advancement.  It  never  was  liberal  in  its  character 
and  intentions,  and  now  proves  itself  a  national  abuse,  and  a  national  injury. 
It  must  be  re-organized,  or  it  must  explode — and  the  latter  will  certainly  occur, 
if  the  Press  boldly  and  honestly  express  their  true  opinions.  It  must  be  based 
upon  broad,  firm,  and  permanent  principles — Unity,  Equality,  and  Fraternity, 
should  be  the  watchwords  of  a  National  Association." 

We  say  nothing,  as  yet,  of  the  truth  of  the  following,  for  we  have  not 
read  the  report.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  give 
our  readers  the  result. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

report  upon  obstetrics. 
"Dr.  Nelson. 

"Dear  Sir: — A  ponderous  tome  has  at  length  been  brought  forth;  and  while 
it  contains  many  things  we  approbate,  it  has  quite  as  many  faults  as  its  prede- 
cessors, with  comparatively  little  of  their  ability.     We  shall  not  stop  to  enter 
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into  a  minute  review  of  this  huge  concern — our  task  is  more  circumscribed — our 
limits  restricted  to  justice — and  we  approach  the  work,  with  all  kindness  to- 
wards the  author. 

"  We  purpose  to  review  honestly,  succinctly,  and  without  malice,  the  report 
upon  obstetrics,  presented  to  the  American  Medical  Association.  It  covers 
about  sixty  pages,  and  egotistically  pretends  to  be  a  replete  resume  of  all  the 
facts  and  incidents  pertaining  to  American  midwifery.  It  is  true,  we  belong  to 
a  class  of  men  who  do  not  regard  the  opinion  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, with  regard  to  American  practice  and  opinions,  as  specific,  or  worth  a 
groat  more  than  the  opinion  of  any  one  else ;  nor  does  its  veto  of  the  views  and 
contributions  of  any  man,  in  the  least  impair  or  invalidate  them  in  our  estima- 
tion. The  association  is  a  self-constituted  body,  embracing  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  practitioners  of  the  Union ;  and,  we  would  inquire,  what  right  it 
has  to  speak  ex-cathedra  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  man's  produc- 
tions, in  his  absence,  without  the  title  of  membership,  and  upon  ex-parte  testi- 
mony ?  We  deny  the  body  any  such  privilege.  If  we  understand  the  business 
of  the  association  correctly,  it  is  to  give  a  faithful  resume  of  the  facts  and  inci- 
dents elicited  from  the  various  journals,  and  other  sources,  without  favor  and 
affection,  and  independent  of  personal  prejudice,  with  reference  to  any  of  the 
departments  of  medical  science  in  this  country ;  for  these  views  or  opinions,  the 
association  is  in  no  manner  responsible,  being  simply  intended  as  a  collation  of 
facts,  subject  to  future  confirmation  or  repudiation.  The  right,  then,  of  the 
body  to  avail  itself  of  the  labors  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  membership, 
certainly  secures  to  the  author  of  any  contribution,  the  principle  of  protection 
from  the  body,  in  his  absence,  and  secures  him  from  condemnation,  upon  ex- 
parte  evidence.  If  these  positions  are  not  true,  the  association  is  denational- 
ized— it  is  a  mere  local  slaughter-house  for  the  vindictive  wretches  of  the  pro- 
fession to  vent  their  malice  and  spleen  upon  those  they  wish  to  traduce.  If  these 
positions  are  incorrect,  then  the  association  can  never  be  a  theater  of  justice  j 
the  filthy  and  venomous  '  outsiders,'  who  have  not  sense  enough  to  attain  a  re- 
putable stand  in  the  profession,  will  flock  annually  to  the  meetings  of  the  body, 
in  swarms,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  to  perpetrate  and  promulgate  their  slan- 
ders, through  some  '  cat's  paw'  itching  for  notoriety,  upon  some  contributor 
likely  to  be  quoted  by  the  committees.  The  only  way  for  the  association  to  rid 
itself  of  such  pests,  is  to  adopt  some  stringent  resolution ;  and,  many  think,  the 
more  summary  method  of  expulsion  for  those  who  are  so  ready  to  censure  others, 
would  be  the  safer  plan  :  and  not  a  few,  believe  it  should  be  extended  to  a  cer- 
tain individual,  for  past  offence,  at  the  next  regular  session. 

"  In  the  review  of  obstetrical  statistics,  the  omissions  are  very  culpable  and 
unjust ;  the  statistics  of  Ramsay,  of  Georgia,  were  excluded,  as  all  the  profes- 
sion know,  from  malevolence  and  a  secret  under-current,  and  judging  from  the 
conspicuous  part  Dr.  Storer  played  in  the  disgraceful  drama,  we  think  him 
quite  amenable  for  the  mutilation  of  his  report  in  both  instances;  and  it  is 
thought  by  some,  if  he  was  not  a  participant  of  the  disreputable  clique,  he  at 
least  winked  at  the  proceedings,  and  lent  them  the  influence  of  his  position. 

"  Those  of  mean  habits,  and  censorious  disposition,  will  visit  the  association 
at  every  convocation,  if  they,  as  'outsiders,'  are  allowed  through  their  'man 
Friday,'  to  cast  suspicion  upon  those  they  hate,  and  who  may,  perchance,  be 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  proceedings  of  the  association.  There  is  no 
remedy  against  such  interlopers  and  meddlers,  but  a  stringent  rule,  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  it.  Another  such  a  scene  as  was  enacted  at  its  last  session,  and 
the  concern  will  burst.  The  indignation  of  the  profession  is  already  aroused, 
and  the  opinion  is  fast  gaining  ground,  and  not  without  good  reasons,  that 
there  is  neither  justice  nor  safety  in  the  association  for  a  country  physician.  The 
most  casual  observer  must  have  noticed,  with  an  eye  of  surprise,  that  all  of  the 
committees  are  generally  composed  of  men,  who  reside  in  cities,  and  who  know 
nothing  of  country  practice,  and  less  of  the  habits  of  country  practitioners,  and 
nothing  at  all  of  the  regulations  incident  to  our  rural  districts.  The  prize-essay 
committees  must  all  reside  in  some  city :  everything  pertaining  to  the  body 
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must  have  its  incubation  in  a  city,  as  if  the  whole  science  of  medicine  was  really 
concentrated  in  some  city  i  puff'  of  remarkable  vanity,  and  disgusting  presump- 
tion. 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  city  practitioner  ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  well  earned  laurels — we  appreciate  the  talents  of  many  of 
them,  and  we  honor  and  commend  their  zeal ;  but  with  all  deference  and  due 
respect,  we  must  say  that  there  is  too  much  importance  placed  now-a-days  upon 
a  man's  location  in  the  profession,  to  the  great  detriment  of  science  and  inde- 
fatigable investigation,  and  we  think  the  injury  will  not  cease  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  country  can  boast  of  some  of 
the  ablest  men  that  adorn  our  profession  ;  and  yet  they  are  unknown,  and  will 
remain  so,  to  the  vast  detriment  of  science ;  such  is  the  censorious  spirit  of  the 
age.  If  the  country  practitioner  should,  after  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  profes- 
sion, conclude  to  give  the  results  of  his  experience  to  the  world,  he  is  at  once 
pounced  upon  by  some  city  idler,  anxious  for  notoriety,  without  the  necessary 
quantity  of  cerebral  matter  to  secure  it  by  dint  of  investigation,  as  unreliable ; 
and,  ten  to  one,  a  motion  is  made  by  a  well-laid  scheme,  and  an  ostensible 
under  current,  to  strike  out  his  labors,  and  that  in  his  absence,  by  some  man 
who  is  his  sworn  enemy. 

"  We  do  not  set  down  aught  in  malice,  when  we  say  -Dr.  Storer's  report  is 
unfaithful — the  facts  justify  our  conclusions.  The  profession  are  apprized  of 
them,  and  the  Hat  of  an  indignant  fraternity  has  gone  forth.  Those  editors, 
who  have  claimed  their  soul  as  their  own,  and  who  are  not  prostituted  to 
cliques,  have  spoken  in  just  and  deserved  terms,  in  reference  to  these  matters, 
and  what  the  association  refuses  to  do  in  justice,  will  be  done  by  the  press, 
and  by  the  approbation  of  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  justice,  and  are  ever  anxious  to  extend  fairness,  and  protect  inno- 
cence. As  a  literary  production,  the  report  has  no  claims  to  respect ;  it  is  sim- 
ply an  incorrect  complication  of  American  midwifery,  attempted  to  be  foisted 
upon  the  American  and  European  professions  as  true.  We  hope,  for  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  American  medicine,  such  a  batch  of  incongruous  materials  may 
never  again  be  placed  before  the  world,  as  a  full  and  faithful  resume  of  the  sci- 
ence of  midwifery  in  this  country.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  our  transatlantic 
neighbors,  on  opening  the  volume,  to  find  nothing  in  relation  to  the  speculum, 
and  not  a  word  of  Southern  obstetric  medicine.  We  very  shrewdly  suspect  that 
the  remarks  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Review  will  be  more  scathing  than  ever; 
and  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  bold,  independent,  and  able  Wakley, 
of  your  great  British  namesake,  down  upon  it  like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty 
torrent."  Cooper. 


The  Slandering  Quack. 

"  Dis  ish  pisin, — te  vomans  vill  tie  if  he  takes  tem  in  te  pelly." 

Dr.  Dixon, — Permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  Slandering 
Quack  ;  a  variety  of  that  interesting  species  of  the  genus,  which,  I  believe, 
has  not  yet  had  its  characteristics  exposed  to  public  view,  by  means  of  the 
Scalpel  ;  and  which  has,  within  a  few  years,  increased  to  a  fearful  extent 
in  this  city.  The  individuals  of  this  description  who  may  now  be  said  to 
form,  a  part  of  that  heterogeneous  compound,  called  the  "  Medical  Faculty 
of  New  York,"  have  their  origin,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  scum  of  ig- 
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norance  and  depravity,  which  abounds  in  some  of  the  densely  populated 
countries  of  Europe,  where,  no  doubt,  many  of  them  graduated  in  the 
shops  of  village  apothecaries,  or  the  culinary  departments  of  the  great  hos- 
pitals. Bat  no  sooner  have  they  entered  this  Paradise  of  Humbugs,  than 
they  become,  by  the  aid  of  a  vast  amount  of  brass,  a  little  tin,  and  a  few 
ounces  of  paint,  learned  "  surgeons  and  physicians."  And  when  one  of 
them  is  sent  by  some  gossip  from  "  fatherland,"  or  the  "  land  of  fogs," 
to  see  the  patient  of  a  respectable  practitioner,  he  examines  the  medicines 
prescribed,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  common  courtesy,  shakes  his 
head,  or  shrugs  his  shoulders  most  ominously,  and  then  gravely  pronounces 
sentence  m  broken  English,  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbors  :  "  Dis  ish  pi- 
sin, — te  vomans  vill  tie  if  he  takes  tern  in  te  pelly  ;"  or,  if  he  be  the 
friend  of  frogs  and  revolutions,  "  bah  !  zat  Doctare  Amerique  give  de  pa- 
shen  von,  sliree,  fore  doze  de  mercure,  vat  makee  de  mort." 

The  attending  physician  is  forthwith  discharged.  The  "  new  doctor" 
prescribes  bags  of  "  toasted  oats,"  or  some  other  equally  potent  remedy  ; 
and  to  confirm  the  friends  of  the  sick  in  the  correctness  of  his  opinion, 
"wisely  keeps  for  show"  a  portion  of  the  deadly  poison,  which  he  pretends 
to  analyze.  Then  his  profound  erudition  is  lauded,  and  his  fame  spread 
far  and  near  by  his  countrymen.  And  soon  the  important  air,  the  twirling 
cane,  and  the  massive  gold  chain,  proclaim  to  the  astonished  natives,  how 
fortunate  he  has  been  in  finding  such  an  easy  stepping-stone  to  "  success 
in  the  profession." 

Now,  sir,  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  ignorant,  presumptuous  quacks, 
— these  loathsome,  fungoid  excrescences  upon  the  great  body  of  the  pro- 
fession %  They  are  too  far  beneath  the  respectable,  educated  physician,  to 
receive  from  him  the  application  pedis  ad  caudam,  which  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. A  civil  suit  would  be  time  and  money  wasted ;  and  as  for  a  cri- 
minal prosecution,  it  is  found  that  they  confine  their  slanders,  in  which 
they  deal  profusely,  to  those  from  whom  the  truth  cannot  be  elicited  on  a 
trial.  I  believe  the  only  remedy  is  the  Scalpel.  No  cases  can  be  found 
more  deserving  of  attention ;  and  they  can  be  furnished,  and  names  and 
numbers  given.  And  as  you,  unlike  Macbeth,  invoke  no  "  thick  night"  to 
spread  its  "  pall," 

"  That  your  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes  !" 

if  you  will  consent  to  perform  one  or  two  operations,  that  would  expose 
to  the  public  gaze  the  malignity  of  the  complaint,  with  all  its  aggravating 
circumstances,  it  would  teach  the  vile  slanderers  that  they  cannot,  with  im- 
punity, abuse  the  privilege  which  our  very  liberal  laws  grant  them,  of 
practicing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant. 

Laesus  Medicus. 
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Fatal  Case  of  Ovariotomy. 

The  March  number  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  contains  a 
fatal  case  of  operation  for  enlarged  Ovarium,  lately  performed  by  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Vanbeuren,  of  this  city.  This  gentleman  was  the  successful 
operator  in  another  case,  some  two  years  since,  in  which  the  tumor  was 
freely  movable.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  consulting 
surgeon  in  this  case,  and  the  ability  of  the  operator,  we  cannot  but  think 
the  operative  proceeding  to  have  been  entirely  unwarrantable.  The  tumor 
was  so  far  from  being  movable,  that  an  exploratory  incision,  large  enough 
to  admit  the  entire  hand,  was  judged  indispensable  ;  the  mass  was  found 
completely  to  fill  the  pelvis,  and  when  removed  was  discovered  to  be  of  a 
cancerous,  and  consequently  incurable  character  !  We  wish  to  record  our 
humble  protest  against  these  heroic  operations,  in  all  cases  except  those  in 
which  the  tumor  is  freely  and  indisputably  movable,  and  consequently  pe- 
diculated,  or  palpably  vesicular ;  the  latter  may  be  ascertained  by  a  large 
trochar,  and  never  seriously  endangers  life,  as  the  necessary  and  constant 
operation  of  tapping  them  to  draw  off  the  contents  constantly  proves.  We 
have  a  case  now  progressing,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  sack  was  thus 
removed ;  several  months  have  elapsed,  and  it  gives  strong  hopes  of  a 
cure. 


Fatal  Effect  of  Chloroform. 


Dr.  Ingall's,  of  the  United  States  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts, 
has  just  reported  a  fatal  case  of  chloroform  ;  a  very  sad  one,  in  which  a 
magnificent  young  man  of  twenty  was  the  victim :  the  operation  for  which 
it  was  given,  was  the  painful  one  of  removing  the  toe  nail.  Our  own  sen- 
timents are  so  well  known,  on  the  poisonous  nature  of  this  most  danger- 
ous agent,  that  we  can  only  repeat  our  amazement,  that  surgeons  are  so 
bold  as  to  persist  in  the  use  of  it.  Ether,  though  slower  in  its  action,  and 
more  disagreeable,  is  equally  efficacious,  and  should  always  be  used  :  we 
find  it  perfectly  safe,  and  continually  use  it  in  all  cases  requiring  anaes- 
thesia. 

We  were  very  recently  requested  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  a  tumor 
from  the  neck  of  a  delicate  girl,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  important 
vessels,  dipping  under  the  lower  lobe  of  the  parotid,  and  lying  on  the 
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sheath  of  the  great  vessels  :  chloroform  was  given,  and  we  think  the 
gentleman  (a  most  skillful  man,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  use  of 
chloroform)  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  give  it  to  a  similar  patient  again :  she 
was  pulseless,  so  far  as  we  could  perceive,  for  nearly  a  minute :  her  eyes 
were  fixed,  and  her  jaw  dropped  :  there  were  five  practical  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, and  their  faces  were  quite  long  enough  for  good  looks. 

Precisely  a  similar  erent  occurred  in  a  woman,  in  whom  we  assisted  at 
the  removal  of  an  eye,  for  melanosis  :  the  surgeon  was  a  man  of  great 
practical  experience,  and  operative  ability  :  all  present  (a  great  number), 
thought  it  all  over  with  the  patient. 

We  state  these  cases,  not  in  triumph  of  correct  opinion,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  to  the  public :  we  know  the  gentlemen  are  too  honest  and 
humane  to  blame  us,  should  it  revive  unpleasant  memories :  their  patients 
could  not  have  been  in  better  hands  :  both  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
chloroform  and  the  operations. 


SODA  POWDERS. 


PROFESSIONAL  SYMPATHY ;  TEARS  OF  CONTRITION. 

We  very  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  apologizing  for  any  severity  with  which 
we  set  forth  professional  villainy,  because  apologies  imply  conviction  of  error ; 
and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  write  'em  out,  when  we  honestly  believe  'em  due. 
A  few  days  since,  a  sympathizing  professional  brother,  who  affected  not  to  know 
we  had  sketched  him,  asked  us  how  the  Scalpel  was  coming  on ;  meaning,  in  a 
pecuniary  way  :  and  whether  we  didn't  think  it  a  little  too  sharp.  Well  know- 
ing the  origin  of  his  sympathy  to  date  from  a  certain  life  sketch  some  year 
since,  and  feeling  that  he  caught  us  (physiognomically)  a  little  dolorous,  be- 
cause of  an  unusual  dearth  at  that  time,  of  a  good  quality  of  the  bivalve,  we 
told  him  that  we  never  recognised  the  word  fail  in  our  dictionary  :  that  if  his 
Satanic  majesty  (whom  we  always  supposed  a  surgeon,  from  his  alleged  fond- 
ness for  the  cautery)  were  to  send  up  for  a  copy,  we  would  print  one  on  asbes- 
tos paper,  and  send  it  down  to  him,  with  a  pair  of  mica  spectacles  to  read  it 
with  :  so  dearly  beloved  and  sympathizing  brethren,  ye  needn't  shed  another  tear 
for  us :  keep  them  for  yourselves,  for  we  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  need  'em 
before  we've  done  wi'ye. 
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BREECHES  AND  LIBERTY! 

The  following  capital  little  squib  was  composed  by  our  young  friend  Hudi- 
bras,  on  that  grandiloquent  Protest  some  time  since  published  in  the  Tribune, 
ending  with  the  following  stirring  appeal : — "  We  ask  help  of  our  brothers,  bo- 
cause  we  aro  suffering  for  the  principle  of  human  freedom,  for  God  and  the 
right."     This  is  only  a  flea-bite  to  the  rest  of  it. — Ed.  Scalpel. 


Now  in  behalf  of  all  our  spouses, 

And  of  their  right  to  wear  the  trousers, 

Or  if  the  term  be  better,  breeches, 

We  take  up  the  satiric  switches  ; 

As  boson's  mate  in  days  of  yore 

Took  up  the  cat  on  man-of-war  ; 

And  mean  to  lay  it  on  each  biped 

Of  the  male  gender,  till  he's  striped 

As  e'er  was  striped  pig  or  bass, 

Until  each  philanthropic  ass 

Shall,  (whilst  the  whip  his  back  well  tickles,) 

Vote  for  the  Bloomers  and  the  Nichols, 

The  Greens,  the  Grays,  the  Neals,  and  Sills, 

The  Hawleys,  Forbets,  and  Merrills. 

The  Patterns,  Norrises,  and  Trembleys, 

And  others  who  in  their  assemblies, 

Or  over  their  gunpowder  tea, 

Resolve  that  henceforth  they'll  be  free, 

To  think  and  do  as  they  desire, 

Despite  of  tempest,  death,  and  fire, 

Though  they  with  fashion  Irive  to  jar, 

And  make  a  bloody  coup  d'etat, 

Like  him  of  France.    God  bless  the  ladies, 

And  all  the  pretty  little  maidics  ; 

Who  now  and  then  as  fancy  teaches, 

We  see  dressed  up  in  boots  and  breeches, 

Whose  forms  the  new  costume  so  suits, 

Each  one  looks  like  a  puss  in  boots, 

Or,  like  those  nameless  chaps  who  wear  'em, 

And  wait  upon  the  Grand  Turk's  harem. 

Right  noble  ladies,  may  your  cause 

Find  all  protection  from  the  laws  ; 

And  may  our  valiant  Star  gend'arme 

Guard  each  of  you  from  further  harm  ;  — 

Our  Star  gend'arme  !  who're  ready  ever 

To  help  when  the  affray  is  over  ; 

Who  it  would  seem  have  made  a  vow 

Never  to  be  caught  in  a  row. 

May  they  keep  loafers  in  their  places, 

And  stop  their  looking  at  your  graces  ; 

And  kick  the  news-boys  if  they  rumor 

One  to  another,  "  there's  a  Bloomer." 

And  should  you — for  there  is  no  knowing 

What  may  be — say  that  all  the  crowing 

Shall  henceforth  by  the  hens  be  made, 

And  chanticleer  take  up  the  trade 

Of  clucking,  let  that  too  prevail, 

E'en  though  he  has  to  doff  his  tail, 

And  take  the  spurs  from  off  his  legs, 

And  lay  the  best  part  of  the  eggs  ; 

.And  may  the  torn  cats  cease  their  bawling, 

And  tabby  do  the  caterwauling. 

But  we  digress  in  language  vain, — 

Our  theme  deserves  a  nobler  strain. 

"  'Tis  some  months  since  we  thought  our  dress, 

Debarred  us  all  from  happiness  ; 

When  like  our  old  and  worthy  sires, 

We  did  resolve  that  our  desires 

Should  not  be  trammeled,  and  we  thought 

'Twere  best  to  make.our  dresses  short ; 

Which  all  who  see  and  think  aright, 

Know  to  be  graceful  and  quite  light ; 

And  one  which  conscience  makes  quite  clear, 

Is  the  only  one  that's  fit  to  wear  ; 

And  which  without  much  extra  cost, 

Will  give  us  back  all  that's  been  lost, 


(Including  that,  perchance,  which  madam 

In  Eden  caused  to  Father  Adam)  ; 

And  make  us  as  we  ought  to  be 

To  all  intent  and  purpose  free. 

Our  fathers  we  assert  with  pride, 

For  liberty  have  fought  and  died  ; 

Their  sons  inherited  free  votes, 

Their  daughters,  to  doff  petticoats, 

Inherited  the  right  as  well ; 

And  neither  heaven,  earth,  nor  hell, 

Nor  all  the  host  of  vulgar  men 

Shall  make  us  put  them  on  again. 

As  before  said,  our  conscience  here 

Has  made  the  matter  to  us  clear  ; 

This  being  so,  shall  we  be  mute, 

And  bear  in  silence,  whilst  Kossuth 

And  other  foreigners  in  blouses 

Get  money,  and  we  get  no  trousers  ? 

No,  by  the  powers  of  Earth  and  Air, 

The  trousers  we  intend  to  wear  ; 

And  with  them,  through  Broadway  to  go, 

Despite  of  every  New  /ork  Haynau  ; 

For  if  the  mob  whom  we  contemn, 

To  petticoats  do  us  condemn, 

What  better  off  are  we  than  those 

In  foreign  lands,  oppressed  by  Haynaus  ; 

And  why  were  patriots  shot  down, 

At  glorious  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown  j 

Or  why  was  Washington  created, 

And  July's  Fourth,  why  celebrated  ? 

'Twas  all  in  vain,  as  reason  teaches, 

And  worse  than  nought,  without  the  breeches  j 

For,  let  the  fools  say  what  they  will, 

True  freedom  lies  in  breeches  still : 

Freedom,  thou  glorious  boon  of  Heaven, 

To  man  along  with  trousers  given  ; 

Trousers,  henceforth,  shall  ever  be 

The  emblem  of  true  liberty  ; 

And  when  a  hole  in  them  is  found, 

True  liberty  receives  a  wound  : 

Therefore,  'twere  well  to  keep  them  mended, 

That  liberty  may  be  defended, 

And  conscience,  too,  kept  free  from  slipping, 

Because  of  pantaloons  ripping. 

Our  forefathers;  the  good  old  coons, 

We've  said,  did  die  for  pantaloons  ; 

But  somehow,  did  an  error  make, 

When  they  made  Liberty's  goddess  take 

The  petticoats  ;  which,  by-the-bye, 

We  now  proceed  to  rectify. 

Let  Liberty's  goddess,  then,  in  niches, 

Doff  duddies  now,  and  put  on  breeches  ; 

And  poles,  which  liberty's  cap  defaces, 

Hoist  up  the  breeches  in  their  places. 

"Which  gift  mankind  should  hold  most  dear, 

Freedom,  or  trousers,  is  not  clear  ; 

Since  it  would  seem  no  other  dress 

Contains  the  least  of  happiness. 

Hail,  glorious  age  of  reformation, 

Begun  within  this  wonderous  nation ; 

Hail  Mrs.  Nichols,  Smith,  and  Davis, 

Those  pioneers,  who  yet  shall  save  us, 

From  worse  than  chains  and  slavery, 

And  make  us  all,  from  fashion  free. 

Hail  happy  days,  not  now  remote, 

When  men  shall  don  the  petticoat, 
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And  women — oh  .'  the  rapturous  thought, 
Arrayed  in  pantaloons  short, 
Shall  into  glorious  war  embark, 
As  once  did  Madame  Joan  D'Arc ; 
And  leave  each  petticoated  fellow, 
Home,  lullabying  like  Othello  ; 
Oh  now,  forever,  farewell  peace, 
And  the  big  wars  ;  ambition  cease, 
Since  men,  it  seems,  at  last  must  yield 
The  glories  of  the  tented  field  ; 


The  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 

And  the  soul-stirring  bass-drum's  thump, 

Jove's  engines,  and  the  pomp  of  war, 

Farewell,  farewell,  forever  more, 

We  leave  you,  but  our  souls  must  mourn, 

Othello's  occupation's  gone. 

So  men  will  have  to  sing  full  soon, 

When  women  don  the  pantaloon, 

Then  they  will  stand  forth  in  their  might, 

"  For  liberty,  God,  and  the  right." 


DAVID  M.  REESE,  ON  MEDICAL  ETHICS. 

We  find  it  just  about  as  difficult  to  understand  David,  of  the  Gazette,  as  him 
of  Israel :  albeit,  they  are  alike  in  some  particulars.  He,  of  old,  was  smitten 
with  the  bea*uty  of  Bathsheba,  and  somewhat  given  to  fiddling  and  dancing. 
How  far  our  cotemporary  is  now  given  to  the  admiration  of  the  sex,  we  know 
not ;  but  we  should  advise  him  not  to  attempt  the  polka.  He  is  like  to  have  as 
much  trouble  with  us,  as  his  illustrious  namesake  had  with  Absalom ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  it  will  end  in  bringing  him  about  the  same  amount  of  consola- 
tion ;  we  dare  say,  he  will  soon  wish  we  had  met  the  same  fate.  He  devotes 
over  a  page  of  his  first  April  number,  to  discussing  the  ethics  of  Dr.  Mott's  ad- 
vertisement, drawing  public  attention  to  his  clinique ;  and  gives  a  list  of  five 
"advertising  doctors,"  of  which  our  illustrious  preceptor  comes  first,  and  our 
humble  self,  second.  We  give  half  of  it  here,  with  two  additions,  which,  if  it 
strike  David  as  an  improvement  in  candor,  will  doubtless  hold  us  excused,  in  his 
opinion,  for  not  naming  the  other  three  in  this  revised  list.  1st.  Valentine  Mott, 
M.D.,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  late  President  of  the  University 
Medical  Department,  and  now  Professor,  &c,  of  the  same.  2d.  Willard 
Parker,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Crosby  street  College.  3d.  David  M.  Reese, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  775  Broadway,  left  hand  as  you  go 
up  (see  the  front  page,  at  the  top).  4th.  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.D.  of  Rutgers 
Medical  College,  New  York,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel,  112  Grand  street,  two  doors 
West  of  Broadway,  see  advertisements.  Fiddle-de-de,  my  reverend  friend 
David  ;  our  excellent  preceptor,  and  you,  and  I,  are  all  ready  and  able  to  blow 
our  own  trumpets,  and  to  take  all  the  fees  we  can  get.  The  only  difference 
between  us,  is,  that  we  are  no  hypocrite  :  we  have  a  better  medium  than  any 
of  you  :  we  care  as  little  for  ye  all,  as  for  a  puff  of  smoke  :  it  is  doubtful,  if  your 
skill  in  advertising  is  not  quite  equal  to  your  neighbors ;  we  shall  have  to  put  you 
in  the  next  edition  of  the  "  Humbugs  of  New  York."'  As  we  have  often  told  our 
readers,  this  journal  answers  the  purpose  admirably  for  us ;  and  we  can  find  a 
little  room,  now  and  then,  for  the  Academy  and  Gazette,  and  those  gentlemen 
who  wear  the  "  Professional  Ermine  :"  you  must  use  the  bivalve  more  freely,  or 
you  will  be  constantly  running  your  nose  on  the  Scalpel. 


The  meanest  thing  this  century  has  produced  is  Puseyism :  it  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  Christian  religion  as  a  beautiful  bride  does  to  a  superannu- 
ated harlot. 
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THE  SMALLEST  FAVORS  THANKFULLY  RECEIVED. 

The  illustrious  Editor  of  the  New  York  Musical  Times,  gives  us  the  following 
"  Dr.  Dixon  can  report  a  case,  a  simple  detail  of  facts,  well ;  with  clearness  and 
brevity;  but  his  editorial  gossip  is  occasionally  wild,  frequently  abusive,  re- 
markable for  personality,  of  elegant  expression,  but  not  very  cleanly  imagina- 
tion ;  an  odd  mixture  of  distorted  fact,  and  unregulated  fancy,  flowers  and 
filth,  learning  and  folly;  he  is  the  Thelites  of  the  mpdioal  profession,  hearing 
much  abuse,  yet  railing  vigorously,  spite  of  the  hard  knocks  it  brings  him.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  independence  and  talent  of  the  Editor  gives  to  his  pages 
much  interest,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  that  a  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers endure  the  evil,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  by  which  it  is  accompanied."' 
Richard  Storrs  is  a  good  creature,  and  we'll  tell  him  an  anecdote.  He  says 
we're  good  at  railing :  we'll  give  a  sample.  There  used  to  be  a  very  miserable 
specimen  of  humanity,  some  four  feet  high,  and  the  proprietor,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  such  people,  of  a  very  spiteful  temper.  One  day,  he  got  very  angry,  as 
usual,  at  some  trifle,  and  began  to  curse  his  imaginary  enemy,  a  powerful  and 
good  natured  young  creature,  of  some  six  feet  four  in  his  stockings ;  and  finally 
wound  up  with  the  expression :  '  I  could  kick  you  with  an  appetite.'  The 
two  were  standing  near  a  rail  fence ;  our  young  Hercules  very  quietly  lifted 
up  his  spiteful  little  friend,  and  placing  him  gently  on  the  top  rail ;  '  Now,  Billy, 
you  may  kick  me  if  you  like  :' — we'll  let  Richard  apply  it. 


SYRUP  OF  SARSAPARILLA  A  COSMETIC. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  by  a  correspondent : — "  I  can  testify 
to  the  wonderful  effect  of  this  Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla ;  taking  a  glass  of  it,  I  felt  a 
new  spirit  within  me,  and  by  repeating  the  dose  in  a  short  time,  I  was  comfort- 
ably fuddled.  Now,  any  man  of  common  sense  can  see  how  beneficial  and  well 
suited  to  the  diseases  of  young  infants,  and  delicate  females,  this  must  be.  Get 
the  dear  creatures  tipsy,  and  they  forget  their  troubles :  they  are  then  quiet, 
and  can  be  left  alone :  of  course,  if  the  doctors  let  people  alone,  they 
generally  get  well.  As  for  a  cosmetic,  it  is  unequalled :  my  wife  drank 
one-quarter  of  a  bottle,  and  certainly  had  no  occasion  to  paint  her  cheeks  that 
evening,  had  she  been  so  inclined  :  her  face  had  the  bloom  of  the  rose,  the  nose 
not  excepted  ;  of  course,  she  'took  a  little  too  much'  at  one  time.  It  operates 
with  quite  as  much  certainty,  'if  used  in  moderation;'  but  then  it  tinges 
the  nose  and  cheeks  more  delicately.  But  it  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to 
many  different  uses :  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  it  will  ferment  in  two  hours, 
and  the  finest  sparkling  root  beer  appears :  carry  the  fermentation  a  little 
farther,  and  you  have  good  vinegar,  which  is  excellent  to  apply  to  the  head  and 
bowels,  when  they  are  bloated  from  the  effects  of  the  fermentation  of  the  sarsa- 
parilla inside.  By  placing  the  contents  of  a  bottle  in  a  tea-kettle,  you  can  dis- 
til off  half  a  pint  of  '  aqua  mirabilisf  otherwise  rum,  and  there  will  be  left 
another  of  molasses.  Oh !  but  it  is  a  great  medicine,  and  like  Professor  An- 
derson's famous  trick,  it  all  comes  out  of  one  jug  !  C.  J.  W." 
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DR.  REESE'S  GOOD  CUR. 

That  accommodating  correspondent  of  David's  has  again  been  busy  writing 
him  an  approving  answer  to  his  article  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Gazette, 
on  "  Medical  Advertising  :"'  he  is  a  most  admirable  cur,  like  Ariel,  always  ready 
to  do  his  master's  bidding.  "  Be't,  to  fly  [to  dodge],  to  dive,  to  jump  into  the 
abyss,"  it's  all  the  same  :  like  a  well-trained  dog,  he's  off  after  the  bone,  as  soon 
as  David  throws  it :  truth  to  say,  we  are  most  wickedly  inclined  to  believe,  he 
often  jumps  after  it,  a  little  before  it  is  thrown.  His  bark  is  so  confoundedly 
like  his  master's,  that  we  think,  this  time,  he's  got  his  foot  under  his  own  col- 
lar, and  a  piece  of  the  same  bone  in  his  mouth.  Dr.  Parker  is,  doubtless,  quite 
satisfied  with  his  apology,  and  will  be  a  good  boy  now,  henceforth ;  his  adver- 
tisements have  answered  such  a  capital  purpose,  that  he  can  afford  to  be  good. 
Candidus  (the  curs  name)  tells  David,  that  "  he  despairs  of  the  academy  doing 
anything :"  it's  very  probable  the  academy  is  by  this  time  pretty  much  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking;  they  are  pretty  sick,  and  have  no  more  money  with 
which  to  pay  the  newspapers  and  directories  their  bills  :  the  plan  didn't  prove 
quite  so  profitable  as  the  clinique  method  :  that  beat  'em  all — Barnum  and  Pro- 
fessor Anderson  included.  "In  many  cases,"'  says  the  cur,  "the  patients,  at- 
tracted by  these  clinique  advertisements,  are  persons  abundantly  able  to  pay : 
— aye,  aye,  there's  the  rub: — yes,  we've  seen  'em  there  :  after  being  questioned 
in  the  adjoining  room  (not  where  the  bear  dances,  but  where  he's  kept  before 
he  comes  in),  the  cur  says :  "  they  are  instructed  to  call  at  the  professors  office, 
if  unwilling  to  be  called  paupers,  &c."  Walk  up  to  the  captain's  office,  and 
settle )  hey,  Mr.  Gazette  ?  if  they  would  only  come  up  to  775  !  Oh !  David, 
David !  you  impose  sadly  on  that  good  dog  :  you'll  kill  him  with  overwork  :  we'll 
have  the  law  against  cruelty  to  animals  enforced  against  you.  Carry  your  own 
bones,  David.  Come  down,  and  we'll  give  you  some  Shrewsbury's  :  they'll  help 
you. 


A  DOSE  OF  GUNPOWDER  AND  SHOT. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  profession,  who  have  not,  in  the  commencement  of 
practice,  felt  the  effect  of  ignorance  and  impudence,  when  brought  into  collision 
with  a  certain  class  of  senior  consultants ;  they  belong  to  the  reptile  order,  as 
described  in  our  early  numbers.  Our  venerable  and  dignified  friend,  Dr.  Til- 
den,  of  Sandusky,  in  his  early  practice,  fairly  met  one  of  the  genus,  on  occasion 
of  both  being  called  to  a  woman  who  had  swallowed  a  handful  of  shot.  These 
of  course,  required  no  other  attention  than  to  be  let  alone  :  and  Dr.  Tilden  was 
about  to  say  so  to  the  husband,  a  fussy  little  fool,  when  the  second  physician 
arrived.  He  was  a  notorious  quack,  and  instantly  saw  the  capacity  of  the  hus- 
band, and  determined  to  make  "an  impression."  Making  a  great  number  of 
useless  inquiries,  and  digging  the  poor  creature's  bowels  with  his  huge  paws,  he 
finally  proposed,  after  frightening  her  and  her  stupid  little  ass  of  a  husband  half 
to  death,  that  they  should  retire  to  consult.  Dr.  T.,  perceiving  he  would  be 
driven  to  the  wall,  if  he  did  not  prescribe,  inquired  if  there  was  any  gunpowder 
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in  the  house.  On  the  affirmative  answer  being  given,  he  gravely  proposed  to 
put  some  into  the  patient's  mouth,  and  shutting  it  with  a  plaster  to  ignite  the 
powder  by  the  electric  spark,  assuring  the  doctor  and  the  husband,  that  it  was 
the  most  suitable  prescription  he  could  make. 


VAGARIES  OF  SURGICAL  GENIUS. 

'Tis  curious  to  see  how  variously  "  the  longing  after  immortality"  attacks  the 
children  of  genius :  "  scorning  the  base  degrees  by  which  they  did  ascend,"  like 
the  slipped  falcon,  they  fix  their  eye  upon  the  loftiest  quarry,  and  make  the  poor 
children  of  earth  dizzy  with  their  sublime  flights  of  genius :  but  we  speak 
metaphorically,  and  must  come  down  a  peg  or  so.  One  of  the  surgical  falcons 
of  the  New  York  Hospital,  has  found  a  quarry  worthy  of  his  aspirations,  and 
one  that  throws  the  ex-professor  and  his  appendix  vermiformis;  with  its  stony 
contents;  completely  into  the  shade.  There  is  a  case  elaborately  reported  in  the 
Medical  Times,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  sermon  of 
the  last  century,  in  which  sixteen  operations  !  were  performed  for  drilling  a 
stone  in  the  bladder  of  a  patient  in  that  institution !  it  took  four  months,  and 
the  man  lived !  We  advise  the  Falcon  to  '  take  a  contract'  in  some  deep  cut 
for  a  railroad ;  he'd  be  invaluable.  The  stone  was  palpably  unfit,  in  size  and 
hardness,  for  lithotrity :  the  patient  should  have  been  cut :  he  would  not  have 
incurred  one  quarter  the  danger  from  cutting;  that  he  did  from  irritation  and 
the  chloroform.  How  do  they  manage  consultations  down  there  %  Close  cor- 
porations are  unwholesome  for  science  and  humanity. 


A  HUMOROUS  NOTE. 

Editor  Scalpel: 

My  Dear  Sir, — Will  you,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Scalpel,  request 
your  readers,  while  examining  my  advertisement,  to  stand  on  their  heads  1  The 
devil,  (that  is  the  printers,)  has  placed  the  cut  wrong  side  up ;  and  unless  the 
Scalpel  is  reversed,  which  would  be  innovating  the  "  order  of  things,"  the  in- 
tention cannot  be  understood.  But  in  constructing  the  notice,  which  appears 
necessary  from  the  circumstance,  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate,  that  by  con- 
tinuing in  that  situation,  with  their  digits  in  the  air,  the  hernia  would  be  cured 
without  a  truss,  or  that  the  ladies  who  are  afflicted  would  be  relieved  without  an 
abdominal  supporter  ;  the  eye  must  be  kept  in  the  direction  of  the  business,  or 
our  philanthropy,  like  our  bowels,  would  find  some  hole  to  escape.  Prevention, 
it  is  said,  is  better  than  cure  ;  but,  my  dear  sir,  the  reverse  is  exactly  what  we 
wish  to  practice.  If  all  mankind  knew  themselves,  doctors  would  not  be  want- 
ed, and  truss-makers,  it  is  likely,  would  be  obliged  to  make  their  trusses  con- 
form to  their  advertisements.  But  without  moralising,  which  is  sometimes  worse 
than  quack  doctoring,  let  us  have  men  and  things  as  they  are,  and  when  we  ad- 
vertise our  trusses  let  us  have  them  "  right  side  up." 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Sanderson. 
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ARE  THEY  HUNGRY  IN  HEAVEN  1 

An  affecting  anecdote  is  out,  impressively  illustrating  the  starving  system  so 
insanely  pursued  by  some  of  our  fanatical  brethren.  A  delicate  child  was 
reduced  by  one  of  them,  to  the  verge  of  death,  by  the  deprivation  of  all 
nourishment,  save  cracker,  and  barley  water.  One  day,  the  child  looked 
earnestly  into  the  face  of  her  grief- stricken  mother,  and  to  her  sad  inquiry  of 
the  subject  of  her  thoughts,  replied,  "  dear  mother,  I  was  thinking  if  people 
were  ever  hungry  in  Heaven."  The  mother  assured  her  they  were  not,  when 
the  child  replied  :  "  then,  mother,  if  it  were  not  for  leaving  you  and  little  sister, 
it  would  not  be  so  hard  to  die,  would  it  V  This  anecdote  is  true  :  we  know  the 
parties :  the  child  died. 


JOHN  RANDOLPH'S  IDEA  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  once  invited  John  Randolph  to  dine ;  when  the  wine 
was  circulating,  one  of  the  gentlemen  requested  to  know  the  opinion  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph had  formed  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  England.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, for  some  time  evaded  the  necessity  of  an  answer,  and  finally  begged  to 
be  excused:  the  gentlemen,  however,  being  the  more  stimulated  to  know  the 
opinion  of  so  remarkable  a  man,  urged  it  quite  as  far  as  good  breeding  would 
allow,  assuring  Mr.  R.  (quite  superfluously,  as  all  who  knew  him  will  agree),  that 
he  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  giving  offence.  He  finally  agreed  to  give 
his  views,  and  when  profound  silence  was  obtained,  in  that  voice  of  his,  uttered 
these  words:  "I  think  your  higher  classes  are  in  heaven;  your  middle  class  in 
purgatory ;  and  your  lower  class  in  hell" 


THE   MORMON  BIBLE  AND  HAHNEMANN'S. 

The  following  exquisite  retort  of  a  medical  friend  of  ours,  was  made  to  an 
impertinent  inquiry  by  a  priest,  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  Organon  %  u  No," 
replied  our  friend,  somewhat  shortly.  "  Then,  allow  me  to  assure  you.  you  do 
yourself  and  your  patients  great  injustice ;  you  should  study  it  closely."  "  Pray," 
replied  our  friend.  c;  did  you  ever  read  Joe  Smith's  Mormon  Bible  V'  "  Certainly 
not,"  replied  his  offended  reverence.  "  Why,  I  am  astonished  at  your  apathy,"  re- 
plied the  querist;  "you  do  yourself  and  your  people  great  injustice;  you  should 
read  it  immediately." 


SCIENTIFIC  PUNCTUATION. 

There  are  some  special  amusements  connected  with  journalizing;  one  of 
which,  and  no  small  one  either,  is  the  volunteer  corrections  you  occasionally 
receive  from  the  compositor :  but  the  punctuation  is  rich ;  they  make  hay  of 
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your  ideas.  We  once  heard  the  following  rule  advanced  by  the  "  devil"  of  a 
country  printing  office :  "  I  set  up,"  said  he,  "as  long  as  I  can  hold  my  breath, 
and  put  in  a  comma ;  when  I  gape,  I  put  in  a  semi-colon ;  when  I  sneeze,  a 
colon  :  and  when  I  want  to  take  another  chew  of  tobacco,  I  insert  a  period." 
This  would  about  suit  the  intellectual  efforts  of  some  of  our  clerical  brethren. 


HOMEOPATHY  AND  SUNBEAMS. 

The  Relations  of  Homeopathy  to  Chemistry,  by  Joseph  T.  Curtis,  M.D.,  an 
Address,  &c,  pp.  20.  The  only  thing  that  forcibly  arrested  our  attention  in 
this  address,  was  the  vignette  at  its  end — a  pair  of  scales  suspended  by  a  hand 
issuing  from  clouds  darting  sunbeams!  It  would  have  been  well,  had  the  author 
stated  whether  the  scales  were  designed  to  weigh  the  theory,  or  the  sunbeams ; 
in  either  case,  however,  we  suppose  the  clouds  are  quite  able  to  support  the 
weight. 


A  DOCTOR'S  LEGACY. 

The  following  expressive  reply  was  made  by  a  physician  of  this  city  to  the  in- 
quiry of  a  patient,  "  what  property  a  deceased  and  learned  professional  brother 
had  left :"  "  Nothing,  my  dear  madam,  but  a  few  books — and  a  skeleton." 


There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  decking  the  infant  dead  with  flowers,  that  always 
appeals  sensibly  to  the  heart.  The  philosopher  knows  that  their  delicate  tints  and 
lovely  fragrance,  depends  upon  an  organism  formed  from  the  same  elements  with  the 
body  they  adorn  ;  but  that  they  are  only  a  little  more  evanescent  than  it,  is  apparent  to 
the  most  thoughtless :  they  speak  the  fleeting  nature  of  life,  far  more  eloquently  than 
the  harsh  accents  that  too  often  jar  upon  the  grief-stricken  heart  of  the  mother,  and  add 
to  her  misery,  without  comforting  her  soul.  An  incident  occurred  to  us  whilst  visit- 
ing a  professional  brother  in  the  country,  that  showed  their  influence  most  sensibly :  all 
his  efforts  had  not  been  successful  in  saving  one  of  the  doomed  victims  of  hydrocepha- 
lus :  he  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  result,  but  still  more  deeply  grieved  at  the  desire 
expressed  by  the  mother  of  the  infant  to  a  friend,  that  he  would  not  attend  the  funeral : 
she  was  a  very  poor,  young,  and  uneducated  woman  ;  and  my  friend,  a  highly  refined 
and  sincerely  conscientious  physician ;  'twas  but  the  old  difficulty,  and  our  usual  bitter 
draught ;  she  could  not  appreciate  her  physician.  I  never  saw  a  man  more  deeply 
wounded  when  this  was  told  him.  Having  an  elegant  green- house,  and  knowing  all  the 
parties,  I  begged  him  to  let  me  arrange  the  matter  ;  his  wife,  at  my  suggestion,  made  a 
beautiful  wreath  of  flowers,  and  handing  it  to  the  venerable  and  excellent  man  who  was 
to  officiate,  begged  him  to  place  it  around  the  face  of  the  infant :  the  mild  and  dignified 
old  man  quietly  told  her  the  doctor  had  sent  it,  and  begged  her  permission  to  show 
the  last  delicate  attention  to  his  little  pet,  who  could  now  no  longer  admire  his  darling 
flowers.  They  were  placed  in  their  intended  position,  and  as  the  clergyman  finished  a 
short  and  touching  address  on  our  mutual  duties  and  dependence,  and  the  character  of 
the  good  physician,  which  was  pre-eminently  my  friend's,  with  the  beautiful  quotation 
of  Beattie's — "  On  the  cold  cheek  of  death,  smiles  and  roses  are  blending,"  &c,  I  could 
scarcely  determine  whether  the  mother  was  most  grieved,  at  the  loss  of  her  darling,  or 
her  injustice  to  her  physician ;  her  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  her  subsequent  attach- 
ment, evinced  the  success  of  my  little  artifice  to  find  the  well  of  feeling  and  truth, 
through  the  power  of  eloquence  and  beauty. 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  CXXI. — The  more  palpable  Substances  that  compose  our  Bodies  :  Intro- 
dwtory  to  the  Structure  and  Mode  of  Growth  of  the  various  Parts. 

"An  intellectual  being  should  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  his  body,  as  with 
that  of  the  government  of  his  country." — Ed.  Scalpel. 

When  the  reader  shall  thoroughly  understand  and  believe  the  fact,  that 
the  substance  that  forms  cancer  and  tubercles  or  scrofulous  consumption, 
is  almost  identical' in  its  chemical  nature  and  appearance  with  albumen  or 
white  of  egg,  and  that  all  the  varieties  of  food  we  eat,  whether  of  animal 
or  vegetable  origin,  are  actually  reduced  by  digestion  into  this  one  simple 
substance  before  it  can  be  taken  up  into  the  blood-vessels,  he  will  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  importance  of  investigating  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  this  wondrous  power  of  election  by  the  animal  tissues,  wherein 
life  and  death  are  so  intimately  associated.  Were  it  not  for  the  melan- 
choly results,  in  the  destruction  of  life  and  the  perpetuation  of  ignorance, 
one  might  be  pardoned  a  sneer  at  the  wretched  efforts  of  the  miserable 
creatures  who  flood  the  public  with  their  boastful  guides — Homeopathic 
— Hydropathic — Mesmeric  and  Astrologic — from  Dr.  Kirby  to  the  illus- 
trous  Roback ;  one  would  think  that  the  faculty  of  reason  had  fled  the 
earth !  When  we  see  judges  from  the  bench,  who  are  to  determine  the 
value  of  evidence  involving  the  life  and  death  of  a  fellow-being,  descend- 
ing from  the  dignity,  of  their  office  and  becoming  dupes  to  designing  and 
mercenary  men ;  and  others  who  have  assumed  the  office  of  spiritual 
guides  to  their  species,  propagating  the  absurdest  and  most  monstrous 
assertions  of  a  visionary  and  dishonest  charlatan,  or  an  unlettered  peas- 
ant, and  a  host  of  half-educated  physicians — banding  together  in  aca- 
demic (!)  associations  for  their  pecuniary  advancement,  and  attempting  to 
extort  collectively  from  a  credulous  public  that  respect  which  an  im- 
mense majority  of  their  number  might  in  vain  demand  as  individuals — 
the  task  of  presenting  in  their  naked  simplicity,  the  laws  of  health  and 
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disease,  as  discovered  by  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  redeemed  our 
noble  calling  from  almost  universal  corruption,  would  seem  truly  a  work 
of  hopelessness  if  not  actual  fatuity.  The  stupid  assent  that  has  been  so 
long  yielded  to  medical  men  even  when  making  the  most  extravagant 
pretensions — pretensions  that  would  have  been  so  scrutinized  by  common 
sense  as  to  expose  their  palpable  absurdity,  had  they  been  advanced 
with  equal  impudence  in  any  other  character,  has  fairly  gained  for  the 
community  a  reputation  that  merits  no  other  name  than  absolute  gul- 
libility— and  can  only  be  equaled  by  the  blind  credulity  yielded  to 
the  Romish  priest  and  his  feeble  minded  offspring — the  Puseyite.  Big 
pills  and  little  pills — Bitters  and  Sarsaparilla — Cod  liver  Oil  and 
Swaim's  Panacea — King  James — Prince  Hohenloe — Mesmer  —  Mrs. 
Fish,  Jackson  Davis,  and  Dr.  Gray,  versus  the  Laws  of  Nature  and 
common  sense — is  a  plain  statement  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  war 
we  are  waging. 

That  this  body  so  wisely  adapted  by  the  amazing  extent  of  its  sensi- 
tive surface  to  convey  the  warnings  of  approaching  harm  ;  its  senses  of 
hearing,  vision,  and  smell,  effective  far  beyond  the  power  of  its  nearer 
sentinels,  taste  and  feeling  ;  the  busy  and  ceaseless  action  of  its  powerful 
heart  with  its  life-giving  lungs  ;  its  myriads  of  distributing  arteries  to 
convey  to  every  part  the  material  of  its  growth,  the  veins  to  return  it, 
its  ever-acting  absorbents — Its  vast  excreting  surfaces  to  remove  the  sur- 
plus : — that  so  sublime  a  result  of  Creative  Power  and  Wisdom  should  be 
subjected  to  the  machinations  and  devices  of  such  specimens  of  moral 
obliquity  as  these  mountebanks,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  uni- 
versal ignorance  of  the"  natural  laws  of  healthful  existence,  and  the  in- 
evitable result  of  their  non-observance — disease  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body.  However  hopeless  the  task,  we  shall  proceed  in  our  attempt, 
with  confidence  that  we  shall  reach  a  moiety  of  the  people,  and  save  per- 
haps a  few  lives  from  the  heartless  operation  of  quackery. 

The  assertion  with  which  we  commence  this  article,  is,  one  would  think, 
sufficiently  astonishing  to  enlist  the  attention  of  every  enlightened  mind. 
That  albumen  contains  every  element  of  the  animal  body,  is  conclusively 
illustrated  by  the  evolution  of  the  chick  in  the  egg  ;  for  in  it  there  is  no 
other  substance,  yet  the  perfect  animal  in  due  time  comes  forth  with  its 
seventeen  elements,  composing  the  various  parts  of  its  body — see  our  last 
article  in  the  May  number.  The  other  assertion  with  regard  to  the  substance 
of  Cancer  and  Tubercle,  has  been  proved  by  analysis,  and  set  forth  in  the 
article  on  Scrofula  and  Cancer.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  four 
articles  on  the  Elementary  Substances  of  our  Bodies — forming  the  leaders 
of  the  last  four  numbers,  were  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  seventeen 
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chemical  elements  of  the  animal  frame.  We  were  unwilling  to  address  our 
readers  in  the  usual  manner  of  our  modern  philanthropic  reformers,  and 
require  them  to  yield  assent  to  our  mere  assertions : — We  therefore  com- 
menced the  subject  at  the  beginning,  drawing  freely  on  the  highest  au- 
thorities in  chemistry  and  physiology,  for  proof  of  every  assertion  ad- 
vanced. 

Our  business  now,  is  with  the  more  palpable  substances,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  combined  in  the  visible  parts  or  tissues  of  the  body, 
Digestion  must  of  necessity  precede  all  other  subsequent  operations  in 
the  body,  as  it  is  that  process  that  dissolves  our  food,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  and  renders  it  liquid  and  capable  of  the  formative  action 
of  the  arteries.  We  cannot  begin  with  albumen,  because  it  is  greatly 
exceeded  in  quantity  by  another  constituent  of  the  body,  viz. — water. 

Dr.  Pereira  commences  his  essay  in  this  simple  manner  : — "  The  sub- 
stances employed  by  man  as  food  consist  of  certain  compound  bodies, 
termed  Alimentary  Principles,  which  by  their  mixture  or  union,  consti- 
tute our  ordinary  foods :  these,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  shall  de- 
nominate Compound  Aliments.  Thus  meat  (a  compound  aliment)  consists 
principally  of  fibrine,  albumen,  gelatine,  hgematosin,  fat  and  water,  (ali- 
mentary principles).  Wheat  (a  compound  aliment)  is  composed  of 
starch,  gluten,  sugar,  and  gum  (alimentary  principles)."  We  have  al- 
ready given  tables  of  the  amount  of  the  element  principally  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  muscle,  viz.,  nitrogen,  in  different  articles  of  food. 
We  shall  now  consider  an  article  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

Water  is  the  first  alimentary  principle  we  shall  examine ;  following, 
as  heretofore,  Dr.  Pereira's  arrangement.  As  three-fourths  of  the  human 
body  is  composed  of  water,  it  will  be  evident  enough  that  so  far  as  bulk 
is  concerned,  water  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  to  the  continu- 
ance of  life ;  this  is  sufficiently  proved  in  cholera,  where  the  motion  of 
the  heart  often  stops  for  want  of  fluidity  in  the  blood,  in  five  or  six 
hours  from  the  attack.  We  have  several  times  seen  death  occur  in 
that  disease  in  less  time,  from  the  first  watery  discharge  from  the  bowels 
— and  we  have  arrested  death  for  nearly  a  day  by  injecting  the  blood- 
vessels with  warm  water. 

Few  vegetables,  and  no  animals  of  the  higher  class  at  least,  can  be 
revived,  after  their  organisms  are  thoroughly  dried.  "  Water,"  says  Dr. 
Prout,  "enters  into  the  composition  of  most  organized  bodies,  in  two 
separate  forms ;  it  may  constitute  an  essential  element  of  a  substance,  as 
of  sugar,  starch,  albumen,  &c,  in  the  dryest  states ;  in  which  case  the 
water  cannot  be  separated  without  destroying  the  hydrated  compound. 
Or  water  'may  constitute  an  accidental  ingredient  of  a  substance — as  of 
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sugar,  starch,  albumen,  &c,  in  their  moist  states ;  in  which  case  more  or 
less  of  the  water  may  frequently  be  removed  without  destroying  the 
essential  properties  of  the  compound."  All  the  actually  fluid  part  of  the 
blood  is  water ;  the  albumen,  the  fibrine,  and  the  red  globules  are  not 
fluids.  It  has  been  well  proved  by  innumerable  instances  of  voluntary 
and  forced  abstinence,  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  we  drink  is  un- 
necessary ;  the  absurd  ideas  advanced  by  those  fanatical  enthusiasts  the 
hydropathists,  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  such  vast  quantities  of  "  the 
universal  solvent  to  dissolve  the  disease  and  drench  it  out  of  the  body," 
is  well  worthy  the  depth  of  their  intellectual  researches.  Nature  has 
fixed  the  required  quantity  and  given  the  natural  instinct  to  incite  and 
control  the  desire  for  it.  All  forced  habits  are  to  be  deprecated.  We 
have  seen  and  treated  several  cases  of  obstinate  ulcers,  induced  by  the 
development  of  a  scrofulous  habit  and  its  frequent  consequence  the  forma- 
tion of  ulcers,  the  direct  result  of  these  people's  insane  operations,  re- 
ducing the  natural  tone  and  contractility  of  the  solids  by  saturating  the 
system  and  weakening  the  digestive  power  by  floods  of  water  ;  and  then 
disgusting  the  appetite  by  the  miserably  chosen  and  cooked  "  luxuries"  of 
the  water-cure  establishments.  One  case  of  dropsy  of  the  uterus,  and 
several  of  violent  flooding  were  the  direct  results  of  a  number  of  weeks 
residence  at  some  of  these  establishments.  Both  beef  and  wine,  with  the 
liberal  local  use  of  caustic,  were  the  very  opposite  means  successfully 
resorted  to  in  the  treatment.  In  fevers,  on  the  contrary,  water  is  the 
natural  remedy  :  a  remedy  instinctively  demanded,  and  highly  useful. 
It  always  dilutes  and  cools  the  blood,  and  lessens  its  stimulating  qua- 
lity :  here,  moreover,  it  is  a  useful  diluent  and  stimulus  to  the  bladder 
and  skin :  the  two  most  active  means  of  throwing  out  the  noxious  salts, 
always  more  or  less  retained  in  fever ;  of  this  we  shall  speak  at  length 
hereafter,  when  treating  on  the  different  fevers. 

Water  is  the  natural  drink  of  man,  says  Dr.  Pereira,  and  we  think  few 
will  be  inclined  to  dissent  from  so  evident  a  proposition ;  in  health,  it 
answers  every  demand  of  nature,  and  it  is  only  when  the  body  is  debili- 
tated by  grief,  or  disease,  or  sudden  and  prolonged  fatigue,  that  wine  or 
spirituous  liquors,  by  the  more  rapid  supply  of  hydrogen  and  consequent 
stimulus  to  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  can  answer  any  rational  end.  In 
the  aged  and  scrofulous  and  debilitated  subject,  wine  and  brandy  aid  the 
powers  of  digestion,  and  enable  the  stomach  to  bear  food  it  would  not 
tolerate  without  such  aid.  Nor  is  there  any  other  substitute  ;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  repudiate  their  use,  will  soon  show  the  results  of  want 
of  scientific  knowledge  of  a  profession  whose  professors  should  be  above 
all  fanatical  influences.     It  is  by  sound  education  in  the  laws  of  health 
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that  the  results  of  drunkenness  can  best  be  shown  ;  its  loathsome  and  re- 
volting front,  with  that  of  its  twin  sister  of  equal  filthiness  and  power  to 
emasculate  body  and  mind — tobacco,  can  best  be  appreciated  by  that  man 
whose  taste  and  sensibilities  have  been  cultivated  and  refined  by  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  that  system,  which  when  it  came  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  was  disfigured  by  no  vile  habit.  Smell  the  breath,  and  look  at 
the  spread  and  disfigured  mouth  and  discolored  teeth  of  a  tobacco-smoker 
or  chewer,  and  tell  me,  gentle  maiden,  if  you  would  as  lief  have  him  as  a 
lover,  as  a  specimen  of  his  sex  of  equal  physical  perfection,  not  afflicted 
with  the  vices. 

We  shall  not  extend  our  remarks  here,  on  the  dietetics  of  water  nor 
its  various  qualities  or  impurities.  It  is  composed,  as  we  have  already 
said,  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas.  Whether  water  is  decomposed  by  the 
internal  powers  of  the  body,  and  yields  up  its  elements  to  form  the 
tissues,  is  not  known ;  though  this  power  being  known  to  be  possessed  by 
plants,  it  is  not  probable  nature  has  left  a  higher  department  of  her 
organized  kingdom  without  it.  Water,  of  course,  will  not  support  life : 
its  certain  use  is  to  distend  the  blood-vessels,  and  to  furnish  a  medium  for 
rendering  plastic  and  conveying  the  solid  parts  from  one  part  to  another^ 
and  carrying  them,  when  no  longer  useful,  out  of  the  system.  Thus  it 
converts  the  uric  acid  of  the  system  into  urea,  by  dissolving  it,  and 
throws  it  out  of  the  system,  ridding  it  of  a  salt,  when  too  long  retained, 
of  depressing  and  deadly  influence.  It  liquefies  the  solid  and  surplus  por- 
tions of  our  solid  food,  and  allows  them  a  ready  passage  along  the  intes- 
tines. In  birds  and  snakes,  which  drink  little  water,  we  find  abundance  of 
uric  acid,  whilst  in  man  and  water-loving  animals,  urea  only  is  found ; 
this  is  important  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  but  cannot  be  dilated  on 
here  :  our  object  now  being  solely  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  various  tissues  of  the  body. 

To  concentrate  and  fix  the  reader's  attention  on  this  subject,  we  pass 
over  all  the  aliments  in  Dr.  Pereira's  classification,  gum,  sugar,  starch, 
the  vegetable  acids,  alcohol,  the  fixed  oils  (fat  and  its  uses  we  have 
already  treated  of), — and  pass  at  once  to  the  three  great  bases  of  the  ani- 
mal body, — Albumen,  Fibrine,  and  Casein.  In  the  February  number, 
when  speaking  of  Nitrogen  Gas,  that  great  basis  of  muscle,  we  spoke  at 
some  length  of  these  three  substances  as  collectively  constituting  the  sub- 
stance called  Protein,  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying,  "  I  hold  the  first 
place."  This  word,  the  reader  will  remember,  is  only  used  for  con- 
venience :  we  mean,  when  we  say  Protein,  the  three  substances,  Albu- 
men, Fibrine,  and  Casein ;  they  are  almost  identical  in  their  elements. 
We  must  refer  the  intellectual  reader  to  our  tables  of  the  qualities  of 
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the  reel  meats  as  necessary  to  what  follows  on  the  various  tissues. 
Vegetables,  says  Liebeg,  contain  principles  identical  in  the  amount 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  composing  them,  with  animal  Fi- 
brine,  Albumen,  and  Casein.  All  the  food  we  eat,  remember,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  is  resolved  into  Protein.  It  therefore  follows, 
that  this  single  substance  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  animal 
frame ;  each  tissue,  as  we  said  in  the  May  number,  has  the  amazing 
power  of  selecting  the  materials  necessary  to  its  growth  and  repair,  from 
the  blood-vessels  into  which  the  protein  is  thrown;  such  additions 
as  are  required,  being  made  to  it  by  the  atmosphere  inhaled,  the  water 
consumed,  and  the  vitality  imparted  to  it  by  contiguity  to  the  blood- 
vessels, as  it  circulates  through  them — see  the  last  number  on  the 
Elective  and  Creative  Force. 

As  grass-eating  animals  do  not  produce  protein,  deriving  it  exclusively 
from  the  vegetables  and  grains  they  consume,  and  the  substance  is  iden- 
tical in  both  vegetables  and  animals,  we  give  the  following  table  of  the 
elements,  in  each  of  its  three  constituents,  premising  merely,  that  Gluten 
is  the  term  for  the  Fibrine  of  vegetables : — 

Albumen. 

Carbon, 54.74 

Hydrogen, 7.77 

Nitrogen, 15.85 

Oxygen, 21.64 

100.00 


Casein. 

Gluten. 

54.138 

55.22 

7.156 

7.42 

15.672 

15.98 

23.034 

21.38 

100.000 

100.00 

"  How  beautifully  and  admirably  simple,"  says  Liebeg,  "  appears  the 
process  of  nutrition  in  animals, — the  formation  of  their  organs  in  which 
their  vitality  resides !  Those  vegetable  principles  which,  in  animals,  are 
used  to  form  blood,  contain  the  chief  constituents  of  blood,  fibrine,  and 
albumen,  ready  formed,  as  far  as  regards  their  constitution.  All  plants, 
besides,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  iron,  which  re-appears  in  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  blood.  Vegetable  fibrine  and  animal  fibrine,  vegetable 
albumen  and  animal  albumen,  hardly  differ,  even  in  form."  No  more  of 
casein  here,  not  only  because  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  what  we  shall 
have  to  say  on  milk,  and  the  rearing  of  the  young  animal,  that  it  will 
come  in  with  more  effect  when  treating  that  subject,  and  not  render  the 
present  too  complex.  Though  we  would  have  the  reader  remark  that 
singular  fact,  that  unlike  animal  albumen,  to  which  it  answers  most  pro- 
perly in  appearance,  the  application  of  heat  does  not  cause  it  to  coagu- 
late !     Is  not  this  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature  to  keep  the  elements  of 
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milk  plastic,  and  easily  absorbed  by  the  tender  stomach  of  the  young 
animal  1 

Liebeg  continues  : — "  If  these  principles  be  wanting  in  the  food,  the 
nutrition  of  the  animal  is  arrested ;  and  when  they  are  present,  the  grass 
and  grain  eating  animal  obtains  in  its  food  the  very  same  principles  on 
the  presence  of  which  the  nutrition  of  the  flesh  eaters  entirely  depends." 

We  again  remark  in  this  place,  that  as  it  is  our  intention  to  take  up 
separately  the  various  classes  of  food,  and  to  show  their  separate  value 
as  nourishment,  we  shall  give  no  tables  here  of  their  respective  amounts 
of  casein  or  any  other  of  their  constituents ;  but,  to  render  the  subject 
more  interesting,  we  subjoin  Dr.  Pereira's  remarks  on  the  various 
sources  of  these  principles  in  our  most  common  articles  of  food. 

Vegetable  Fibrine. — "  This  principle  is  most  abundant  in  the  seeds 
of  the  cereal  grasses,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  and  rice.  It  also 
exists  in  buckwheat.  The  juice  of  grasses  is  specially  rich  in  it.  #  It  is 
also  found  in  the  newly  expressed  juice  of  vegetables,  as  of  carrots,  tur- 
nips, and  beet  root,  from  which  it  coagulates  spontaneously  on  standing. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  the  raw  gluten  obtained  from  wheaten  flour.  From 
both  vegetable  and  animal  casein  it  differs  in  being  insoluble  in  water." 

One  would  think  that  this  characteristic  would  save  the  stomachs  of 
delicate  infants  from  such  nourishment :  the  hands  of  a  stupid  gin- 
drinking  or  ignorant  nurse,  or  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced  mother,  are  a 
hard  substitute  for  the  patient  and  quiet  ministrations  of  science ;  but 
alas  !  so  it  will  ever  be  till  science  is  thoroughly  popularized.  Our  com- 
mon free-schools  will  yet  teach  chemistry  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Vegetable  Albumen. — This,  like  vegetable  fibrine,  is  a  constituent  of 
the  seeds  of  the  cereal  grasses,  as  of  wheat.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
raw  gluten  of  wheaten  dough,  it  is  washed  away  along  with  the  starch, 
because  it  dissolves  easily  in  water.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  oily  seeds,  as  almonds,  nuts,  &c. :  also  in  the  domestic  vegetables,  as 
in  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  &c.  This  principle 
differs  from  vegetable  fibrine  in  being  soluble  in  water,  and  from  vege- 
table casein  in  coagulating  when  heated.  Again  here  is  a  forcible  argu- 
ment in  giving  it  with  more  care  to  delicate  people  and  infants.  We 
think  that  much  of  the  bad  breath  of  fanatical  vegetable  eaters,  is  due  to 
the  decomposition  and  non-absorption  of  too  much  vegetable  matter. 

Vegetable  Casein. — This  is  chiefly  found  in  leguminous  seeds,  as  beans, 
peas,  and  lentils ;  it  differs  from  vegetable  fibrine  in  being  soluble  in 
water  ;  and  from  vegetable  albumen  in  not  coagulating  when  dissolved  in 
water  and  subjected  to  heat.  It  abounds  in  milk,  and  in  that  form  only 
is  suited  to  infants.     As  it  can  only  be  separated  from  vegetables  by 
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the  power  of  digestion,  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  administered  to  infants  as 
contained  in  them,  but  in  the  milk  of  the  mother,  cow,  or  goat. 

Thus  the  reader  is  now  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  material 
with  which  the  body  is  constructed :  with  it,  he  can  enter  with  us  in  future 
numbers,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  disposed  and  distributed  in  the 
construction  of  every  organ  of  the  body. 


Art.  CXXII. — Life  Sketches  of  the  Illustrissimi :  the  Hospital  Clique  :  their 
Imitators :  an  immovable  Post :  a  medical  Swett :  an  esthetic  Cau- 
date :  an  optical  Buzzard :   Sketch  of  George  Macartney  Bushe. 

"  Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  cull'd 
Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth, 
Help  me  this  once." 

The  gratifying  results  that  have  followed  the  pursuits  of  our  country- 
men in  the  more  mechanical  paths  of  science,  have  had  a  tendency  of  late 
to  dim  the  luster  of  the  well-earned  laurels  of  their  more  imaginative 
fellow-citizens,  who  devote  their  efforts  to  the  cultivation  of  medical  litera- 
ture. When  contemplating  the  ponderous  results  of  their  herculean 
efforts  in  the  pages  of  the  journals  and  on  the  shelves  of  the  library,  one 
is  induced  to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  remark  of  that  wealthy  and  saga- 
cious farmer,  who,  disappointed  in  the  anticipated  harvest  of  glory  to  his 
family,  and  doubting  the  essential  value  of  the  three  learned  professions 
bestowed  upon  his  male  progeny,  replied  to  a  question  touching  his  mo- 
tive in  the  individual  adaptation  of  the  respective  branches,  that  he  made 
the  eldest  a  lawyer  because  of  the  predominance  of  his  acquisitive  and 
imaginative  organs  ;  the  second  a  doctor  and  surgeon  because  of  his  toxi- 
cological  and  mechanical  genius,  in  destroying  domestic  specimens  of  the 
feline  tribe  and  their  natural  prey ;  and  the  youngest  a  parson,  because 
he  failed  to  discover  any  decided  mental  quality,  but  a  love  for  the  choice 
pieces  at  table,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  self-esteem  and  indolence. 
We  give  our  own  phraseology  to  the  reply,  because  of  the  instinctive 
feeling  of  affection  we  bear  the  collateral  sciences  of  law  and  theology, 
and  our  well-known  delicacy  in  the  use  of  the  harsher  expletives  when  re- 
ferring to  them ;  but  we  feel  bound  in  justice  to  the  character  of  the  truth- 
ful and  affectionate  father,  to  give  also  his  own  energetic  vernacular ;  we 
hope  our  fair  readers  will  pardon  him,  in  consideration  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  fond  father's  feelings,  when  we  communicate  the  occasion  of 
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the  reply,  and  the  trials  he  was  called  on  to  undergo  in  his  vain  attempts 
to  elevate  his  hopeful  progeny ;  he  said  he  made  the  one  a  lawyer  be- 
cause he  was  a  thief  and  a  liar — the  other  a  doctor  and  surgeon  because 
of  his  propensity  to  poison  and  decapitate  cats  and  rats — and  the 
youngest  a  parson,  because  he  was  a  gluttonous  and  conceited  lazy  fool. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  think  there  was  too  much  of  acrimony  in 
the  remark,  may  do  the  father  more  justice  in  estimating  his  motives, 
when  informed  that  the  first  had  required  immense  pecuniary  disburse- 
ments to  protect  him  from  imprisonment  for  swindling — the  second  for 
manslaughter  and  mal-practice, — and  the  third,  though  unstained  by 
crime,  had  practiced  his  clerical  propensity  so  assiduously  at  the  table, 
that  his  intellectual  apparatus  was  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  and  he  broke 
down  in  a  trial  sermon  before  the  assembled  magnates  of  the  county,  and 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  fond  father  and  his  injudicious  and  unkind 
questioner. 

But  we  must  relate  the  story ;  aye,  even  though  the  sagacious  reader 
perceive, — that  like  the  silly  moth  we  are  buzzing  about  the  candle, 
destined  to  singe  our  own  wings,  and  to  furnish  a  rope  and  ladder  for  our 
own  destruction ;  we  dare  say  it  would  be  easy  to  find  an  executioner 
amongst  the  brethren ;  our  friend,  the  Phenomenon,  would  doubtless 
officiate  in  an  emergency ;  especially  after  he  reads  this  number  in  the 
shady  groves  of  Saratoga.  But,  allons,  dear  reader.  Our  young  parson, 
duly  arrayed  in  white  neckcloth  and  lustrous  black,  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  not  being  afflicted  with  the  peculiarly  clerical  virtue  of  modesty,  was 
so  unwise  as  to  trust  himself  to  a  very  few  notes,  and  those  only  on  what 
he  fondly  called,  as  our  clerical  friends  are  wont  to  do, — "  the  more 
argumentative  parts  of  the  discourse ;"  what  the  consummation  of  the  sub- 
lime effort  may  have  been,  is  lost  to  the  congregation  and  the  world  ;  for 
after  the  usual  preliminary  spectacle  rubbing  and  face  wiping  (all  young 
parsons  are  near-sighted,  and  perspire  freely  on  Sundays),  he  com- 
menced with  some  tolerably  connected  remarks  on  the  text  of  "  faith 
without  works ;"  but  soon  deserting  terra  firma,  as  is  usual  with  that 
class  of  clerical  sky- riders,  and  it  is  not  improbable  with  visions  of  rich 
gravy  and  succulent  morsels  before  his  fond  memory,  he  told  his  audience 
that  he  had  lately  had  a  remarkable  dream,  by  which  he  meant  to  illus- 
trate part  of  his  discourse ;  with  a  tremendous  hem — he  assured  them  he 
saw  in  his  heavenly  vision, — "  a  great  ladder  ascending  from  earth  to 
heaven" — intending  to  mount  with  the  inspiration  of  so  sublime  an  idea,  he 
raised  his  eyes  heavenward  and  made  a  solemn  and  impressive  pause  ;  but 
in  looking  downwards  to  seek  the  momentary  relief  of  a  re-inspection  of  the 
text,  he  was  so  unhappy  as  to  suffer  his  eye  at  that  eventful  and  unlucky 
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moment  to  alight  upon  one  of  those  demoniacal  looking  creatures,  a  noted 
horse-jockey,  a   perfect  nuisance  in  the  village;    this  fellow  had  often 
quizzed  him  confoundedly ;  and  knowing  his  power  of  subjugating  his 
frequent  clerical  antagonist,  by  an  eye  that  looked  not  unlike  a  red  hot 
brad-awl,  and  a  nose  and  chin  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  a  meat 
axe  with  a  gap  or  two  in  its  edge,  he  had  seated  himself  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous situation  directly  behind  the  deacons.     It  became  at  once  evi- 
dent that  our  clerical  hero  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  his  mental 
timber  if  not  that  of  his  ladder — for  in  the  second  sentence  that  escaped 
his  stammering  tongue,  he  utterly  forgot  the  relative  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  heavens,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  earth  (no  easy 
matter  to  determine,  when  we  consider  the  rotundity  of  our  orb,  and  the 
different  direction  we  give  the  finger  when  indicating  the  celestial  regions 
and  their  antipodes) ;  in  his  vain  efforts  to  fix  either  end  of  the  ladder 
so  as  to  get  his  angels  in  motion,  he  completely  reversed  the  extrava- 
gant gesticulations  by  which  he  intended  to  indicate  the  respective  at- 
tachments of  either  end.      With   ascending  and   descending  hand,  ren- 
dered  more    conspicuous   by   flying   cambric,    he    exclaimed,   pointing 
directly  downwards — "and   from  the   heavens" — then   slowly  elevating 
his   cambric,  and  looking  upward — "  to  the  earth."     This  being  several 
times   repeated  with   reversed   digitation,  and   his  optical  lanterns   by 
a  species  of  snake-like  fascination,  seeking  the   face  of  the  jockey,  he 
at  last  utterly  lost  all  command  of  his  ideas — and — made  his  angels — 
a-a-s-cend — and  de-sce-end — with  as  little  regard  to   the  indicated  direc- 
tion of  their  destination,  as  he  had  of  the  attachment  of  the  ladder.     After 
a  few  moments  convulsive  rolling  of  the  eyes,  the  discourse  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  a  tremendous  shout  of  laughter  from  the  whole  audience ; 
the  horse-jockey,  with  feelings  thoroughly  excited  by  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  his  clerical  school-mate,  suddenly  arose  from  his  seat  and  rapidly 
elevating  his  well-known  whipstock,  with  an  emphatic  jerk  of  the  side  of 
his  expressive  face,  and  one  eye  shut  and  the  other  half  open,  he  en- 
deavored to  indicate  the  proper  direction  of  the  heavenly  attachment :  at 
the  same  moment  the  disappointed  and  affectionate  father  with  clenched 
fist,  endeavored  to  recall  him  to  the  subject.     "  'Twas  too  much  for  human 
natur,"  as  deacon  Snodgrass  said,  when  reproved  by  a  brother  for  his 
cachinatory    explosion ;  there  was  a  general  roar — our  friend  made  the 
fa'tal  plunge  midway  from  the  ladder,  his  mental  pinions  utterly  failed,  and 
with  a  groan  he  sank  down  on  the  velvet  cushion ;  the  meeting  closed  with 
a  prayer  by  one  of  the  deacons  ;  how  the  clergyman  escaped  from  the  pul- 
pit or  the  town  was  never  known — it  is  certain  he  never  appeared  there 
again.     Now,  dearly  beloved,  feel  for  us  !  what  assurance  have  we  that 
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we  have  not  over-calculated  the  strength  of  our  pinions,  or  our  mental 
timber  ?  If  our  angels  (?)  were  tractable  and  would  go  alone,  we  might  get 
on ;  we  anticipate  little  difficulty  in  getting  them  down,  but  to  make  'em 
go  up  !  aye  !  there's  the  rub. 

In  concluding  the  second  volume,  however,  we  will  not  acknowledge 
our  steed  quite  blown ;  like  James's  horse,  we  expect  him  to  carry  us 
over  many  a  hill  yet.  We  hope  to  encourage  him  to  prove  his  blood  ; 
the  reader  need  not  despair,  we  will  have  him  in  condition  for  our  new 
course  by  next  number ;  in  the  language  of  those  pious  gentlemen,  whose 
alimentive  propensities  impel  them  to  such  affectionate  adhesiveness  to 
the  houses  of  thrifty  widows,  "  we  will  never  leave  you,  dear  brethren, 
nor  forsake  you." 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  venerable  Dr.  Stearns  exposed  the 
character  of  the  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  and  proved  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  association  for  the  support  of  individual  intellectual  medi- 
ocrity and  feebleness,  after  the  manner*  of  that  bundle  of  sticks  in  the 
fable,  the  members,  finding  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  rather  a  dis- 
graceful business,  but  more  especially  as  their  object  had  been  attained  and 
they  were  in  respectable  receipts  from  their  apothecaries'  per  centages  and 
office  pill  manufactories,  they  began  to  cultivate  a  little  amenity  towards 
the  outsiders.  We  had  always  been  told  by  themselves  and  their  ad- 
mirers, that  they  were  the  lights  of  the  profession,  and  from  their  decisions 
there  was  and  ought  to  be  no  appeal.  Thanks  to  our  venerable  friend, 
they  were  most  disgracefully  routed — i.e.,  so  far  as  their  infallibility  with 
the  public  was  concerned  ;  people  began  to  insist  upon  choosing  their  own 
consulting  physicians  and  surgeons,  instead  of  having  them  selected  and 
brought  by  the  party  whose  skill  was  foiled  or  doubted  ;  and  we  began 
to  hope  that  such  disgraceful  trades  unions  were  forever  broken  up. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  accessions  from  the  eastern  States  surveying  the 
ground,  as  is  the  custom  of  those  sagacious  gentlemen,  saw  the  facilities 
for  a  new  association ;  as  we  were  then  on  terms  of  mutual  endurance,  if 
not  affectionate  attachment  to  the  brethren,  we  were  one  day  surprised 
by  a  formal  letter  of  announcement,  that  we  had  been  unanimously  elected 
to  the  "  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  of  the  New  York  Hospital." 
Over-employment  and  domestic  cares  preventing  the  attendance  within 
the  time  specified  for  the  consummation  of  the  right  of  membership, 
without  attendance,  we  were  again  unanimously  elected;  overcome  by 
this  affectionate  demonstration,  we  presented  our  unworthy  person  before 
the  illustrious  Association.  'Twas  not  long  before  we  discovered  rich 
material  for  the  study  of  human  nature.  The  first  meeting  passed  off 
without  any  extraordinary  demonstration  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
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two  or  three  prominent  individuals  who  evidently  aimed  at  the  supremacy  ; 
though  we  had  even  then  an  inkling  of  the  way  in  which  the  cat  was  to 
jump ;  it  is  now  seventeen  years  since,  and  although  we  have  long  since 
ceased  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  observing  her  antics  in  the  theater  of  her 
early  training,  she  is  now  jumping  all  along  the  street  and  about  the  town, 
and  crunching  up  the  mice  and  "  small  deer"  among  the  brethren,  wher- 
ever she  alights  upon  them  and  they  have  the  temerity  to  get  out  of 
their  holes. 

But  let  us  particularize  the  magnates  of  the  society.  The  first  was  a 
bloodless  gentleman  in  gold  specs,  with  a  long  and  rather  good  nose, 
thin  lips,  sunken  and  very  cold  white  eyes,  and  a  remarkable  frigidity  of 
aspect  generally.  He  looked  like  the  very  genius  of  famine  ;  or  as  the 
victim  of  an  "  intus  susceptio"*  at  the  least. 

"  You  might  have  trussed  him,  and  all  his  apparel, 
In  an  eel-skin  ;    the  case  of  a  fiddle  would  have  been 
A  mansion  for  him — a  court." 

In  very  truth,  he  looked  as  though  he  had  been  Swetted  out  of  his  cor- 
poreal grease :  his  legs  and  arms  resembled  "  moulds  twelve  to  the 
pound,"  or  "  dips"  made  in  August.  With  these  indifferent  appendages, 
he  shambles  over  the  side-walk  in  a  very  curious  and  erratic  style  ; 
he  has  been  judicious  in  the  selection  of  a  specialty,  in  which  there 
is  not  always,  in  private  life,  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  amazingly 
attenuated  distinctions  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  In  hospital  investi- 
gations, the  infinite  amount  of  reasoning  to  make  black  appear  white, 
makes  a  post-mortem  lecture  remind  one  of  "  a  grain  of  wheat  in  two 
bushels  of  chaff," — it  is  made  up  of  distinctions  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  when  it  is  done,  you  are  just  as  wise  as  you  were  when  it  was  be- 
gun. We  have  witnessed  some  laughable  scenes  over  the  melancholy 
relics  of  their  scientific  efforts  to  explain  away  some  ludicrous  mistake 
revealed  by  the  dissection,  between  him  and  Proto-Koino-Miasma  :  One 
would  drawl  out  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  some  learned  stuff,  and  the 
other  attempt  to  pass  off  the  palpable  revelation  of  existing  and  fatal  dis- 
ease, and  its  symptoms,  as  essentially  synonymous  with  some  other 
of  a  very  rare  character,  "  that  could  not  have  been  determined,  and  if  it 
could,  could  not  have  been  cured."  A  group  of  seedy  boys  from  the 
plow-tail,  surrounding  these  magnates  hi  the  dead-house,  reminds  one  of 
the  poet's  inimitable  hit  in  the  "  Two  Gentlemen,"  verily 

"  You  have  an  exchequer  of  words,  and,  I  think,  no 
Other  treasure  to  give  your  followers  ;  for  it  appears 
By  their  bare  liveries,  that  they  live  by  your  bare  words." 

*  An  intus  susceptio  is  one  portion  of  the  bowel  slipping  within  the  other — vulgarly  called  a  kink 
in  the  gut :  it  produces  a  very  forlorn  appearance  of  the  countenance. 
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It  used  to  be  difficult  to  tell  which  of  the  two  would  carry  the  day,but— 
we  think  it  fair  to  conclude  that  "  Proto-Koino,"  since  we  killed  off  his 
darling  child,  and  his  opponent  has  brought  out  his  book,  has  had  the 
nonsense  pretty  well  Swetted  out  of  him. 

Seated  at  the  right  of  our  exsanguineous  and  frigid  friend,  used  to  appear 
the  massive  and  stolid  face  of  a  gentleman,  in  whose  especial  case  the 
propriety  of  that  natural  nomenclature  that  makes  Dixon  the  son  of 
Dick,  and  Watson  the  son  of  Watt,  received  a  forcible  illustration  from 
the  fact,  that  the  patronymic,  from  its  peculiar  structure  not  readily 
admitting  of  the  possessive  and  paternal  addition,  and  nature  recognizing 
the  propriety  of  the  usage  and  determined  not  to  be  foiled  in  her  natural 
suggestion,  had  made  the  physiognomical  and  mental  conformation  a 
substitute  for  the  general  custom,  and  given  the  body  and  expressive 
features  a  marked  resemblance  to  a  Post.  This  physical  illustration  of 
natural  symbolism,  was  strongly  reinforced  by  the  mental  conformation  of 
the  owner ;  for  it  is  a  cardinal  virtue  of  his,  never  to  desert  an  opinion. 
Once  advanced,  it  is  "  thar"  and  no  effort  of  a  colleague  can  shape  it 
or  change  it.  We  have  given  a  number  of  illustrations  of  this  mental 
characteristic,  such  as  tying  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  for  the  carotid  artery, 
cutting  through  the  peritoneum  in  search  of  the  common  iliac,  opening 
aneurisms  while  exploring  for  abscesses,  &c,  &c, — but  we  think  the 
Waterloo  victory  of  our  specimen  is  in  anticipation,  and  will  come  off 
when  his  associate  professor  attempts  to  help  him  along  with  his  lectures 
in  the  coming  winter  session.  We  intimated  in  our  last,  that  he  required 
some  propping  up  in  his  course  last  winter,  but  as  he  is  by  no  means  con- 
vinced of  it,  we  think  he  will  view  the  approach  of  the  illustrious  prodi- 
gal very  much  "as  the  devil  does  holy  water.  It  is  rumored,  that  the 
Napoleon  of  surgery,  intends  to  go  take  the  field  with  his  entire  battery, 
in  the  good  old  way  ;  if  so,  we  are  wide  awake  for  fun — for  fun  there  will 
surely  be  ;  the  Dr.  will  greatly  belie  his  name  and  his  Dutch  ancestors, 
if  he  don't  stand  firm  in  his  opposition  to  all  encroachments ;  he  has  lately 
had  that  impressive  sulky  of  his  repaired,  and  that  too,  after  our  descrip- 
tion of  it ; — that  shows  bottom, — he  beats  Proto-Koino  all  hollow ;  he 
showed  the  white  feather  at  the  first  touch  of  the  Scalpel. 

But  we  will  reserve  our  ancient  friends  for  a  future  occasion,  and  show 
the  results  of  their  example  in  another  quarter.  They  became  a  little 
too  palpably  mendacious  in  their  doings,  and  excited  the  wrath  of  some 
of  the  outsiders ;  in  a  short  time,  therefore,  we  began  to  hear  of  new  as- 
sociations and  cliques ;  the  new  and  tender  journals  that  occasionally 
appear,  and  flit  like  soap  bubbles  across  the  horizon  for  a  few  months 
as  their  organs,  enlighten  us  on  the  astonishing  skill  of  some  of  the  breth- 
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ren  in  the  cure  of  special  diseases !     "  Dr.  B presented  a  '  specimen' 

of  that  rare  disease,  the  itch ;  he  made  his  diagnosis  with  his  customary 

ability."     "  Dr.  M administered  the  chloroform  with  his  usual  skill." 

"  Dr.  V called  in  Dr.  M ,  and  they  immediately  concluded,  the 

operation  for  fistula  could  alone  preserve  life, — it  was  done  in  a  masterly 
manner,"  &c,  &c.  It  is  discovered  that  puerperal  fever  is  not  the  fatal 
disease  under  the  skillful  hands  of  Professor  G ,  we  have  hitherto  sup- 
posed it  to  be  ;  that  opium  is  very  good  victuals  for  a  breeding  woman, 
and  if  you  kill  her  with  it,  she  don't  die  of  fever — that's  all.  These 
people  plot  and  scheme  incessantly,  to  show  their  wares  in  the  best  light ; 
nor  is  there  a  Jeremy  Diddler  in  search  of  a  dinner  about  town,  nor  a 
decaying  merchant  on  change,  who  will  resort  to  so  many  and  such  trans- 
parent tricks  to  maintain  his  position. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  they  all  agree,  and  that  is  in  putting  down 
homeopathy.  That  roguery  was  a  little  too  skillful  for  them,  because  it 
threatened  to  cut  off  their  revenues  from  the  drug-shops,  i.e.,  the  per  cent- 
age  on  the  prescriptions,  so  it  must  be  strangled  in  the  birth ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  affording  additional  facilities  for  cheap  advertising,  the 
academy  was  concocted,  and  promised  to  answer  a  good  purpose ;  but 
here  a  great  mistake  has  been  discovered.  The  smaller  cliques  sitting 
with  closed  doors,  could  show  their  wares  darkly,  by  light  borrowed 
from  their  two  or  three  learned  wire-pullers,  who  merely  used  the  rest 
of  the  members  as  incense  boys,  and  to  help  swell  the  choir.  But  in  the 
academy,  some  of  the  meaner  brethren  will  now  and  then  get  on  their 
legs  and  say  queer  things  in  wonderful  phraseology  ;  by-and-by  they  be- 
gin to  make  motions,  aye,  and  to  defend  them  too,  most  vigorously, 
and  not  always  in  very  choice  English, — see  our  Soda  Powders  for  a  spe- 
cimen. 

Their  late  meetings  have  been  productive  of  some  curious  literary 
efforts :  but  what  is  most  instructive  to  the  observer  is,  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  show  fight  to  put  down  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
member  to  seize  on  a  particle  of  notoriety,  beyond  his  legitimate  share. 
Like  the  parson,  who,  praying  for  the  cessation  of  a  storm,  on  hear- 
ing the  sudden  announcement  of  a  wreck,  hastened  down  the  pulpit  stairs 
and  cried  out — "  brethren,  let  us  all  start  fair"  ;  they  go  in  for  equal  pri- 
vileges. They  never  recognize  any  difference  in  talent,  and,  see  no  more 
majesty  in  a  lion  than  a  sheep ;  hence  they  have  driven  out  the  Pope,  be- 
cause he  was  too  big  for  them,  and  would  not  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel ; — See  the  clinique  advertisements. 

But  our  attention  is  due  to  the  rising  generation :  we  have  to  apologize 
for  an  undeserved  delay  in  introducing  one  of  the  caudate  professors  of 
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the  university,  whose  brilliancy  has  been  obscured  by  his  excessive  mo- 
desty ;  we  rejoice  to  see  him  at  last  appended  to  that  remarkable  tail, 
though  not  crowned  with  the  honors  of  "  the  governing  faculty." 

The  injustice  of  the  charge  of  poverty  of  imaginative  illustration  in  our 
noble  language,  we  have  often  thought,  has  had  its  origin  in  that  peculiarly 
American  habit,  of  overlooking  those  expressively  terse  exclamations  so 
often  found  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  pay  more  attention  to  physical 
and  familiar  subjects,  than  to  abstract  and  poetic  fancies.  For  ourselves 
we  find  these  homely  illustrations  peculiarly  expressive.  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  more  illustrative  of  that  brow,  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought,"  and  that  glistening  and  marble  occiput,  surmounting  a 
pair  of  most  literary  looking  spectacles,  and  retreating  in  its  modest 
ovoid,  like  the  greater  end  of  a  goose  egg,  from  a  pair  of  huge  whiskers 
that  seem  to  have  robbed  its  atrophised  contents  of  all  their  juices.  What 
can  more  closely  resemble  one  of  these  watery,  yet  delighful  esculents,  so 
naturally  associated  with  the  juicy  flesh  of  that  innocent  quadruped,  that 
seem  to  be  always  calling  for  its — Ma  1  Or  if  you  are  fond,  gentle 
reader,  of  the  more  delicate  and  elegant  illustrations  derivable  from  the 
richer  domestic  and  female  vocabulary,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dulcet  notes 
in  which  they  are  usually  delivered  ;  what  can  be  more  expressively  set 
forth,  the  eloquent  perception  of  that  lady  who  found  herself  impelled  to 
declare  to  an  unwilling  pay-master  for  her  devotion  to  the  beauty  of  his 
linen :  "  You  look  like  a  penny's  worth  of  soap  after  a  hard  day's  wash- 
ing ;"  such  is  the  affecting  appearance  of  our  specimen,  when  emerging 
from  his  retreat  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  northern  dispensary,  he  takes 
up  the  line  of  march  prescribed  by  his  more  elegant  and  favored  partner 
with  the  warlike  name,  to  the  residences  of  his  poorer  patients. 

This  gentleman  may  be  classified  as  belonging  to  the  parasitic  order  of 
the  profession;  resembling  those  tender  juveniles,  who,  in  their  peripatetic 
exercises  over  the  nursery  carpet,  are  kept  on  their  pins  by  that  inge- 
nious structure  made  of  willow  twigs,  so  much  resembling  the  inverted 
cone  of  a  mouse-trap  on  wheels.  During  the  lifetime  of  that  elegant 
and  accomplished  scholar,  the  late  John  B.  Beck,  by  revolving  near  the 
circuit  of  his  master,  he  essayed  to  imbibe  some  of  his  rays ;  but  the 
soil  was  too  sterile ;  the  genial  warmth  was  swallowed  up,  and  pro- 
duced no  fruit,  except  some  sickly  essays  on  materia  medica. 

Some  very  amusing  illustrations  of  the  culture  of  his  aesthetic  and  ama- 
tive propensities  occurred,  during  his  attachment  to  one  of  our  hospitals  ; 
the  enormous  growth  of  an  immense  pair  of  whiskers  (according  to  Dr. 
Beecher's  theory,  lately  advanced  as  a  reason  for  the  stupidity  of  people 
who  wear  beards  and  mustaches,)    has  operated  as  a  physiological  at- 
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traction,  and  kept  his  cerebrum  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  allowing  the 
cerebellum  to  run  riot.  The  brilliancy  of  the  intellectual  efforts  of  our 
clerical  brethren  must,  according  to  Dr.  Beecher,  be  owing  to  their  close 
shaving;  yet  we  cannot  but  think  the  Keverend  Doctor's  theory  rather 
disrespectful  to  the  apostles.  We  suggest  the  subject  to  our  specimen's 
serious  attention,  as  a  suitable  exercise  for  academic  consideration,  or  an 
introductory  to  his  new  course  in  the  university. 

It  is  pleasant  to  pass  from  such  uncongenial  associations,  to  the  memory 
of  early  friendship ;  to  find  that  however  perverse  and  prejudiced  one  may 
become,  by  habits  of  too  close  observation  and  caustic  remark  on  the  in- 
dividual peculiarities  and  absurdities  of  others,  (often  far  outweighed  by 
our  own  follies,)  we  can  yet  dwell  with  sincere  pleasure  on  the  moral 
worth  and  professional  excellence  of  a  rival. 

Dr.  W.  C.  W.,  is  a  native  of  the  land  that  gave  us  Burns  and  Scott ;  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  great  moral  worth,  and  connected  by  marriage 
with  some  of  our  most  estimable  countrymen,  he  was  induced,  after  a 
long  and  faithful  pursuit  of  the  study  of  opthalmology,  in  its  broadest 
and  most  philosophical  aspect,  and  constant  attention  to  its  minutest  ope- 
rative details,  with  that  great  author  and  operator  Mr.  McKenzie,  of 
Glasgow,  to  seek  this  city  as  the  place  of  his  future  practice.  Well  do 
we  remember,  a  great  many  years  ago  (we  will  not  say  how  many,  for 
the  Doctor  is  a  bachelor),  when  visiting. our  maternal  residence,  we  used 
to  see  through  the  half-drawn  curtains  of  his  study,  a  multitude  of  glass 
jars,  containing  his  optical  sweetmeats  ;  these  were  taken  from  skulls  of 
almost  every  animal  under  heaven  :  cats  and  dogs,  calves  and  oxen, 
sharks,  halibuts,  and  skates,  owls,  eagles,  and  heaven  knows  what.  If  an 
elephant  or  a  rhinoceros  died,  Dr.  W.  was  there,  scalpel  and  gallipot 
in  hand,  ready  to  seize  upon  the  treasure,  and  carry  it  away  to  his  den. 
He  was  a  sort  of  intellectual  and  human-optical  buzzard ;  and  having  once 
seen  the  slightly  impressive  method  of  de-oculating  a  human,  attempted 
according  to  the  ancient  and  boasted  method  of  old  Kentuck,  by  one  of  its 
ear-eating  anthropophagi,  we  used,  before  we  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  extreme  amiability  of  our  now  ancient  friend,  to  look  askance  at  his 
thumb  and  fere-finger  to  see  if  their  anatomical  peculiarities  were  calcu- 
lated for  extemporaneous  action,  should  his  ruling  passion  seize  him 
some  day  when  we  were  passing,  and  he  desiring  to  add  a  specimen  to 
his  cabinet,  should  possibly  mistake  us  for  a  stray  wolf. 

This  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  his  favorite  branch,  has  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  several  valuable  papers,  and  a  beautiful  volume  on  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  lens  to  dis- 
tances by  means  of  the  ciliary  processes.     Dr.  W.  was  the  first  to  de- 
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monstrate  distinct  fibers  in  the  retina.  These  numerous  tracts  have 
elicited  the  coi.  pliments  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  associated 
his  name,  inseparably,  with  scientific  opthalmology  in  our  city.  In  the 
practical  depai  erit  of  his  profession,  the  Doctor  is  eminently  successful; 
owing  to  an  extraoi  dinary  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  digitals  (he  is  too 
canny  himsr  re  the  brain),  he  is  accustomed  to  use  them  by 

way  of  specula  ay  his  patients'  heads  and  eyelids  during  his  opera- 

tions ;  some  Oi  our  amazingly  skillful  gentlemen  of  the  eye  infirmaries,  if 
they  are  not  quite  dyspeptic  from  their  $1000  per  annum  legislative  pap, 
and  can  read  this  through  the  spectacles  of  their  consuming  vanity,  may 
be  a  little  surprised  to  learn  the  complete  success  of  four  consecutive  ope- 
rations for  extracting  the  cataract  and  artificial  pupil — two  of  each.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  individuals  were  lost  to  themselves  and  the  world,  till  re- 
stored by  the  Doctor's  consummate  skill.  A  charming  trait  of  character 
in  the  Doctor,  is  his  deep-felt  conviction  of  the  humanities  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  from  the  cabin  to  the  palace,  all  alike  experience  his  faithful  care ; 
and  his  brethren,  his  profound  integrity  ;  his  only  fault  is,  that  he  does 
not  marry ;  but  when  taking  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  delightful  and  tastefully 
furnished  home,  from  the  fair  hand  of  his  excellent  sister,  and  enjoying 
the  inspection  of  his  numerous  and  elegant  philosophical  instruments 
to  illustrate  his  opthalmic  theories — one  is  hardly  inclined  to  wish  him 
otherwise,  for  fear  he  would  lose  his  enthusiasm  for  science. 

Whoever  remembers  the  glorious  eye  and  superbly  intellectual  face  of 
George  Macartney  Bushe,  late  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  former  Rut- 
gers Medical  College,  will  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  we  should  often 
fancy  the  present  possessor  of  his  immortal  part — a  gray  eagle  ;  he  used 
playfully,  yet  eloquently  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  sage  who  taught  that 
the  souls  of  men  passed  into  the  systems  of  animals,  analogous  in  their 
impulses  to  those  who  sought  their  bodies  as  a  refuge,  when  their  own 
dissolved  in  death.  Standing,  as  is  often  our  wont,  on  the  lofty  brow  of 
the  palisades  that  skirt  the  western  part  of  our  noble  Hudson,  just  above 
the  village  of  Fort  Lee,  we  have  often  fancied  we  could  see  the  flashing 
eye  of  our  lamented  friend  and  preceptor,  reflected  from  that  of  the  mo- 
narch bird,  as  we  almost  felt  the  breath  of  his  dark  cleaving  wing,  as  he 
sailed  below  the  cliff  and  o'er  the  rolling  deep,  eager  to  drink  of  the  life's 
blood  of  his  palpitating  victim,  in  the  river  or  the  forest  beneath.  Apply 
not  the  latter  part  of  our  simile,  professionally,  dear  reader,  to  our  de- 
parted and  gifted  friend,  for  no  man  was  ever  more  anxious  to  preserve 
the  life  of  a  patient,  which  his  matchless  skill  often  enabled  him  to  do. 
True  it  is,  that  during  the  early  part  of  his  short  and  brilliant  career  in 
this  city,  he  was  so  oppressed  with  care  and  poverty,  that  his  naturally 
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irascible  temper  often  made  him  seem  careless  of  others'  woes  and  suf- 
ferings, when  he  was  harassed  by  so  many  of  his  own ;  but  Bushe  had  a 
kind  heart,  as  we  had  ample  occasion  to  know,  for  we  more  than  once  saw 
him  give  his  last  dollar  to  a  pauper  on  whom  he  had  operated. 

Few  can  tell  the  effect  of  griping  poverty  and  gnawing  care  upon  a 
glorious  intellect,  aware  of  its  power  and  ability  to  help  the  vulgar  crea- 
ture, conscious  of  nothing  but  pain,  or  the  deprivation  of  sensual  plea- 
sure, and  the  depth  of  a  well-filled  pocket ;  few  can  tell  the  gall  that  rises 
from  the  very  soul  and  often  overflows  the  lips,  when  such  a  creature 
ventures  to  use  the  power  his  wealth  unfortunately  enables  him  to  exer- 
cise, in  assigning  a  position  to  a  man  whose  shoe-strings  it  would  be  an 
honor  for  him  to  tie.  And  when  compelled  by  disease  and  public  accla- 
mation to  admit  his  worth,  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  he  often  experi- 
ence rudeness  in  place  of  that  servility  he  has  been  accustomed  to  com- 
mand from  his  intellectual  and  poverty-stricken  peers. 

Dr.  Bushe  came  from  Dublin  to  this  city,  to  take  the  chair  left  vacant 
by  that  beloved  man,  the  late  John  D.  Godman,  in  1829,  with  the  pres- 
tige of  the  most  enthusiastic  letters  from  Charles  Bell,  Benjamin  Brodie, 
and  William  Lawrence.  "We  entered  under  his  private  instruction  when 
partner  with  Professor  John  W.  Francis,  who  still  lives  a  credit  to 
his  species,  for  wherever  honor  and  worth  are  valued,  there  will  our  esti- 
mate of  him  be  confirmed.  Three  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  in 
Rutgers  College,  and  almost  daily  office  lectures  on  surgery,  for  three 
years,  with  the  immense  number  of  operations  on  persons  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  the  operator,  gave  us  ample  opportunity  to  estimate  his  great 
eloquence  and  unmatched  skill ;  yet  with  all  these  advantages,  for  five 
years  he  could  scarce  look  forward  to  anything  but  starvation.  It  was 
not  till  a  very  inconsiderable  operation  performed  on  a  popular  man, 
that  he  became  at  all  known,  or  sought  for  among  the  paying  circles. 

He  then  however  rose  very  rapidly  in  public  esteem,  and  died  about 
twelve  years  since,  like  our  own  beloved  Godman,  of  consumption,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-three,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  practice.  As  we  fol- 
lowed the  body  to  its  quiet  resting  place  on  the  side  hill  west  of  Jersey 
City,  we  thought  of  that  flashing  eagle  eye  now  closed  forever,  and  re- 
membering his  quaint,  playful,  yet  eloquent  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis,  the  eye  insensibly  wandered  northwards,  "  to  the  shat- 
ter'd  point  of  that  shiver'd  peak,"  where  we  have  since  so  often  fancied 
we  saw  it  reflected  from  the  bird  that  never  sleeps.  Alas !  how  vain ;  the 
earth  is  but  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  and  although  the  material  parts  of  the 
body  mingle  indiscriminately  from  every  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
every  aspiration  of  the  soul  proves  our  distinctive  immortality.     That  all- 
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powerful  fiat,  that  will  not  allow  the  mingling  of  the  different  genera,  is 
no  more  imperative  in  its  action,  than  the  fact  that  man's  ultimate  at- 
traction is  proportioned  to  his  immortal  destiny.  The  same  beautiful 
law  that  leads  the  glorious  reindeer  to  love  the  simple  moss  and  icy  fast- 
nesses of  his  native  region,  and  the  massive  elephant  the  varied  and  lux- 
uriant herbage  of  the  torrid  zone,  compels  us  to  believe,  that  man,  how- 
ever he  may  sever  for  a  time,  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  attachments  to  his 
native  land,  seeks  to  be  re-united  with  those  he  has  loved  on  earth  before 
his  eye  closes  in  death ;  therefore  his  soul  can  surely  only  dwell  in  con. 
sciousness,  with  his  own  kindred  species  hereafter. 

Dr.  Bushe  did  not  cultivate  the  attractions  of  professional  and  social 
life ;  he  saw  too  plainly  the  empty  pretension  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
profession,  to  tolerate  the  patronizing  air  which  the  brethren  love  to  as- 
sume, towards  those  who  can  only  exist  in  an  atmosphere  too  stimulating 
for  their  feeble  and  selfish  souls.  His  manner  was  often  rude  to  those  he 
justly  believed  had  no  right  to  prefer  a  claim  to  equality :  but  no  man 
could  more  readily  appreciate  industry  and  real  worth ;  witness  his  long- 
continued  attachment  to  the  lamented  Roe.  His  dying  moments  were 
disturbed  by  the  frequent  intrusion  of  an  impertinent  creature  whose  pass- 
port to  immortality  we  have  made  out  in  this  number. 

This  singular  association,  he  would  often  break  up  in  the  most  ludicrous 
and  abrupt  manner ;  and  when  his  desire  to  study  the  Psychological  pe- 
culiarities of  his  insignificant  annoy er,  allowed  his  cautious  re-approach,  we 
invariably  thought  of  that  inimitable  print  of  the  dozing  mastiff  and  the 
cur — called  "  Dignity  and  Impudence." 


Art.  CXXIII. —  On  the  duty  of  the  Bystander  to  a  Wounded  Person, 

No  rational  being  can  fill  a  more  humiliating  position  than  that  in 
which  ignorance  prevents  the  extension  of  efficient  aid  to  a  fellow-creature 
suffering  from  mechanical  injury.  Unlike  the  circumstances  attending  the 
slow  accession  of  disease,  or  even  the  sudden  prostration  from  internal 
evils,  the  individual  but  an  instant  before  in  the  possession  perhaps  of  a 
head  and  heart  able  and  willing  to  help  himself  and  others,  is  struck 
down  in  the  vigor  of  life,  or  dies  with  his  blood  flowing  from  his  body, 
before  the  very  eyes  of  a  fellow  whose  timidity  and  ignorance  disqualifies 
him  from  extending  even  a  finger  for  his  relief; — a  finger,  the  slightest 
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pressure  from  which,  appropriately  directed,  might  save  the  life  of  a  hus- 
band and  father. 

The  various  accidents  of  rural  and  mechanic  life,  as  well  as  those  origi- 
nating from  quarrels,  by  the  knife  and  the  pistol,  may  call  into  immediate 
requisition  the  aid  of  a  bystander  to  preserve  life.  However  learned  the 
head,  or  symmetrical  the  hand,  if  the  one  be  adorned  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients,  and  all  the  science  of  the  moderns,  and  the  other  rival  the 
Parian  marble  and  sparkle  with  the  gems  of  the  mine — neither  entitle  the 
owner  to  aught  but  contempt,  if  he  cannot  extend  instant  aid  to  preserve 
the  life  of  a  fellow-man. 

In  the  seventh  number  of  this  Journal,  there  are  two  articles  on  the  effect 
and  manner  of  applying  bandages  to  gun-shot  and  lacerated  wounds  ;  for 
one  of  which  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  masterly  pen  of  Benjamin  W. 
Dudley,  of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  and  one  on  inflammation  by  ourself ;  both 
of  these  are  indispensably  necessary  to  that  reader,  who  wishes  profitably 
to  use  our  humble  efforts  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  him- 
self and  his  fellow,  by  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  to  render  in- 
stant aid,  and  to  exercise  a  modest  and  intelligent  influence,  in  protecting 
his  friend  and  fellow-workman  from  the  mal-practice  of  an  ignorant  phy- 
sician, should  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  his  hands.  Those  arti- 
cles relate  to  the  curative  operations  of  nature  when  left  unassisted, 
and  the  aid  proper  to  be  rendered  by  the  physician  in  the  repair  of  in- 
juries, and  gun-shot  and  other  lacerated  wounds ;  or  ejecting  splinters  of 
wood,  glass,  or  iron  from  the  body.  We  propose  now  to  notice  the  im- 
mediate duty  of  the  bystander  in  case  of  violence  and  wounds,  whether 
from  falls,  machinery,  the  knife  or  the  pistol. 

The  immediate  result  of  any  mechanical  injury  that  does  not  instantly 
destroy  life,  is  either  fainting  from  its  sudden  violence  and  the  shock  to 
the  nervous  system,  or  this  result  follows  from  actual  loss  of  blood — 
taking  so  much  of  that  fluid  so  suddenly  from  the  heart  and  bloodvessels, 
as  first  to  deprive  them  and  the  heart  of  their  natural  stimulus  of  disten- 
sion and  power  of  contraction,  and  as  an  immediate  consequence  robbing 
the  brain  of  its  nervous  power  to  animate  them  to  action.  This  division 
of  our  subject  will  be  found  capable  of  the  most  common  sense  appli- 
cation. If  the  skull  or  body  be  crushed  by  mechanical  force,  as  a  rock 
or  heavy  stick  of  timber,  no  aid  is  likely  to  avail.  On  the  contrary,  if 
there  be  no  such  evident  destruction  of  parts,  and  no  bleeding  visible  ex- 
ternally, and  the  individual  yet  lie  motionless,  then  it  is  evident  that  he 
has  fainted ;  he  has  suffered  what  surgeons  call  concussion  of  the  brain  or 
spine,  and  may  revive;  if  he  bleed  freely  and  profusely,  as  from  a  wound 
In  the  neck,  groin  or  thigh,  it  is  plain  enough,  if  he  be  motionless  and 
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pale,  that  he  has  either  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  or,  if  still  conscious  and 
capable  of  speaking,  that  he  will  soon  lose  this  power  of  perception  if 
the  bleeding  continue.  The  first  of  these  conditions  requires  no  other 
aid  than  the  immediate  removal  of  the  injurious  agent,  and  the  attention  to 
temperature  and  the  position  of  the  body.  This  should  be  done  by  securing 
as  much  aid  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  rock,  timber,  or  other 
agent,  by  actual  elevation  if  possible,  so  as  to  inflict  no  more  injury ;  if 
the  lever  or  pry  be  necessary,  let  it  be  done  with  such  care  as  to  be  im- 
mediately efficient,  and  not  suffer  the  oppressive  agent  to  re-settle  on  the 
body  after  an  ineffectual  effort;  for  this  may  seal  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  at  once. 

If  from  a  fall,  the  second  point  only  is  to  be  attended  to  ;  this  is  tem- 
perature.    If  the  injury  has  occurred  in  excessively  cold  weather,  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  animal  heat  reduced  by  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system 
must  be  instantly  and  carefully  raised  by  blankets,  bottles  of  hot  water 
or  heated  bricks,  and  a  good  fire  in  the  apartment  to  which  the  patient  is 
to  be  immediately  removed.     Rubbing  is  injurious,  because  it  agitates 
the  body  and  may  rupture  entirely  some  already  half  severed  bloodves- 
sel within  the  body.     The  partially  flexed  or  bent  position  on  the  side  of 
the  body,  as  it  is  that  usually  selected  in  healthy  sleep,  is  to  be  chosen, 
and  the  limbs  so  disposed  till  the  arrival  of  the  physician — but  if  any 
especial  disposition  of  the  body  should  evidently  increase  the  flow  of  blood, 
why  then  it  must  be  altered  to  a  more  favorable  one.     It  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  however,  that  either  in  extensive  cuts,  or  in  limbs  torn  or 
crushed  by  machinery,  the  very  fact  of  there  being  much  bleeding  (which 
is  far  less  common  in  the  latter  wounds)  not  only  assures  us  that  some 
large  arteries  or  veins  have  been  divided,  but  that  the  circulation  is  going 
on.     Actual  fainting  stops  bleeding,  which  only  recurs  upon  the  "  re-ac- 
tion of  the  system,"  as  surgeons  call  it,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  heart's  action,  which  ceases  to  beat  perceptibly  in 
fainting. 

For  the  very  same  reason  given  when  treating  on  injuries  by  position, 
viz.,  because  neither  water  nor  blood  can  run  up  hill — a  person  who  has 
fainted  from  sudden  shock  or  loss  of  blood,  should  be  instantly  placed 
in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart  may  send 
the  little  blood  that  is  moving,  to  the  brain  and  spine ;  because  unless 
those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  be  supplied,  life  must  soon  cease,  even 
without  the  actual  flow  of  blood,  the  person  will  suffocate.  Never  for- 
get then,,  to  place  the  patient  in  a  warm  place  in  winter,  and  a  temperate  one  in 
summer — and  by  all  means  in  a  recumbent  position. 

It  certainly  ought  to  be  plain  enough  to  our  common  sense,  that  a 
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medical  stimulant,  as  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  ammonia  in  a  wineglass  of 
water,  or  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy  in  as  much  water,  is  a  proper  re- 
storative, and  can  do  no  harm,  but  must  do  good  in  a  sudden  shock — 
whether  mental  or  mechanical.  '  Some  fanatical  people,  as  well  as  phy- 
sicians, are  absurdly  stupid  on  tins  subject,  and  insist  upon  bleeding  the 
patient ;  the  man  who  does  it  should  be  indicted  for  mal-practice.  Brandy 
imparts  hydrogen — which  is  heat;  and  heat  is  palpably  indicated,  be- 
cause the  body  is  cold : — warmth  is  the  evidence  of  life — cold,  that  of 
death.  No  sensible  surgeon  troubles  his  head  about  inflammation,  when 
his  patient  is  cold  as  death  before  his  eyes !  no ;  he  is  glad  to  get  him 
warm  in  any  way  ;  'tis  easy  enough  to  reduce  his  heat  by  purgatives  and 
the  lancet ;  but  hard  to  restore  it  when  he  is  near  death  from  loss  of 
blood  or  breath.  Try  him  therefore  with  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  and 
water,  but  see  if  he  can  swallow ;  be  sure  you  don't  choke  him  with  a 
tumbler  or  teacup  full.  We  have  spoken  strongly  against  bleeding  when 
the  patient  is  cold  and  stunned  ;  it  is  a  popular  and  pernicious  error  :  in 
the  subsequent  treatment,  bleeding,  and  that  repeatedly,  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  inflammation  of  the  brain  :  the  pulse  is  the  guide. 

Meanwhile  you  can  make  provision  to  convey  him  either  to  his  home 
or  a  hospital.  Should  the  accident  have  occurred  in  the  country,  a  couple 
of  stout  saplings  with  cross  pieces  lashed  a  foot  apart,  and  plenty  of  deli- 
cate branches  with  their  leaves,  will  make  an  admirable  means  of  carry- 
ing him  home :  as  many  hands  as  can  be  applied,  under  one  cool  head, 
should  dispose  of  the  body  in  the  easiest  manner,  propping  up  fractured 
or  wounded  limbs  with  supports  of  bunches '  of  grass,  and  so  disposing 
them  as  to  lie  as  easy  as  possible.  Should  a  fractured  bone  or  lacer- 
ated part  require  more  support,  a  pad  of  grass,  and  a  handkerchief  over 
it  and  encircling  the  limb,  and  folded  as  broad  as  the  hand,  will  not,  if 
judiciously  applied,  constrict  the  veins,  which  are  most  abundant  on  the 
surface  ;  always  apply  this,  however,  if  necessary  ;  because  a  stumble  of 
one  of  the  bearers  may  produce  a  lurch  of  the  body,  and  a  protruding 
bone  cause  additional  laceration  of  the  soft  parts.  When  the  patient  ar- 
rives, unless  for  some  palpably  good  reason,  do  not  remove  him  from 
the  litter.  The  surgeon  will  know  better  what  he  will  require  for  his 
more  permanent  disposition  and  treatment.  I  have  often  been  obliged  to 
remove  the  patient,  immediately  after  he  had  been  injudiciously  placed 
upon  a  yielding  bed  of  feathers,  or  a  rigid  straw  one,  neither  of  which 
would  allow  of  his  proper  disposition.  Of  .the  treatment  however,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  at  present ;  we  shall  recur  to  that  subject  when  speak- 
ing of  injuries  of  the  head  in  particular. 

But   the  circumstance  which  requires  the  most  instant   aid  is  bleed- 
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ing  from  a  bloodvessel  divided  by  a  cutting  instrument :  the  hand  and 
arm,  and  the  foot  and  leg,  and  thigh,  are  most  liable  to  this,  and  that  in 
about  the  order  we  have  enumerated  them.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
even  very  large  arteries,  as  of  the  arm  or  thigh,  when  torn  or  lacerated 
by  machinery,  bleed  very  little,  and  often  not  at  all,  although  completely 
severed :  this  causes  the  closing  of  their  circular  fibers,  and  the  formation 
of  a  clot  or  plug  of  the  thicker  parts  of  the  blood,  which  stopping  the 
severed  extremity,  prevents  the  blood  from  issuing  therefrom,  even  when 
the  person  recovers  his  faintness  an<J  the  heart  its  full  action ;  both  the 
arm  and  the  thigh  have  been  torn  off  by  machinery,  and  coils  of  rope  at- 
tached to  an  anchor  when  cast,  even  very  near  the  body,  and  no  arteries 
whatever  have  required  tying.  On  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  surgeons  act 
in  some  cases,  and  use  for  stopping  blood  what  they  call  the  torsion,  or 
twisting  the  ends  of  an  artery  with  the  forceps. 

It  is  also  well  known  to  surgeons,  that  an  artery  when  only  partially  di- 
vided by  what  we  may  call  a  gap,  is  sure  to  bleed  for  a  far  longer  time 
than  when  it  is  completely  divided  by  a  clean  cut.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
fibers  which  run  lengthwise  on  the  arterial  tube,  as  well  as  those  which 
encircle  it,  lose  the  support  of  their  associate  fibers  and  contract,  and 
pucker  the  end ;  it  is  thus  drawn  within  the  sheath  of  cellular  tissue, 
which  always  forms  the  bed  of  an  artery,  allowing  it  to  lie  safely  between 
the  muscles  and  send  off  its  branches  to  them,  and  supporting  it  in  its 
proper  relation  to  the  muscles  during  their  motions  ;  hence  it  often  hap- 
pens that  a  wound  from  the  point  of  a  knife  or  chisel,  a  stab,  may  either 
bleed  very  little,  or  it  may  bleed  excessively,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel  and  completeness  of  its  division,  and  the  extent  of  the  wound  in  the 
parts  above  it :  a  small  wound  in  a  fleshy  person  often  closes  up  instantly, 
and  thus  retains  a  clot  of  blood  which  often  stops  for  a  time  the  bleeding  : 
If  the  wound  heal  up  and  the  artery  be  not  tied,  it  will  often  result  in 
what  surgeons  call  a  limited  false  aneurism,  meaning  a  dilated  artery 
within  its  cellular  sheath,  or  more  extensively  throughout  the  connecting 
tissues  of  the  limb,  called  a  diffused  aneurism.  What  is  called  a  true 
aneurism,  coming  on  from  the  gradual  thinning  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
where  no  wound  has  been  received,  originates  from  other  causes,  and  does 
not  belong  to  this  subject. 

A  wound  from  a  gun  or  pistol,  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  bleed  freely 
as  from  a  knife ;  partly  because  of  dissimilarity  in  its  size  and  depth,  and 
partly  because  it  is  subject  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  same  law  as 
prevents  bleeding  in  lacerated  or  torn  wounds,  i.e.,  the  fibers  are  crushed 
or  torn.  When  a  stab  penetrates  the  chest,  it  wounds  the  heart  or  lungs ; 
in  this  case  the  bystander  can  do  little  :  the  horizontal  position,  the  pa- 
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tient  lying  on  the  back,  and  perfect  quiet  should  be  recommended  ;  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  washed  down,  after  being  taken  into  the  mouth,  with  a 
single  wineglass  of  water,  may  be  given  as  a  possibly  efficacious  remedy,  its 
action  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  when  swallowed  for  spitting  or  vom- 
iting blood.  Surgeons  use  the  mineral  acids  ;  but  they  are  too  strong 
for  popular  use.  If  the  wound  be  made  by  a  ball,  the  bystander  should 
do  nothing :  if  by  a  knife  or  dirk,  or  a  splinter  of  wood  jammed  in,  it 
should  at  once  be  steadily  and  carefully  withdrawn,  giving  it  no  pressure 
on  either  side  for  fear  of  doing  more  injury  :  it  should  be  drawn  out 
directly  upwards,  the  patient  lying  on  his  back.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
the  bleeding  is  almost  entirely  internal ;  some  frothy  blood,  caused  by 
the  air  from  the  divided  lung  issuing  from  the  wound,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  blood  lodging  in  the  Pleura  or  smooth  sack  that  incloses  the 
lungs  and  lines  the  inner  side  of  the  ribs.  If  much  bleeding  is  going  on 
within,  the  man  will  be  cold  and  pale,  his  ears  will  ring,  and  he  will  soon 
break  out  into  a  sweat ;  he  can  only  lie  on  the  back,  being  threatened 
with  instant  suffocation  on  the  side  ;  as  the  lungs  must  then  labor  in  dilating 
under  the  weight  of  the  body :  drawing  in  the  breath  is  generally  easier  than 
expelling  it.  When  the  wound  is  small,  it  very  often  happens  that  the 
air  from  the  lung  being  prevented  issuing  forth,  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
closing  of  the  skin  and  side  of  the  wound  acting  as  a  valve,  enters  the 
cells  of  the  universal  connecting  tissue  under  the  skin  and  between  the 
muscles,  and  puffs  up  that  side  of  the  chest  in  a  very  startling  and  alarm- 
ing manner  :  this  need  excite  no  especial  alarm ;  if  all  else  goes  on  well, 
nature,  with  a  little  surgical  aid,  will  soon  remove  it.  This  accident  is 
very  common  in  cases  of  broken  rib,  where  a  splinter  penetrates  the  air 
cells  of  the  lung,  and  the  skin  not  being  broken  at  all,  the  air  from 
the  lung  enters  the  loose  cellular  tissue  beneath  it ;  it  may  pass  over 
the  entire  body,  excepting  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 
In  such  cases  it  should  be  let  out  by  punctures  suitably  disposed  by  the 
surgeon :  the  air  is  then  to  be  smoothed  forwards  towards  them,  and 
thus  squeezed  out. 

This  air  may,  however,  enter  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  sack  inclosing 
the  lung,  as  we  said  of  the  blood :  if  so,  it  causes  great  distress,  and 
sometimes  of  itself  speedily  produces  death.  It  is  probable  it  would  gen- 
erally do  so,  if  the  lung  remained  in  use  after  a  wound  penetrating  the 
sides  of  the  chest ;  but  when  an  opening  is  made  there,  the  reader  will 
remember  no  vacuum  can  be  formed  till  it  heals  up  ;  the  lung  therefore 
generally  collapses  entirely  the  instant  the  air  enters  through  the  wound 
in  the  skin,  the  patient  breathing  with  the  sound  one ;  if  both  were 
wounded,  his  escape  could  hardly  be  possible ;  he  would  suffocate. 
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The  lung  does  not  however  always  collapse;  for  it  is  sometimes 
though  very  rarely  actually  seen  through  the  wound;  nay,  it  has  been 
known  to  protrude  and  completely  plug  up  the  wound ;  if  so,  place  a 
handkerchief  wet  with  cool  water  over  it,  and  leave  it  for  the  surgeon — 
the  older  surgeons  used  to  cut  it  off,  but  it  is  now  generally  returned ; 
this  may  be  impossible  without  carefully  enlarging  the  wound ;  if  so,  it 
may  be  done  by  a  skillful  surgeon ;  if  the  attendant  do  not  feel  equal  to 
this,  he  may  pass  a  silken  ligature  around  it  and  tie  it  off;  if  he  does 
not,  it  will  mortify  from  its  constriction  and  exposure  to  the  air  and 
greatly  distress  the  patient. 

Experience  proves,  that  the  heart  itself  may  be  wounded  by  a  cut,  and 
the  person  recover.  Of  course  such  a  wound  must  not  penetrate  any  of 
the  chambers  of  the  heart ;  blood  issuing  in  a  constant  stream,  would 
soon  destroy  life.  Wounds  of  the  heart  admitting  of  recovery  mostly 
penetrate  the  pericardium  or  heart-purse  only.  Still  there  are  well  au- 
thenticated cases,  where  the  history  of  the  patient  has  been  known,  and 
death  occurring  years  afterwards,  the  cicatrix  or  eschar  has  been  actually 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  In  one  remarkable  case  a  musket 
ball  was  found  in  one  of  the  cavities  several  days  after  the  wound,  the 
patient  actually  dying  of  another  disease. 

The  instances  of  recovery  from  awful  injuries  of  the  lungs  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  ;  some  memorable  ones  have  occurred  in  this  city.  We 
ourselves  have  witnessed  a  case  where  the  splintered  shaft  of  a  gig  passed 
completely  into*  the  lung,  and  the  patient  recovered.  We  have  also  known 
two  individuals  stabbed  at  one  time,  and  both  recovered  ;  and  another  of 
a  pistol  ball  passing  completely  through  the  lung.  The  propriety  of  at- 
tempting to  stanch  the  blood,  though  recommended  by  some  surgeons,  is, 
in  our  own  opinion,  extremely  doubtful,  as  it  is  almost  always  sure  to  ac- 
cumulate within  the  chest,  and  by  its  putrefaction,  when  so  abundant  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  absorption,  rendering  it  necessary  to  make  another 
opening  between  the  ribs,  and  thus  to  draw  it  off.  We  should  therefore 
advise  the  careful  watching  of  the  pulse,  and  other  symptoms,  and  letting 
the  amount  of  blood  that  has  issued  from  the  wound  govern  us  in  the  time 
of  closing  it,  and  give  it  also  its  proper  estimate  of  value,  as  our  best 
agent  in  preventing  inflammation.  What  seems  the  greatest  evil  may  be 
the  patient's  preservation.  The  loss  of  blood  is  by  no  means  the  greatest 
evil,  providing  the  great  quantity  do  not  cause  death  by  collapse.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  lungs  from  natural  causes  will  furnish  the  subject  of  another 
article. 

When  the  belly  is  wounded,  and  the  intestines  protrude,  they  should  by 
no  means  be  returned  by  the  bystander ;  because,  if  wounded,  some  deli- 
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cate  stitches  may  be  needful,  and  if  they  be  returned,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  getting  at  them,  without  cutting  open  the  abdomen  still  more  ex- 
tensively, and  this  no  surgeon  dare  do  on  speculation.  If  wounded,  the 
contents  may  issue  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  inflammation  of  a 
very  violent  character  would  ensue,  and  death  be  an  almost  certain  re- 
sult ;  the  greatest  possible  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  avoid  their 
slipping  back  within  the  belly,  in  lifting  the  wounded  man  on  the  litter. 
We  deem  this  so  important,  that  it  would  be  better  gently  to  hold  them 
by  means  of  a  moist  handkerchief,  interposed  between  them  and  the  hand, 
to  protect  them  from  dust  or  grits,  till  the  patient  be  settled  in  his  tem- 
porary position.  Do  not  touch  them  with  the  hand,  on  any  account,  and 
use  no  other  cloth  than  a  silk  handkerchief,  if  possible,  because  that  leaves 
no  floss  upon  them. 

Let  this  handkerchief  be  then  folded  into  at  least  four  thicknesses,  and 
wet  with  ordinary  well  water  in  summer,  and  blood-warm  water  in 
winter ;  if  the  latter  season,  be  careful  to  protect  them  with  sufficient 
covering,  to  keep  them  warm,  because  the  arteries  supplying  the  intes- 
tines are  so  small,  and  the  membrane  forming  them  dries  so  soon  when  out 
of  its  moistened  cavity,  that  warmth  and  moisture,  the  two  great  essen- 
tials  of  life,  are  soon  lost  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  the  part  dies. — See 
our  last  number,  Art.  cxm.,  "  What  is  Life,"  &c. 

The  volume  of  the  intestines,  lying  as  they  do,  before  the  two  greatest 
bloodvessels  of  the  body,  the  shortness  of  an  ordinary  dirk  or  knife 
often  prevents  immediate  death  from  wounds  of  the  belly ;  therefore, 
bleeding  very  seldom  causes  death  in  these  accidents ;  inflammation  and 
effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  from 
subsequent  ulceration  of  the  necessary  stitches,  or  the  wound  itself  is 
generally  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  know  the  extent 
of  nature's  power  of  healing  the  wounded  intestine ;— cases  have  oc- 
curred in  this  city,  in  our  city  hospital,  and  under  our  own  observation, 
that  warrant  withholding  an  unfavorable  opinion,  under  the  most  threat- 
ening circumstances.  The  great  essential  in  the  treatment,  is  keeping 
down  inflammation,  and  preventing  all  action  of  the  bowels  for  more  than 
a  week.  The  lancet  and  opium  enables  us  to  do  this  with  considerable 
certainty.  Albumen  and  farinacious  substances  of  a  character  sufficiently 
nutritious  to  sustain  life,  under  the  profound  rest  and  low  condition  of 
the  circulation  essential  to  the  cure,  and  from  their  simple  character,  pro- 
ducing little  surplus  matter  to  form  foeces,  answer  all  the  purposes  of  sus- 
taining life.  The  recovery  will  be  frequent,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  the  stomach;  in  many  otherwise  desperate  cases  life  has  been  pre- 
served by  allowing  the  wounded  bowel  to  adhere  to  the  opening  in  the 
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walls  of  the  abdomen — thus  forming  an  artifical  opening  for  the  discharge 
of  the  surplus  matter ;  and  this  has  subsequently  healed,  and  allowed  the 
continuous  passage  of  the  contents  to  their  natural  outlet. 

We  shall  now  show  the  reader  the  method  of  preserving  life  by  the 
pressure  of  his  finger  or  a  handkerchief  upon  the  arteries,  passing 
over  the  groin  and  arm-pit,  for  bleeding  from  any  part  of  the  foot,  leg  or 
thigh,  or  hand  and  arm.  This  may  be  done  with  the  greatest  precision 
and  certainty  by  any  person  who  has  sense  enough  to  cut  his  own  meat 
or  put  on  his  clothes.  It  is  indeed  sad  to  know  that  many  a  valuable  life 
has  been  lost  amongst  our  mechanics,  and  in  our  western  wilderness,  when 
even  the  wounded  man  himself,  though  entirely  alone,  might  have 
stanched  the  blood  from  a  divided  artery,  and  deliberately  walked  home, 
though  it  were  miles  distant :  how  much  more  horrible  the  thought  when 
he  often  dies  surrounded  with  his  ignorant  companions  and  friends. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child,  should  be  taught  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  necessity  of  pure  air.,  and  the  position  of  these 
arteries,  and  how  to  make  pressure  upon  them,  before  the  learning  of  their 
letters.  Every  school-house  in  the  land  should  be  regularly  visited  by  a 
competent  state  surgeon,  and  lectures  delivered  from  models  and  mani- 
kins,— tracts  also  should  be  published  with  wood  cuts,  illustrating  these 
and  other  useful  facts. 

If  the  two  thumbs  be  made  to  pass  each  other  about  one  inch,  and  lie 
placed  side  by  side  directly  in  the  groin  below  the  walls  of  the  belly,  or 
in  other  words,  at  the  very  top  of  the  thigh,  whilst  the  fingers  pass  or 
each  side  of  it  directly  behind,  or  on  the  back  part  of  it,  and  a  pressure 
equal  to  a  very  few  pounds  be  made  with  the  thigh  bent  and  leg  elevated, 
any  bleeding,  however  violent,  below  this  position,  will  immediately  stop. 
If  the  person  be  so  situated  that  a  surgeon  cannot  come  to  him,  a  pad  of 
grass,  a  glove  full  of  earth  as  large  as  your  two  fists  may  be  placed  just 
below  the  same  place,  and  three  or  four  handkerchiefs  be  broadly  folded 
like  a  neckcloth,  tightly  bound  over  it,  encircling  the  limb ;  the  person 
making  pressure  will  generally  find,  on  relaxing  and  completely  removing 
his  hands,  that  the  bleeding  will  be  effectually  stopped.  If  it  do  not  stop, 
it  is  because  the  pad  of  grass  or  earth  is  not  well  placed  over  the  artery, 
or  the  pressure  not  sufficient.  If  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the 
person  on  a  litter,  so  that  the  pressure  cannot  be  continued  with  the 
thumbs,  a  new  trial  must  be  made :  it  will  generally  be  found  necessary 
to  slip  the  pad  rather  more  inwards,  and  to  prevent  the  handkerchief  en- 
circling it  from  slipping  down,  by  another  one  placed  above  the  flare  of 
the  hip  on  the  other  side  of  the  body,  and  then  passing  its  two  ends,  one 
in  front  and  the  other  behind  the  body,  tying  up  the  handkerchief  that 
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encircles  the  wounded  limb,  and  makes  pressure  on  the  pad  ;  it  is  better 
that  the  knots  of  both  should  come  on  the  front  of  the  thigh  and  against 
the  belly,  because  they  would  cause  much  pain  and  irritation  on  the  more 
resisting  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  hip  and  thigh.  The  pressure 
may  be  more  readily  made  with  the  middle  fingers,  and  a  similai  pad 
may  very  readily  be  applied  to  the  arm,  as  high  up  as  in  the  arm-pit,  di- 
rectly between  the  folds  of  the  two  great  muscles  which  are  so  easily  felt 
when  the  arm  is  extended ;  unless  in  a  very  muscular  person,  no  hand- 
kerchief to  keep  up  the  one  encircling  the  pad  will  be  necessary ;  if  it  be, 
pass  its  ends  around  the  neck  from  above  the  opposite  shoulder  and  tie  it 
to  the  encircling  one  behind ;  because,  if  you  do  it  in  front,  you  will  find, 
by  trying  it  on  your  own  person,  it  will  pull  the  pressure  off  the  pad. 
This  bandage  and  pad  will  stoipall  bleeding  below  it,  from  whatever  part  of  the 
limb.  When  either  of  the  two  pads  are  properly  adjusted  on  the  limb 
of  any  person  on  whom  you  may  practice  the  experiment,  you  will  find, 
if  you  have  previously  felt  the  pulsation  of  that  branch  of  the  respective 
arteries  of  the  foot  or  hand  on  which  you  are  practicing,  that  the  one  on 
the  front  of  the  instep,  the  other  at  the  wrist,  will  stop ;  of  course  the 
heart  is  not  then  acting  upon  them,  and  so  long  as  the  pressure  continues, 
the  bleeding  will  cease.  A  man  who  has  cultivated  self-reliance,  and 
strengthened  his  nerves  by  temperance,  may  actually  do  all  this  for  him- 
self, if  he  have  the  material  at  hand,  and  most  men  who  wear  a  shirt  can 
find  a  substitute  for  a  handkerchief.  There  is  one  point  we  have  to  cau- 
tion the  reader  upon,  and  it  is  this  : — if  you  have  read  this  article,  and 
mean  to  behave  like  a  rational  being,  do  not  stuff  the  wound  full  of  rags, 
or  even  make  pressure  upon  it,  till  you  have  tried  to  compress  the  artery, 
as  we  have  directed,  and  elevated  the  limb  ;  remember,  blood  cannot  so 
readily  mount  upwards  as  it  can  be  propelled  along  a  level  surface. — See 
our  articles  on  the  Treatment  of  Disease  by  Temperature  and  Position. 

Therefore,  make  the  pressure  with  your  thumbs  or  fingers  on  the  groin 
or  the  arm-pit ;  elevate  the  limb,  and  expose  the  open  wound  freely  to  the 
cool  air.  Cool  air  is  a  tonic  and  astringent  to  the  bloodvessels  ;  a  piece 
of  rag  stuffed  into  a  wound,  and  another  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  a  great 
number  of  tight  bandages  injudiciously  applied,  may  actually  help  to  con- 
tinue the  bleeding  ;  if  a  large  vein  be  wounded,  as  on  the  arm  or  front  of 
the  thigh,  a  tight  bandage  above  it  may  nearly  bleed  the  person  to  death, 
as  a  bandage  and  warm  water  applied  to  the  arm,  every  one  knows  who 
has  ever  seen  a  person  bled,  is  the  very  way  to  make  the  blood  run,  and  for 
this  very  reason  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  pressure  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  and  keep  the  person  on  the  spot  till  the  surgeon  comes  and 
examines  the  wound.     The  bandages  and  pad  are  only  a  substitute  where 
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the  patient  must  be  removed  by  a  litter,  and  pressure  by  the  fingers  can- 
not be  continued. 

On  the  subject  of  styptics  or  astringents,  with  which  to  stop  bleeding, 
we  shall  prepare  a  separate  article.  We  hold  some  very  startling 
opinions  on  the  ability  of  a  man  to  help  himself,  and  are  not  quite  sure 
but  we  can  teach  him  how  to  treat  a  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  or  nose : 
Aye,  and  how  to  tie  an  artery  himself. 

The  Age  of  the  Electric  Telegraph — Steamships  and  Public  Schools  ! 
— Mr.  Anson  Tryon,  of  Hartford,  was  accidentally  shot,  while  hunting  pigeons, 
with  his  brother,  at  Thompsonville,  on  the  25th  inst.  Mr.  Tryon  was  in  front 
when  his  brother's  gun  was  discharged  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  stake  in  the 
fence, — the  charge  entering  Mr.  T.'s  thigh,  and  severing  the  femoral  artery.  He 
bled  to  death  in  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Tryon  was  32  years  of  age.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  one  child.— N.  Y.  Times,  June  29,  1852. 

Precisely  a  similar  accident  destroyed  the  life  of  a  father  and  a  pa- 
tient of  our  own,  before  the  eyes  of  his  son  and  five  companions,  last 
year,  in  a  boat  on  the  East  river.  The  party  were  duck  shooting,  and  the 
whole  charge  received  in  the  track  of  the  femoral  artery  ;  he  died  before 
they  could  reach  the  shore. 
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"Drink,  my  children,  health  consists  in  the  suppleness  and  humectation  of  the  parts  ;  drink  water 
in  great  abundance  ;  it  is  an  universal  menstruum  that  dissolves  all  kinds  of  salt.  When  the  course 
of  the  blood  is  too  languid,  this  accelerates  its  motion ;  when  too  rapid,  checks  its  impetuosity." — 
Sangrado.  I 

"  In  spite  of  all  this  fine  reasoning,  I  had  not  been  eight  days  in  the  house  when  I  was  seized  with 
a  looseness,  and  began  to  feel  a  great  disorder  in  my  bowels,  which  I  was  rash  enough  to  ascribe 
to  the  universal  dissolvent  and  meager  subsistence  on  which  I  lived." — Gil  Blas. 

"  Water  taken  in  small  quantities  serves  only  to  disentangle  the  particles  of  the  bile,  and  give 
them  more  activity ;  whereas  they  should  be  drowned  in  a  copious  dilution:  don't  be  afraid,  my 
child,  that  abundance  of  water  will  weaken  and  relax  thy  stomach  ;  lay  aside  that  panic  fear 
which  perhaps  thou  entertainest  of  plentiful  drinking,"  &c. — Sangrado. 

"  As  it  would  not  have  looked  well  to  show  myself  Intractable  in  the  very  beginning  of  my  ca- 
reer in  physic  5  I  seemed  persuaded  of  his  being  in  the  right,  and  will  even  own  I  was  effectually 
convinced  ;  so  that  I  continued  to  drink  water,  or  rather  to  drown  my  bile  in  copious  draughts  of 
that  liquor,  and  although  I  felt  myself  every  day  more  and  more  incommoded  by  it,  prejudice  got 
the  better  of  my  experience  ;  so  happily  was  I  disposed  by  nature  for  becoming  a  physician.'* 

"I  therefore  committed  my  own  clothes  to  a  peg  for  the  second  time,  and  put  on  a  suit  of  my 
master's,  that  I  might  appear  in  all  respects  like  a  physician  ;  after  which  I  prepared  myself  to 
practice  medicine  at  the  expense  of  whom  it  should  concern." — Gil  Blas. 

The  study  of  the  human  temperament,  more  especially  in  connection 
with  that  organ  of  its  most  apparent  manifestations,  the  brain,  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  the  profoundest  intellect.      Who  has  not  been  struck 
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with  the  difference  of  intellectual  and  bodily  action  and  development 
in  the  members  of  a  family — of  not  dissimilar  age,  and  under  the  same 
moral  and  physical  influences  1  The  strong,  thin,  and  wiry  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles,  the  quick  motions,  the  deep  set,  near  together  ac- 
tive eyes,  with  their  usual  concomitants  the  large  perceptive  organs 
directly  over  them,  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  soft  and  full  de- 
veloped body,  cheeks  and  lips,  the  sluggish  movements,  full,  and  often 
blue  eyes,  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  slower  in  their  motions, 
and  the  perceptive  faculties  at  a  minimum,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the 
smooth  brow,  and  the  slight  amount  of  curiosity  manifested  by  the 
possessor  in  the  surrounding  objects  and  influences  of  life. 

Reader — do  not  forget,  that  this  single  small  family  is  an  example 
only  less  diversified  of  the  great  one  outside  of  its  precincts.  Some  at 
least  of  the  specimens  of  humanity  that  present  such  amazing  differ- 
ences in  their  influence  upon  their  fellows,  are  daily  passing  under  the 
observation  of  all  of  us,  and  are  worthy  our  special  study.  Priessnitz, 
Perkins,  Hahnemann,  and  John  Hunter — so  far  as  we  know,  all  had  sis- 
ters and  brothers ;  unlike  themselves,  as  they  were  unlike  each  other 
in  the  influences  they  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  family.  Knowl- 
edge is  increasing  in  this  age  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  is  often  seized  upon  in  a  very  crude  state, 
and  applied  in  very  dissimilar  ways.  Some  whose  powers  of  analogy 
greatly  exceed  their  reasoning  and  reflective  ones,  are  content  with  very 
slight  data  on  which  to  ground  the  most  extensive  systems  of  action : 
many  of  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  hypotheses  originating  in  en- 
thusiasm and  pride  of  opinion,  are  found  so  readily  operative  on  similar 
orders  of  mind,  that  they  gather  such  force  as  to  carry  with  them  multi- 
tudes of  the  human  family — perfectly  rational  in  all  the  other  relations 
of  life. 

But  why  do  you  commit  the  sacrilege,  says  the  medical  reader,  of 
mentioning  the  name  of  John  Hunter,  that  massively  intellectual  and 
noble  being,  along  with  three  of  the  most  notorious  and  proved  charla- 
tans 1  Simply  and  solely,  my  dearly  beloved  reader,  because  he  was  a 
man.  A  human  organism,  of  similar  physical  organization  with  them. 
His  mental  structure  was  of  course  of  a  different  order — as  was  Bichat's, 
Newton's,  Franklin's,  and  Cuvier's — but  this  was  not  appreciated  by  the 
public.  The  charlatans  seize  upon  the  specious,  which  like  cork  or  fea- 
thers always  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  two  elements  in  which  they  can 
show  to  the  greatest  advantage  their  most  distinctive  characteristic. 
The  soap  bubble  reflects  from  its  surface  the  same  light  that  gives  luster 
to  the  diamond.     But  the  one  will  continue  to  give  forth  the  same  rays 
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which  indicate  its  value  to  him  whose  existence  is  yet  undreampt ;  while 
the  other  expires  the  very  instant  its  gaudy  rays  have  given  the  child 
the  first  and  most  beautiful  emblem  of  the  great  law  of  truth  upon  which 
its  evanescence  depends — a  law  as  true  to  its  own  nature  as  that  which  gov- 
erns the  diamond,  and  its  moral  counterpart  the  intellectual  and  analyti- 
cal genius  of  the  philosopher.  Self-love,  vanity  and  indolence,  are  inti- 
mately associated  in  the  human  heart ;  and  it  is  requiring  more  of  human 
nature  than  it  will  often  be  found  to  possess,  to  suppose  it  capable  of  that 
calm  and  unselfish  power  "of  reason,  which  can  never  deceive  itself  with 
convictions  based  upon  "  false  facts."  That  most  of  our  honest  and  well- 
meaning  friends,  who  are  victimized  by  those  wonderful  ideas  of  the 
power  of  the  universal  solvent,  the  high  potencies,  and  the  inexplicable  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism,  spiritualism,  &c,  &c,  enjoy  great  comfort  in  their 
own  convictions,  and  are  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  natures  like 
Mawworm,  "  bound  to  go  a  preachin  their  doctrines,"  we  take  to  be  a 
self-evident  fact.  Let  any  one  start  the  plainest  and  best  known  physio- 
logical proposition  as  opposed  to  the  wildest  assertion  advanced  by  one  of 
them,  and  he  will  soon  see  what  degree  of  importance  these  good  people 
attach  to  a  great  truth  however  sanctioned  by  time  or  experience.  The 
eager  counter-assertion  and  supercilious  sneer  with  which  it  is  received, 
will  soon  convince  the  foolish  disputant  that  his  arguments  are  wasted  on 
one  on  this  royal  road  of  therapeutics.  He  never  dreams  of  the  possi- 
bility of  doubting  the  power  of  his  idol.  "Look  at  me !  has  it  not  cured 
me  1  there  is  nothing  like  personal  experience."  Oh !  human  vanity.  Oh  ! 
snobbish  philosopher.  True,  my  friend,  doubtless  you  are  better,  but 
do  you  really  know  what  was  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  the  water  you  drank  did  really  dissolve  the  disease  and  "  run  it 
out "  of  you  ?  Are  those  very  ugly  looking  blue  boils  certainly  com- 
posed of  its  constituent  particles,  like  felons  just  waiting  their  discharge 
from  the  body  1  A  few  observations  on  these  questions,  may  possibly 
be  of  service  to  lead  us  a  little  nearer  the  truth  of  the  subject  than  you 
may  feel  inclined  to  admit ;  yet  we  trust  they  will  not  prove  quite  des- 
titute of  value,  when  time  shall  have  induced  a  doubt  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  doctrine. 

Though  we  shall  speak  freely  of  the  results  of  the  cold  water  treat- 
ment as  observed  by  ourself,  we  hope  the  principles  of  treatment  ad- 
vanced in  our  motto,  will  protect  us  from  the  charge  of  self-interest. 
True,  we  practice  our  profession  as  a  means  of  subsistence  ;  but  when  we 
candidly  and  openly  declare,  that  we  believe  our  natural  instinct  the  best 
guide  for  our  preservation  in  health,  and  that  the  administration  of  medi- 
cine is  injurious  in  the  full  proportion  of  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  the  prac- 
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tice  of  every  physician  (and  this  we  have  proved  to  our  entire  satisfaction 
in  two  of  our  public  Institutions),  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  full  credu- 
lity for  honest  intention,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  skillful  handling 
of  the  subject.  One  other  preliminary  should  precede  our  exposition  of 
the  evils  as  we  esteem  them  of  water  cure :  if  asked  whether  we  have  read 
any  of  the  manuals  or  elaborate  essays  on  the  subject,  we  answer  no  :  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  our  time  to  what  we  consider  a  more  definite 
purpose.  Symptomatology  and  the  numerical  method  of  testing  the  value 
of  specific,  dietetic,  and  medical  treatment,  has  fully  occupied  our  slender 
intellect  in  a  strictly  professional  point  of  view  for  the  past  twenty -five 
years.  What  principles  govern  us  in  our  public  teachings,  we  have  gath- 
ered from  general  reading  and  close  observation  of  the  numerous  follies 
of  ourselves,  our  professional  brethren,  and  our  patients.  Yet  we  must  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  self-complacency  with  which  some  of  these  gentle 
men  (no  great  worshipers  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  nor  yet  of  Lindley 
Murray's  philanthropic  efforts  to  improve  our  language,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  ratiocination  and  syntax  of  some  of  their  late  productions)  ask  of 
men  who  have  devoted  life-times  to  the  study  of  the  really  great  masters 
of  medical  science,  whether  they  have  read  such  and  such  a  treatise  by  Dr. 
So-and-so — men  who  would  be  much  better,  aye,  and  more  honestly  oc- 
cupied in  their  original  avocations  of  boarding-house  and  shop-keeping, 
comb-making,  &c.  We  say  this  with  an  honest  conviction  that  it  is  their 
just  due.  No  one  of  common  sense,  but  would  admire  the  man  who  ele 
vates  himself  from  an  humble  position ;  John  Hunter  was  a  carpenter  at, 
twenty-one,  and  what  is  more,  he  wrote  very  bad  English  j  but  he  had  a 
brain  that  illumined  every  subject  he  touched. 

When  this  great  medical  philosopher  wrote,  both  disease  and  water  oc- 
cupied quite  as  much  space  in  the  contemplation  and  curative  efforts  of 
the  faculty  as  they  now  do.  We  knew  then  as  we  now  know,  that  water 
formed  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  body — we 
knew  it  to  be  the  medium  of  conveying  every  particle  of  that  body  to  its 
intended  place  of  deposit,  and  removing  it  therefrom  when  it  had  become 
necessary  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  system.  We  were  just  as  well  aware 
that  it  was  the  universal  solvent  as  these  fanatical  and  impudent  men. 
Our  instinct  then  taught  us  as  it  now  does,  precisely  what  portion  of  the 
fluid  was  required  to  supply  the  waste  from  the  various  excretions  and  to 
preserve  the  healthful  tone  of  the  system  :  excess  as  certainly  demanded 
increased  perspiration  to  carry  it  off,  or  over-action  of  the  kidneys  would 
take  its  place ;  diarrhoea  and  dyspepsia  were  just  as  certainly  the  conse- 
quence of  this  failure  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  as  now ;  local  and  general 
dropsical  deposits  spoke  as  plainly  to  the  intelligent  physician  that  the 
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bloodvessels  would  not  willingly  tolerate  more  than  their  legitimate  three- 
fourths  I  that  if  they  could  not  get  rid  of  it  by  over-work  inflicted  on 
the  kidneys  and  skin,  why  then  they  must  select  a  place  for  its  deposit  in 
some  part  of  the  system.  This,  from  the  great  extent  of  its  secreting  sur- 
face is  usually  the  lining  or  inner  membrane  of  the  belly  :  next  the 
universally  connecting  cellular  tissue  of  the  body.  These  constitute  the 
two  most  frequent  species  of  dropsy  ;  in  the  female,  dropsy  of  the  Ovaria 
or  egg  beds  is  common,  and  dropsy  of  the  substance  of  the  womb  by  no 
means  infrequent ;  we  have  seen  both  induced  by  the  excessive  use  of 
water  treatment.  One  lady  thus  afflicted,  was  satisfied  from  its  progres- 
sive increase  during  her  residence  at  one  of  the  most  celebrated  establish- 
ments, that  it  was  a  direct  result  of  the  wretched  diet  and  treatment ;  dur- 
ing the  period  of  her  own  affliction,  her  husband  (an  uncommonly  healthy 
person,  but  dyspeptic  from  sedentary  and  anxious  pursuits),  became  a 
perfect  martyr  to  immense  and  sluggish  boils  :  these,  he  was  told,  as  we 
believe  is  customary  with  our  philanthropists,  were  the  concentration  of 
the  bad  humors  and  a  crisis  in  the  disease !  Now,  nothing  is  better  known 
than  the  fact,  that  such  local  abscesses  are  always  the  result  of  an  unwhole- 
some diet ;  they  may  constantly  be  seen  amongst  scrofulous  children  in 
poor-houses,  and  amongst  the  poor  of  large  manufacturing  towns. 

Listen  to  the  clear-headed  and  sagacious  Watson  of  London  : — "  Chronic 
[sluggish]  boils  are  most  frequently  observed  in  persons  of  debilitated 
habits  :  sometimes  they  are  apparently  the  result  of  intemperance,  or  the 
use  of  bad  and  insufficient  food.  When  the  disorder  is  chronic  and  un- 
complicated, the  treatment  found  useful  is  such  as  we  might  expect  bene- 
fit from ;  good  nourishing  food,  tonic  medicines,  bitters,  and  especially 
quinine  and  the  mineral  acids.  Biett  and  Bateman  recommend  the  same 
plan."  We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  there  are  very  florid  boils,  that 
come  rapidly  to  suppuration  or  the  formation  of  matter,  are  attended 
with  much  heat  and  pain,  often  the  result  of  active  inflammation,  par- 
ticularly in  young  people  who  eat  much  grease  and  other  stimulating 
food ;  these  are  directly  the  reverse  in  appearance  of  those  peculiar  to 
poverty  of  diet  and  a  watery  blood — and  would  really  often  cease  by  a 
little  touch  of  hydropathic  philanthropy,  even  at  $10  to  $20  per  week. 
We  know  that  depletion  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  pocket,  because 
it  often  stops  gluttony,  as  well  as  begets  faith  in  quackery. 

Many  a  fat-headed  millionaire  is  now  beautifully  exercised  with  gout,  who, 
if  he  were  poor,  and  obliged  to  work  hard,  and  eat  rice  and  bran  bread, 
with  an  occasional  snap  at  a  herring  or  a  piece  of  sixpenny  beef  to  exer- 
cise his  jaws  upon,  would  enjoy  first-rate  health.  So  our  water-cure 
philanthropists  will  perceive  we  really  have  some  faith  in  them  after  all. 
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What  excites  our  disgust  is,  that,  they  should  starve  and  drench  the  poor 
attenuated  wretches  who  have  been  so  long  whining  over  their  sad  con- 
dition, too  often  brought  on  from  selfish  indolence  and  bad  housekeeping. 
Show  me  the  table  of  a  family  for  a  month,  and  I  will  name  you  the 
general  character  of  that  family's   diseases.     Tell  me  how  many  miles 
they  walk,  if  they  bathe  daily,  and  drink  very  little  water,  and    laugh 
heartily,  and  have  some  steady  employment  in  out-doof  business  princi- 
pally, and  do  not  sleep  in  a  garret  or  basement  with  the  door  shut,  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  exact  value  of  their  acquaintance  to  a  water-cure  philan- 
thropist or  a  physician.      The  truth  is,  that  if  our  motto  on  the  cover 
were  written  over  the  door-step  of  every  house  in  the  city,  and  adhered 
to,  we  should  hear  less  of  our  lily-liveried  friends  and  their  health  temples. 
The  four  leading  articles  that  have  preceded  this  number  have  shown 
conclusively  the  necessity  of  the  red  animal  fiber  or  muscle,  to  constitute 
and  continue  a  healthy  body.     And  that  although  all  our  food  is  resolved 
into  albumen  before  it  can  mingle  with  the  blood,  that  those  persons  who 
from  necessity  are  obliged  to  eat  too  much  food   that  does  not  contain 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  element  of  muscle  or  azote,  will   soon  show  their 
incapacity  for  active  mental  or  physical  exertion,  or  their  inability  to  re- 
sist typhoid  or  depressing  diseases.     Ship  fever  and  cholera,  could  never 
rage  with  such  awful  violence  amongst  our  people  as  they  do  amongst  the 
poor  Irish,  even  though  their  well-developed  muscles,  as  they  certainly 
often  appear  to  the  eye,  give  evidence  of  their  ability  to  labor  ;  nothing 
is  better  known  to  all  practical  physicians,  than  their  want  of  that  organic 
strength  that  enables  them  to  resist  disease.     The  influence  of  a  wretched 
diet  on  their  mental  organization,  is  best  evinced  by  their  general  inca- 
pacity to  pursue  those  higher  departments  of  labor,  in  which  the  country- 
men of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  so  soon    acquire  excellence. 
The  triumphant  proof  of  this  may  be  found,  in  the  benign  influence  of 
cleanliness  and  good  food  on  their  children  reared  in  this  country. 


Art.  CXXV. — Hotel  and  Club-house  Life  in  New  York:  their  perni- 
cious influence  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  young  :  the  art  of 
furnishing  a  house  with  economy  and  simple  elegance. 

A  woman's  crown  of  glory  should  be  her  family, 
Her  throne — home  ;  her  scepter — affection. 

No  subject  of  social  interest  can  fill  the  mind  of  the  physician  with 
more  depressing  suggestions  than  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  hotels 
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and  club-houses  of  this  city,  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  young. 
But  one  other  phase  of  life  amongst  us  can  vie  with  it  in  developing  the 
passions  destructive  of  domestic  joys,  and  crushing  out  the  graces  and  be- 
nign influence  of  the  character  of  woman  on  our  sex :  and  that  is,  where 
wealth  has  been  suddenly  acquired,  and  the  minds  of  the  parents  have  not 
been  refined  by  education.  The  evil  influence  of  hereditary  wealth  on 
the  domestic  virtues,  where  the  parents  are  not  of  an  intellectual  charac- 
ter, is  unfortunately  too  common  a  subject  of  observation  in  this  city ; 
still  nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  fact  that  the  long  continued  posses- 
sion of  it,  generally  prevents  that  insane  passion  for  show  so  certain  to 
follow  its  sudden  acquirement,  in  all  who  have  been  accustomed  to  view 
its  prospective  possession,  principally  as  the  means  of  gratifying  the  senses 
by  the  display  of  vulgar  finery. 

The  influence  of  the  early  development  of  the  passions  upon  our  bodily 
vigor,  and  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  a  healthful  condition  of  the  mind 
and  the  affections,  without  an  equipoise  of  action  in  both,  cannot  escape 
the  philosophic  observer,  whatever  the  bigoted  moralist  may  aver  to  the 
contrary.  We  pity  that  parent,  who  expects  by  crushing  the  earlier 
demonstrations  of  passional  attraction  for  physical  beauty  in  the  opposite 
sexes,  to  elevate  the  moral  character  of  the  child.  That  very  attraction 
was  designed  by  nature  as  the  guide  to  a  union  calculated  to  carry  out 
the  perfection  of  her  plan.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Tempest,  has  made  Mi- 
randa speak  her  attractions  to  the  young  Duke  of  Milan,  in  all  the 
native  simplicity  of  a  heart  unwarped  by  prudery.  An  unwise  attempt 
by  a  parent  to  suppress  the  free  utterance  of  this  instinctive  feeling  of 
admiration,  will  be  followed  by  the  cultivation  of  falsehood  and  the 
concealment  of  attachments,  that  may  jeopardise  and  lose  for  a  life-time 
a  daughter's  happiness,  and  entail  misery  on  Jier  children.  No  situa- 
tion can '  be  more  unfavorable  to  elicit  a  child's  true  character  by  a  pa- 
rent, or  the  real  sentiments  of  a  lover,  than  these  congregations  of  in- 
congruous temperaments  and  emotions,  these  caravanseras  of  wife, 
husband,  and  mistress  hunters.  Who  that  has  a  natural  emotion  left, 
unwarped  by  artificial  vulgarity,  can  enter  the  parlor  or  dining-room  of 
one  of  them,  we  care  not  how  highly  heralded  by  the  press ;  who  that 
has  ever  gazed  with  admiration  upon  the  garniture  of  meadow,  vale  and 
wood,  or  contemplated  the  appropriate  disposition  of  the  colors  of  a  wild 
flower  or  a  bird,  can  avoid  a  sensation  of  disgust  at  the  scene  that  meets 
his  view  ?  The  truthfulness  of  our  remarks  will  be  more  apparent  by 
recalling  the  preceding  emotions  and  the  time  in  which  we  are  usually 
ushered  into  "  the  splendid  parlor"  or  the  "  magnificent  dining-room." 
Fresh  from  the  diversified  face  of  the  country,  undulating  with  hill  and 
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dale,  mellow  with  the  soft  gray  of  the  rock  and  tender  green  of  the  mea- 
dow, spotted  with  the  simple  and  chaste  colored  wild  flowers,  enlivened 
by  the  running  brook,  and  garnished  by  the  leafy  forest  with  its  flying 
birds,  with  cataract,  precipice  and  mountain — the  whole  soul  filled  with  the 
beauty  of  nature,  the  eye  is  suddenly  oppressed  and  offended  by  flaunting 
carpets  and  curtains,  and  tawdry  walls,  whilst  the  everlasting  and  un- 
graceful and  enervating  rocking-chair  is  put  in  motion  by  a  woman, — per- 
haps a  nobly-formed  specimen  of  her  sex,  covered  with  colors  and  figures 
of  objects  having  no  synonyms  in  anything  on  the  earth,  except,  perhaps,  a 
peony,  a  parrot,  or  a  sunflower.  Should  you  desire  to  escape  this  infliction 
and  seek  the  street  as  a  present  relief  from  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
exhibition,  you  are  offended  with  the  presence  of  the  nauseous  spittoon, 
and  its  flood  of  tobacco-juice,  whilst  some  victim  to  the  disgusting  habit  is 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  ensalivating  and  preparing  to  expectorate 
the  filthy  fluid.  These  exhibitions,  it  is  true,  are  not  always  visible ;  the 
"  private  entrance"  may  protect  your  wife  or  daughter  from  the  drench, 
but  the  man  who  debases  himself  by  such  habits,  may  claim  an  in- 
troduction to  either  of  them,  and  your  business  relations  may  be 
such  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  avoid  offending  him.  Who  can  deny 
the  justness  of  this  cause  of  offense  ?  The  poorest  and  plainest  man 
may  be  in  all  respects  a  gentleman.  So  long  as  his  cleanly  per- 
son and  unobtrusive  manners  offend  no  one,  he  is  entitled  to  as  much 
respect  as  the  wealthiest  and  most  flaunting  and  loud-mouthed  vul- 
garian. But  let  us  not  forget  our  object :  we  would  present  analyti- 
cally to  our  readers,  our  views  on  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  home 
on  the  hearts  and  manners  of  the  young.  Custom  has  conceded  to  the 
young  wife  and  mother,  the  high  privilege  of  adorning  the  domestic  altar 
with  the  virtues  and  graces  of  her  sex  ;  to  her  is  committed  the  privilege 
of  soothing  the  asperities  of  our  rougher  nature,  and  refining  our  sensi- 
bilities, blunted  by  collision  with  a  world  unmindful  in  its  ceaseless  whirl, 
of  the  better  influences  of  life.  It  is  vain  to  expect  a  graceful  discharge 
of  domestic  duties  of  a  home,  when  the  earlier  years  of  adolescence  and 
married  life  are  spent  in  adorning  the  person  and  satiating  the  appetite 
with  the  vapid  amusements  or  frivolous  conversation  of  hotel  life,  with 
no  occupation  but  ministering  to  the  most  undignified  pursuits. 

We  unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  young  girl,  wife  or  mother,  fills  a 
higher,  aye,  and  often  a  more  graceful  station  in  the  estimation  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  own  sex,  when  discharging  the  filial  or  maternal  duties  of  the 
humblest  home,  than  when  bedizened  with  jewels,  she  is  enacting  all  the 
absurd  trickery  of  a  ball-room.  I  address  not  this  remark  to  him  or  her 
who  has  already  reached  the  age  when  society  and  nature  has  a  right  to 
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demand  their  elevation  to  the  dignified  position  of  a  housekeeper  and  a 
parent,  and  who  still  look  with  scorn  upon  the  patient  toil  and  assiduous 
care  of  the  humblest  individual  discharging  that  sacred  obligation. 
But  one  answer  can  be  expected  from  a  source  so  selfishly  unmindful  of 
their  duties.  It  is  notorious,  that  amidst  unexampled  prosperity  in  our 
commercial  and  professional  circles,  marriage  is  delayed  to  a  far  later 
period  of  life,  than  was  common  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
generation.  This  has,  of  course,  a  reason  :  my  belief  is,  that  it  may  be 
found  in  the  preference  given  by  so  many  of  our  young  people  to  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels.  The  higher  classes  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  almost 
universally,  are  furnished  in  a  far  more  costly  manner  than  a  majority  of 
young  men  can  afford,  whilst  a  style  of  living  of  corresponding  expensive- 
ness,  could  not  be  maintained  by  less  than  double  the  cost  of „  that  undig- 
nified and  constrained  mode  of  life.  Whether  it  be  an  elegant  one  or  not, 
it  is  now  our  purpose  to  investigate. 

Setting  aside  the  evils  of  that  more  or  less  ill-selected  and  extensive 
circle  of  acquaintance  unavoidable  when  a  young  couple  are  thus  circum- 
stanced, let  us  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  magnificent  furniture  of  our 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  is  inelegant  and  absurdly  extravagant ;  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  "  splendid,"  "  magnificent,"  gorgeous,"  "  su- 
perb," or  dazzling  to  the  eye ;  we  mean  simply  (see  Webster)  that  it  is 
inelegant  and  oppressive  to  the  eye  of  true  taste.  As  we  design  this 
paper  to  have  a  practical  bearing,  and  hope  it  will  influence  some  of  our 
readers  to  select  a  more  rational  and  simply  elegant  mode  of  life,  we 
begin  with  those  articles  combining  the  ornamental  and  useful. 

Firstly,  of  Carpets.  It  is  now  well  known  to  those  who  investigate  by 
dissection  after  death,  the  diseases  of  the  body,  that  the  microscope  will 
frequently  detect  small  particles  of  wool  and  minute  concretions  of  parti- 
cles of  dust,  inhaled  from  the  atmosphere,  where  they  are  constantly  flying 
about.  The  lungs,  in  a  state  of  health,  will  ordinarily  throw  off  all  such 
matter,  by  sneezing  or  coughing ;  still  as  it  has  repeatedly  been  found 
in  the  lungs  of  persons  who  have  died  from  pulmonary  disease,  confining 
them  to  the  house  for  weeks  anterior  to  the  period  of  death,  the  inference 
is  irresistible  that  they  have  been  inhaled  from  the  apartment  in  which 
the  sick  person  has  lain.  It  may  be  said  that  this  would  exclude  alto- 
gether the  use  of  carpets  from  sick  rooms,  or  indeed  from  the  whole 
house  ;  strictly  and  logically  speaking,  it  would ;  but  as  custom,  and  the 
natural  power  of  wood  and  stone  by  means  of  their  superior  density,  to 
conduct  off  the  animal  heat,  and  that  with  distressing  results  in  debilitated 
persons,  and  as  our  women  cannot  be  educated  in  this  generation  up  to 
cork  soles  in  the  house,  carpets  will  doubtless  continue  to  prevail  till  a 
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more  philosophical  and  artistic  taste  shall  banish  and  replace  them  with 
hard  or  polished  wood.  Stone,  from  its  power  of  attracting  moisture, 
will  not  answer  for  family  or  sleeping  rooms.  Very  well,  then,  as  what 
can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,  let  us  investigate  the  properties  of  those 
gorgeous  carpets,  with  the  fleecy  and  velvety  texture,  which  are  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  happiness  and  gentility  of  an  American  housekeeper. 
Firstly,  as  it  regards  their  health-destroying  properties.  Every  house- 
keeper knows  that  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  swept,  because  the  dust  is 
forced  downwards  at  each  successive  effort,  and  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  fibers  of  the  broom, — this  is  evident  enough  ;  moreover,  as  they  are 
tacked  down,  and  are  exceedingly  heavy,  they  are  rarely  shaken,  whilst  the 
windows  are  kept  shut  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  dust  from  the 
streets ;  every  one  who  enters  a  parlor  thus  carpeted,  will  perceive  by 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  close  and  oppressive  smell,  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  carpet.  Now,  in  one  word,  the  more  there  is  of  it,  the  more 
this  smell  will  prevail ;  if  it  be  unhealthful,  the  longer  the  parlor  is  occu- 
pied, the  greater  will  be  its  evil  influence  on  the  lungs.  But  let  us  examine 
this  carpet  artistically :  what  was  designed  in  its  peculiar  structure  and 
gorgeous  flowering  1  The  nearest  model  we  can  select  would  be  grass 
and  flowers,  and  yet  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  find  gray  or  dove- 
colored  grass ;  and  the  figures,  however  gorgeous,  but  poorly  re- 
semble the  lovely  ornaments  of  the  wood  or  the  prairie.  It  seems, 
then,  they  are  not  a  successful  imitation  of  nature,  not  only  in  form 
and  color,  but  in  the  sameness  and  wearisome  effect  of  the  continued  re- 
currence of  the  same  unmeaning  figures.  Bacon,  in  his  expressive  and 
quaint  old  way,  makes  a  remark  which  we  have  often  thought  would  ad- 
mirably apply  to  the  stereotyped  stucco  and  gilt  cornices  and  paper  where- 
with our  parlors,  and  the  berths  and  panels  of  our  gorgeous  steamboats 
are  overburdened  :  "  The  way  to  amplify  anything  is  to  break  it,  and  to 
make  anatomy  of  it  in  several  parts,  and  to  examine  it  according  to  several 
circumstances,  and  this  maketh  a  greater  show  if  it  be  done  without 
order,  for  confusion  maketh  things  muster  more  ;  and  besides,  what  is 
set  down  by  order  and  division,  doth  demonstrate,  that  nothing  is  left 
out  or  omitted,  but  all  is  there  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  without  order,  both 
the  mind  comprehendeth  less  that  which  is  set  down,  and  besides,  it 
leaveth  a  suspicion  that  more  is  to  come."  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  have  expressed  more  plainly,  true  artistic  tact  in.  imitating  nature. 
If  we  look  upon  the  pansied  carpet  of  the  meadow  and  field,  we  find  a 
lovely  illustration  of  this  sentiment :  there  is  no  order  in  the  distribution 
of  the  flowers.  The  wood,  the  gray  rock,  the  mossy  trunks,  and  the 
velvety  grass,  furnish  subdued  and  delightful  quiet  for  the  eye,  whilst  the 
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vivid  tints  of  scattered  flowers,  put  in  the  lights,  as  it  were,  in  their  most 
natural  and  agreeable  way.  The  scarlet  cardinal  flower  in  the  shady  re- 
cesses of  a  wood,  vividly  illustrates  our  meaning ;  the  same  beautiful  ob- 
ject transplanted  in  a  monotonous  row,  by  the  side  of  a  whitewashed 
city  fence,  produces  a  far  less  agreeable  effect. 

But  flowers,  however  judiciously  and  sparsely  disposed,  are  usually  but 
poorly  imitated  on  a  carpet ;  the  colors  are  never  shaded  with  sufficient 
delicacy,  to  make  even  a  tolerable  resemblance  to  the  many  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  them  that  may  be  had  for  a  few  shillings.  Not  only  appropriate 
and  tasteful  pictures,  but  the  many  beautiful  statuettes  of  chaste  and 
classic  device,  many  of  them  reduced  in  a  manner  quite  admirable  in 
their  anatomical  proportions  and  artistic  skill,  and  so  cheap  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  great  numbers  of  persons  who  live  on  salaries,  are 
miserably  marred  in  their  effect  by  the  gaudy  colors  of  a  carpet,  whose 
counterpart  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  hotel  and  steamboat.  The 
flaunting  figures  pre-occupy  and  oppress  the  eye,  and  reflect  varied  and 
ill-contrasted  colors  upon  the  statue  or  the  picture,  utterly  deranging  its 
harmony  of  light  and  shade :  when  this  is  increased  by  the  usual  con- 
comitants of  showy  curtains,  and  chintz-covered  and  red  and  green  sofas, 
with  a  yellow  wall  and  a  number  of  looking  glasses,  and  china  monster 
flower  pots,  the  eye  is  sadly  oppressed  and  finds  no  relief  but  in  looking 
on  the  sky  or  the  grass. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  ingenious  countrymen,  will  not  turn 
their  attention  to  the  preparation  of  cheap  closely  woven  or  felt  carpets  of 
uniform  shades  of  gray  and  green  :  these  might  be  delicately  crossed  in  a 
tesselated  or  lozenge  form,  with  threads  of  gold  for  the  green,  and  some 
darker  color  for  the  gray  ones.  They  would  be  both  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate for  neat  parlors  or  dining  rooms  ;  and  if  the  latter  was  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  grass  plot,  and  a  large  combined  door  and  window  all 
of  glass  down  to  the  floor  and  in  the  middle,  instead  of  the  two  windows 
now  in  use,  the  continuous  effect  of  the  green  of  the  carpet  and  grass  plot 
would  be  extremely  beautiful :  few  realize  the  delightful  effect  of  distance 
in  the  penned-up  city ;  we  are  free  to  confess  our  dinner  is  often  spoiled, 
(when  no  more  agreeable  object  is  before  us,)  by  the  prison-like  effect  of 
the  immense  brick  pier  between  the  two  windows,  occuping  the  precise 
place  where  the  space  and  light  is  most  wanting,  and  depriving  one  of  the 
corner  spaces  in  the  apartment  so  desirable  for  a  sofa  or  table.  But  we 
have  spoken  of  this  error  in  our  three  essays  on  building.  At  a  future 
time  we  shall  enter  on  the  subject  of  other  articles  of  domestic  comfort, 
and  go  at  length  into  a  plan  for  the  collective  yet  separate  arrangement 
of  elegant  private  apartments  in  a  large  phalanstery,  after  the  manner  of 
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a  hollow  square.  That  these  can  be  made  within  the  reach  of  the  salaries 
of  our  best  clerks,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  that  similar  smaller 
yet  perfectly  neat  and  comfortable  apartments  are  attainable  by  the  com- 
mon laborer,  we  intend  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

We  deprecate  with  great  sincerity  and  earnestness,  the  growing  passion 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes  for  boarding  and  club-houses.  They  keep  up 
an  absurd  idea  that  tinsel  show  and  vulgar  finery  are  essential  to  a  re- 
spectable and  elegant  appearance.  Marble,  silks,  and  worsted  hangings, 
silver  plate,  and  mahogany — may  all  be  artistically  and  beautifully  re- 
placed by  other  and  cheaper  materials.  The  modern  hotel  parlor,  is  as  op- 
pressively loaded  with  finery  as  the  shoulders  of  its  often  beautiful  mistress ; 
and  if  well  formed  and  proportioned,  is  no  less  marred  in  its  use  and  de- 
sign, than  those  lovely  outposts  of  that  citadel  of  love,  that  so  often  capitu- 
lates to  the  attacks  and  stratagems  of  unworthy  conquerors.  The  young 
woman  who  forms  her  estimate  of  manner  and  moral  worth  in  a  lover,  by 
what  she  usually  sees  in  most  of  those  who  may  seek  to  win  her  regard 
in  such  hunting  grounds,  will  often  find  the  prize  of  little  value  :  and  if  our 
own  observations  do  not  greatly  mislead  us,  the  young  man  who  desires 
to  improve  his  manners  and  elevate  his  social  condition,  will  find  his  ob- 
ject greatly  facilitated  by  seeking  it  in  the  quiet  domestic  circle  rather 
than  in  the  hotel  or  the  club-house. 


Art.  CXXVI. — Passional  Excesses,  overheated  and  unventilated  Apart- 
ments, Tight  Clothes  and  Bad  Food,  the  cause  of  Diarrhea,  and  Dropsy 
in  the  head  of  Children. 

If  this  journal  is  ever  to  maintain  its  distinction  from  some  of  its  co- 
temporaries,  it  will  certainly  be  due  to  a  determination  to  treat  the  rea- 
soning faculties  of  its  readers  with  a  decent  amount  of  respect.  If  we 
could  warp  ourselves  into  the  belief,  that  an  indefinite  amount  of  iteration  of 
the  thrice  published  hypotheses  of  the  innumerable  journals  and  "  medical 
cases"  that  fill  them,  could  have  any  effect  in  bettering  the  health  and  im- 
proving the  intellect  of  our  readers,  the  labor  of  conducting  it,  and  the 
despair  of  finding  an  assistant  to  diversify  the  monotony  of  a  style  that  we 
fear  is  becoming  somewhat  afflictive  to  their  good  nature,  would  admit  of 
some  prospect  of  relief.  We  would  have  little  to  do  but  present  a  re- 
hash of  their  contents,  and  like  our  cotemporary  in  Plattsburg,  call 
upon  some  medical  Phenomenon  to  open  his  intellectual  sluices  and  light 
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up  our  pages  with  grandiloquent  advertisements  of  his  medical  junk-shop ; 
a  medico-psychological  reservoir,  which  seems  to  possess  about  the  same 
claim  to  an  honest  origin,  as  those  diversified  collections  of  erratic  nick- 
nacks  one  may  see  in  the  windows  of  a  Chatham-street  pawn-broker. 

But  as  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  the  lists  with  this  veracious 
example  of  University  ethics,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  rely  upon  our  poor 
ability  to  illustrate  the  important  propositions  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
with  such  aid  as  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  from  the  real  contributors  to 
medical  truth. 

We  commenced  the  subject  in  our  last,  by  a  short  description  of  the 
natural  structure,  early  predominance  in  size,  and  circulation  of  blood  in 
the  child's  skull  and  brain  ;  this  the  reader  must  again  read,  or  what  fol- 
lows will  be  of  no  use  to  him.  Again  the  City  Inspector's  report  for 
1851  has  reached  us  with  the  same  awful  predominance  of  this  disease 
and  its  associates,  Diarrhea,  Dysentery,  and  Convulsions.  Dropsy  in  the 
head  being  791,  Diarrhea  743,  Dysentery  1193,  and  Convulsions  1592  ! 
Nearly  all  the  cases  of  Dropsy  in  the  head  and  Convulsions  originating 
in  children,  and  most  of  the  Dysentery  and  Diarrhea,  are  diseases  so 
closely  connected  in  their  origin,  that  our  remarks  as  to  the  causes  will 
admit  of  almost  indiscriminate  application.  In  a  word — we  take  the 
causes  to  be  passional  (principally  sexual)  excesses  in  the  parents,  alter- 
nately overheated  and  chilly  apartments,  excessive  or  insufficient  and 
tight  clothing,  and  bad  and  indigestible  food.  These  causes  unitedly  pro- 
duce weak  solids  in  the  body,  want  of  organic  force,  that  is  to  say,  power 
of  resistance  in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain,  admitting  of  its  sudden 
distension  with  blood,  and  congestion  and  delay  in  the  return  of  that 
blood  from  the  brain  by  clogging  up  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  surface  of  the 
child's  body,  as  well  as  those  of  its  bowels.  Its  brain  is  suffocated  with 
carbonic  acid  from  the  venous  blood,  because  it  is  not  oxygenated  or 
vitalized  fast  enough  by  a  sufficiently  rapid  circulation  through  the  lungs. 
It  stays  too  long  in  the  brain,  and  as  we  said  before,  either  kills  the  child 
with  rapid  convulsions,  leaving  no  perceptible  traces  after  death,  or  more 
slowly  by  producing  slow  inflammation  in  the  membranes,  and  accumula- 
tion of  the  serum  or  watery  part  of  the  blood,  thrown  out  of  the  vessels 
between  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  But  we  have  done  with  the  struc- 
ture and  symptoms,  let  us  go  down  into  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  the 
disease,  for  the  cure  is  certainly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tables  of  mor- 
tality and  our  own  experience,  rather  a  hopeless  affair. 

And  firstly  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  passional  excess — we  use  the 
word  passional  as  a  more  comprehensive  expression  of  our  meaning.  We 
do  not  confine  it  to  the  sexual  union,  because  we  wish  to  include  every  vice 
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and  every  species  of  exhaustion  that  can  lower  the  tone  of  the  body  of  the 
parent ;  for  this  will  most  certainly  beget  that  susceptibility  to  the  four 
associate  diseases  in  the  offspring  we  have  grouped  together.  There  is  the 
same  difference  in  the  capacity  of  resisting  the  pressure  from  the  con- 
tained blood  and  the  heart's  action,  between  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
head  and  bowels  of  a  weakly  child,  the  produce  of  parents  exhausted  from 
an  excessive  action  of  their  passions,  and  the  child  of  healthy  parents,  as 
there  is  between  a  badly  made  India  rubber  hose  and  the  pressure  of  the 
Croton  reservoir,  and  a  substantial  leathern  one  well  and  closely  riveted 
and  made  of  tough  and  well  tanned  leather  ;  indeed  the  illustration  is  as 
just  as  illustration  can  well  be :  let  any  obstruction  occur,  or,  by  turning  the 
faucet,  stop  the  flow  of  the  water,  i.e.,  congest  your  weak  hose,  and  the  water 
from  the  feeble  power  of  resistance  in  its  material,  will  either  force  itself 
through  in  ten  thousand  drops,  or  it  will  burst  at  once.  The  one  is  slow 
or  watery  apoplexy — the  other  rapid  or  blood  apoplexy. 

Convulsions,  constituting  so  large  a  proportion  of  infantile  diseases, 
1592  !  is  not  a  disease  at  all,  but  only  a  symptom  of  diseased  brain  !  this 
is  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  charming  system  of  medical  education  in  our 
city;  of  course  a  convincing  one  of  the  ability  to  treat  the  disease  and 
the  certainty  "  that  everything  that  possibly  could  be  done  for  the  little 
sufferer  was  done,  and  yet  it  was  God's  will  to  take  it ;"  of  course.  The 
doctor  earned  his  money  no  doubt ;  his  black  suit  and  gig,  or  ivory-headed 
cane  were  unexceptionable ;  so  were  the  undertaker's  appointments. 
"  Greenwood  is  a  lovely  spot."  "  God  is  merciful  and  has  taken  the  lit- 
tle innocent  to  himself."  "  Let  us  pray."  While  you  are  about  it,  beloved, 
you  may  as  well  put  in  a  word  or  two  for  the  poor  little  creatures  in  the 
emigrant  department  of  Infants  on  Ward's  Island,  where  one  half  of  all 
that  are  born  die  during  infancy  !  There  the  situation  of  the  physician  is  a 
political,  and  not  an  intellectual  reward.  Suppose,  however,  you  omit  the 
prayers  for  the  present,  and  read  the  Scalpel.  God  uses  very  wicked 
people  sometimes  to  confound  the  devout. 

If  Inspiration  and  Nature  ever  uttered  a  single  truth  as  irresistible  as 
the  air  we  breathe  or  the  water  we  drink,  it  is  that  great  law — "  I  will 
visit  the  sins  of  the  parents  on  the  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration," &c.  Eemember  it,  ye  sleek  and  contented  moralists,  ye  praying 
philosophers  !  thank  God  "  that  your  lives  are  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and 
ye  have  a  goodly  heritage ;"  but  when  ye  bury  your  children  examine 
your  own  precious  bodies,  and  try  to  discover  the  cause ;  look  after  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  the  garret  and  cellar  kitchen ;  visit  Ward's  Island 
and  see  some  of  the  results  of  an  Established  and  a  Roman  church  in  en- 
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slaving  the  mind  and  crippling  the  body.     Look  at  that  row  of  scrofu- 
lous children  drawn  up  to  show  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  age. 

"  Around  the  ground — the  charity  children  walk  round  and  round." 

Well  might  Coleridge  write  his  inimitable  satire,  "  The  Devil's  Walk 
on  Earth."  Why  do  those  heads  each  one  bear  so  marked  a  resemblance 
to  a  half-boiled  dumpling,  with  scarce  a  hue  of  vitality  in  the  feeble  cheeks 
fed  by  the  watery  blood  !  Why  are  the  necks  driven  into  the  shoulders, 
bowing  outwards  the  feeble  clavicles  and  making  a  great  show  of  lungs, 
whilst  the  poor  little  wretch  is  panting  for  breath?  Why  does  the 
wretched  little  belly,  overhang  the  feeble  and  rickety  shanks  like  a 
sack,  whilst  the  tumid  glands  of  its  mesentery  look  like  so  many  pota- 
toes 1  Oh,  merciful  and  benevolent  Jesus  !  why  hast  thou  chosen  thus  to 
permit  the  deformity  of  that  creature  which  thou  hast  declared  was 
formed  in  the  image  of  its  Creator  ?  What  is  more  enchanting  to  the 
eye  than  a  beautiful  little  child — fresh  and  warm  in  first  young  beauty ; 
its  stainless  brow  the  image  of  the  God  who  made  it  ?  What  is  more 
sickening  to  the  soul  than  one  of  these  wretched  little  human  abortions, 
these  burlesques  on  God's  handiwork — these  half-living  satires  on  Chris- 
tianity % 

Over-heated  apartments,  whether  from  stoves  and  furnaces  lasting  all 
day  and  night,  or  chambers  under  the  heated  eaves  of  the  roof  of  an  un- 
ventilated garret,  by  exhausting  the  body  of  the  infant,  produce  dysentery 
and  diarrhea  in  the  same  way  that  dropsy  of  the  brain  occurs,  only  the 
blood  and  water  can  escape  from  the  bowels,  whilst  from  the  skull  they 
cannot.  These  diseases  cause  fretfdlness  and  excessive  crying.  During 
the  violent  inspirations  attending  this  exhausting  exercise,  the  bloodvessels 
of  the  head  are  filled  with  blood — which  we  can  convince  ourselves  of,  by 
looking  at  the  knotted  valves  of  the  veins  in  the  temples  and  neck ;  it 
cannot  escape  as  fast  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  in  time  produces  slow  dropsy, 
or  the  quicker  venous  apoplexy,  and  its  attendant  symptom — convulsions. 
Caps,  and  warm  washings,  and  head  rubbings  with  brandy,  spirits  and 
gin,  feather  pillows  "  for  the  little  darlings,"  swelter  and  irritate  the  head 
and  invite  the  blood  to  it  after  the  manner  of  a  poultice  or  a  blister  ;  then 
the  doctor  comes  and  leeches  it,  and  that  generally  settles  the  matter,  and 
gives  the  undertaker  his  job.  No  caps,  cold  bathing  of  the  head  and  hair, 
or  corn-husk  beds  and  simple  food,  might  prevent  the  disease.  Tight 
clothing,  by  preventing  free  circulation  through  the  lungs,  prevents  the 
de-carbonization  of  the  blood,  and  thus  affects  the  circulation  of  the  entire 
body,  producing  congestion  and  clogging  of  the  veins — the  head  of  course 
included. 
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Bad  food,  whether  poisoned  milk  from  tubercular  or  scrofulous  cows 
fed  on  swill  milk  or  potatoes,  containing  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of 
azote  cannot  be  expected  to  make  healthy  solids  for  a  child  originally 
scrofulous,  if  the  swill  will  kill  the  originally  healthy  cow,  and  the  pota- 
toes deform  the  father  !  The  poor  cow  may  be  said  to  have  diarrhea  of 
her  milk  bag  ;  excessive  secretion  of  milk  either  in  the  woman  or  a  cow, 
physicians  call  disease ;  they  name  it  by  an  appropriate  name,  and  unless 
it  be  checked,  they  well  know  that  great  exhaustion  and  congestion  (gene- 
rally of  the  lungs)  will  follow ;  therefore,  it  is  evident,  neither  the  human 
being  nor  the  animal  can  afford  healthy  nourishment ;  if  diarrhea  or  dropsy 
in  the  head  do  not  follow,  the  child  will  die  with  early  wasting  disease 
and  swelling  of  the  bowels,  from  scrofulous  matter  lodging  in  their 
glands,  as  we  may  notice  in  the  tumid  and  lumpy  bowels  of  the  poor- 
house  children,  or  it  will  die  of  the  same  disease,  attacking  the  lungs  at 
puberty.  See  the  article  in  the  March  number,  for  1849,  "  What  is 
Scrofula  and  Consumption  V 

Dysentery  is  congestion  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  inner  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels,  brought  on  by  dampness,  bad  food,  bad  ventilation, 
and  the  heats  of  summer :  in  a  word,  its  causes  are  the  same,  for  the 
most  part,  as  diarrhea  and  dropsy  of  the  brain ;  for  the  same  reason  such 
debilitating  causes  produce  it,  it  will  itself,  being  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  causes,  produce  dropsy  of  the  brain. 


"  Here  we  have  one  head  on  two  bodies  ;  your  two-headed  calf  is  but  an  ass  to  such  a  prodigy.''— 

Scott. 

We  dedicate  this  article,  and  in  a  very  especial  manner  recommend  it 
to  the  serious  attention  of  Dr.  Nelson  of  the  Northern  Lancet,  Platts- 
burg.  He  will  undoubtedly  find  it  worthy  of  a  transfer  to  his  Medico- 
Legal  and  Psychological  department,  where  it  may  be  embalmed  by 
the  side  of  the  June  number,  containing  the  •'  Question  asked  and  answer- 
ed." We  would  recommend  the  addition  of  the  history  of  our  indict- 
ment for  a  libel  on  the  same  veracious  little  gentleman,  and  its  result,  to 
be  given  in  our  next  Perhaps  the  Doctor  will  favor  us  with  his  views. 
We  would  give  the  author's  name,  were  it  not  for  the  new  and  interesting 
relation  he  sustains  to  the  Obstetric  Professor  ;  by  the  way,  how  would  it 
answer  in  connection  with  Federal's  robbery  and  murder,  as  an  introduc- 
tory to  the  course  of  Medico-Legal  and  Psychological  Science,  by  Pro- 
fessor Lee,  of  the  Caudate  department  of  the  University  ?     Verbum  sat. 
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A  Psychological  and  Literary  Phenomenon  ! 

"  I  love  truth  above  all  earthly  things  ;  it  is  the  basis  of  everything  stable  ;  therefore  I  love  that 
which  demonstrates  its  existence." — [Extracted  from  a  lecture  to  the  Students  of  the  University,  by 
Gunning  S.  Bedford  ;  published  in  the  June  number  of  Melton's  Northern  Lancet,  p.  2.] 

"  This  striking  similarity  of  ideas  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  anecdote  of  an  author  who  read  a 
part  of  his  play  to  a  friend,  in  order  to  obtain  his  opinion." 

"  Very  good,"  said  his  friend,  "  very  good,  indeed  :  but,  pray,  is  not  all  this  in  Shakspeare  ?" 

"  What  of  that  ?"  replied  the  other  :  "it  only  shows  how  very  much  alike  two  great  men  may  some- 
times write." 

"  One  of  these  men  is  genius  to  the  other  " 

Comedy  of  Errors. 

"  There  is  no  fact  in  the  history  of  Literature  and  Science  better  estab- 
lished, than  that  men  of  genius  often  fall  into  the  same  train  of  thought, 
and  even  express  themselves  in  the  very  same  language,  without  being  con- 
scious of  it,  and  even  while  under  the  belief  that  their  views  are  highly 
original.  Thus  also  the  same  scientific  discoveries  have  in  many  instances 
been  made  contemporaneously  in  distant  countries,  as,  for  example,  the 
identity  of  electricity  and  lightning,  which  was  established  in  France  and 
the  United  States  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  without  any  correspond- 
ence between  Franklin  and  the  French  Philosopher.  Numerous  other  in- 
stances could  be  mentioned  as  cases  in  point,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  My 
object,  at  present,  is,  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  coincidences,  that  has  ever  fallen  within  my 
notice,  which  I  find  in  a  Lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Bedford,  at  the  Stuy- 
vesant  Institute,  Nov.  25th,  1840,  and  printed  by  request  of  the  audience. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  for  a  single  moment,  that  a  gentleman  of  Pro- 
fessor Bedford's  honorable  character,  great  talents,  and  unequivocal  repu- 
tation, would  condescend  to  borrow  a  lecture  from  any  one,  and  palm  it 
upon  an  intelligent  community  as  his  own  ;  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  con- 
clude that  the  coincidence  which  I  shall  point  out,  is  purely  accidental,  and 
one  of  those  remarkable  phenomena  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  lite- 
rary and  scientific  world." 

From  Southwood  Smith's  '  Philosophy  Extract  from  Dr.  Bedford's  Introduc- 
of  Health,''  Vol.  1,  p.  2.  tory  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  Stuyvesant 

Institute,  Nov.  25th,  1840,  and  pub- 
lished by  request  of  the  audience. 
'  Physical  science  has  become  the  '  Physical  science,  as  connected  with 
subject  of  popular  attention,  and  men  health,  has  of  late  become  an  object  of 
of  the  highest  endowments,  who  have  popular  attention,  and  men  of  the  high- 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  cultivation  of  est  endowments,  who  have  devoted 
this  department  of  knowledge,  conceive  their  lives  to  this  department  of  knowl- 
that  they  can  make  no  better  use  of  edge,  conceive  that  they  can  in  no  way 
the  treasures  they  have  accumulated,  more  efficiently  appropriate  the  rich 
than  that  of  diffusing  them.  But  no  treasures  they  have  accumulated,  than 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  ex-  by  adapting  them  to  the  popular  mind, 
hibit  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  in  such  a  way  as  to  diffuse  among  the 
of  the  phenomena  of  life ;  the  organ-  people  the  great  elements  of  a  science 
ization  upon  which  those  phenomena  m  which  all  are  equally  interested.  It 
depend ;  the  physical  agents  essential  is  unfortunate  that  authors  have  not 
to  their  production ;  and  the  laws,  as  more  generally  exhibited  in  a  system- 
far  as  they  have  yet  been  discovered,  atic  form,  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
according  to  which  those  agents  act.  view  of  the  phenomena  of  life;  the 
The  consequence  is,  that  people  in  organization  on  which  those  phenomena 
general,  not  excepting  the  educated  depend,  the  necessary  influence  of 
class,  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  struc-  physical  agents  on  their  production, 
ture  and  action  of  the  organs  of  their  and  the  laws,  as  far  as  they  are  under- 
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own  bodies,  the  circumstances  which 
are  conducive  to  their  own  health,  the 
agents  which  ordinarily  produce  dis- 
ease, and  the  means  by  which  the  ope- 
ration of  such  agents  may  be  evaded 
or  counteracted,'  &c. 


{  A  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  body  is  admitted  to  be 
indispensable  to  whoever  undertakes 
to  protect  those  organs  from  injury,  &c. 
But  surely  some  knowledge  of  this  kind 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  no 
intention  to  practice  physic,  or  to  per- 
form operations  in  surgery  ;  may  be 
useful  to  every  human  being,  to  enable 
him  to  take  a  rational  care  of  his 
health,  to  make  him  observant  of  his 
own  altered  sensations,  as  indications 
of  approaching  sickness ;  to  give  him 
the  power  of  communicating  intelligi- 
bly with  his  medical  adviser  respecting 
the  seat  and  the  succession  of  those 
signs  of  disordered  function,  and  to  dis- 

Eose  and  qualify  him  to  co-operate  with 
is  physician  in  the  use  of  the  means 
employed  to  avert  impending  danger, 
or  to  remove  actual  disease.' 

'  The  knowledge  of  this  structure 
seems  peculiarly  necessary  to  those 
who  have  the  exclusive  care  of  infancy, 
and  almost  the  entire  care  of  childhood. 
The  bodily  organization,  and  the 
mental  powers  of  the  child,  depend 
mainly  on  the  management  of  the  in- 
fant ;  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
aptitudes  and  qualities  of  the  man, 
have  their  origin  in  the  predominant 
states  of  sensation,  at  a  period  far  ear- 
lier in  the  history  of  the  human  being 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  pe- 
riod of  infancy  is  divided  by  physiolo- 
gists into  two  epochs;  the  first,  com- 
mencing from  birth,  extends  to  the 
seventh  month ;  the  second  commenc- 
ing from  the  seventh  month,  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  second  year,  at  which 
time  the  period  of  infancy  ceases,  and 
that  of  childhood  begins.  The  first 
epoch  of  infancy  is  remarkable  for  the 
rapidity  of  the  development  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  body ;  the  processes  of 
growth  are  in  extreme  activity ;    the 


stood,  on  which  the  action  of  those 
agents  is  based.  If  this  had  been  done, 
we  should  not  have  to  mourn  over  the 
ignorance  of  the  community  in  general, 
not  excepting  even  the  more  enlight- 
ened and  educated  classes,  with  regard 
to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
organs  composing  their  bodies,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  conducive  to 
their  own  health,  the  agents  which  or- 
dinarily produce  disease,  and  the  means 
by  which  the  operation  of  such  agents 
may  be  avoided  or  counteracted.1 

'  It  will,  I  apprehend,  be  admitted, 
that  a  knowledge  of  human  structure, 
and  of  the  various  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  is  indispensable  to  the 
physician  and  surgeon.  But  is  this 
knowledge  of  human  structure  to  be 
limited  to  members  of  the  healing  art  % 
Most  assuredly  not.  It  will  be  found 
useful  to  every  human  being,  by  ena- 
bling him  to  take  a  rational  care  of 
his  health,  and  rendering  him  observ- 
ant of  his  own  altered  feelings,  as  indi- 
cations of  approaching  sickness.  It  will 
afford  him  the  means  of  communicating 
intelligibly  with  his  medical  adviser 
respecting  the  seat  and  symptoms  of 
disordered  functions,  and  will  prepare 
him  to  co-operate  with  his  physician 
in  the  use  of  agents  necessary  to  avert 
impending  danger,  or  to  remove  actual 
disease.' 

1  The  knowledge  of  human  structure, 
and  of  the  mental  constitution,  is  pecu- 
liarly important  to  those  who  have  the 
exclusive  care  of  infancy,  and  almost 
the  entire  supervision  of  childhood.  On 
the  management  of  the  infant  will  de- 
pend the  bodily  organization  and  the 
mental  powers  of  the  child ;  and  man 
receives  his  intellectual  and  moral  apti- 
tudes, taking,  as  they  do,  their  origin 
in  the  predominant  states  of  sensation, 
at  a  period  far  earlier  in  the  history  of 
the  human  being  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Phrenologists  have  divided 
infancy  into  two  epochs.  Infancy  com- 
mences at  birth,  and  extends  to  the 
seventh  month ;  whilst  childhood  em- 
braces the  period  from  the  seventh 
month  to  the  termination  of  the  second 
year.  The  period  of  infancy  is  remark- 
able for  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
organs  of  the  body  are  developed,  the 
processes  of  growth  are  in  extreme 
activity,  and  the  formative  predomi- 
nates over  the  sentient  life.     The  de- 
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formative  predominates  over  the  sen- 
tient life.  The  second  epoch  of  infancy 
is  remarkable  for  the  development  of 
the  perceptive  powers.  The  physical 
organization  of  the  brain,  which  still 
advances  with  rapidity,  is  now  capable 
of  a  greater  energy  and  a  wider  range 
of  function.  The  intellectual  faculties 
are  almost  in  constant  operation ; 
speech  commences,  the  sign,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  cause  of  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  mental  powers; 
the  capacity  of  voluntary  locomotion  is 
acquired,  while  passion,  emotion,  affec- 
tion, come  into  play  with  such  con- 
stancy and  energy,  as  to  exert  over  the 
whole  economy  of  the  now  irritable 
plastic  creature  a  prodigious  influence 
for  good  or  evil.  If  it  be,  indeed,  pos- 
sible, to  make  correct  moral  percep- 
tion, feeling,  and  conduct  a  part  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  any 
sensation  or  propensity — if  this  be  pos- 
sible for  every  individual  of  the  human 
race,  without  exception,  to  an  extent 
that  would  render  all  more  eminently 
and  consistently  virtuous  than  any  are 
at  present,  preparation  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  must  be  com- 
menced at  this  epoch. ? 

'  But  if  preparation  for  this  object  be 
really  commenced,  it  implies,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  engage  in  the  under- 
taking, some  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of 
the  individual  to  be  influenced  ;  know- 
ledge of  the  mode  in  which  circum- 
stances must  be  so  modified  in  adapta- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  individual 
being,  as  to  produce  upon  it,  with  uni- 
formity and  certainty,  a  given  result. 
The  theory  of  human  society,  accord- 
ing to  its  present  institutions,  supposes 
that  this  knowledge  is  possessed  by  the 
mother  ;  and  it  supposes,  further,  that 
this  adaptation  will  actually  take  place 
in  the  domestic  circle  through  her 
agency.  I  appeal  to  every  woman 
whose  eye  may  rest  on  these  pages — I 
ask  of  you,  what  has  ever  been  done 
for  you,  to  enable  you  to  understand 
the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of 
that  human  nature,  the  care  of  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  you  1  In  what 
part  of  the  course  of  your  education 
was  instruction  of  this  kind  intro- 
duced V 

'  There  is  no  philosopher,  however 
profound  his  knowledge — no  instructor, 
however  varied  and  extended  his  expe- 


velopment  of  the  perceptive  organs 
characterizes  the  period  of  childhood, 
or  second  epoch  of  infancy  •  the  brain 
begins  to  exhibit  greater  energy,  and 
manifests  a  wider  range  of  action.  The 
intellectual  faculties  of  the  tender  be- 
ing are  in  active  operation.  The 
power  of  articulation,  an  evidence  of 
the  increasing  energies  of  the  mental 
powers,  now  shows  itself;  the  capacity 
for  voluntary  locomotion  is  also  ac- 
quired, while  passion  and  affection 
come  into  play  with  such  constancy 
and  force,  as  to  exert  ovir  the  entire 
economy  of  the  now  irritable  and  plas- 
tic creature,  a  prodigious  influence  for 
good  or  evil.  If,  as  it  has  been  well 
observed,  it  be  possible  to  make  correct 
moral  perception,  feeling,  and  conduct 
a  part  of  human  nature,  as  much  a 
part  of  it  as  any  sensation  or  propen- 
sity— if  this  be  possible  for  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race,  without  ex- 
ception, to  an  extent  which  would  ren- 
der all  more  eminently  and  consistently 
virtuous  than  any  are  at  present,  pre- 
paration for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object  must  be  commenced  at  this 
epoch.' 

'  In  order  to  guide  with  proper  effect 
the  plastic  mind  of  the  infant,  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge  is  absolutely 
necessary  —  knowledge  of  the  mental 
and  physical  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  influenced — knowledge  of 
the  mode  in  which  circumstances  must 
be  so  modified  in  adaptation  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  individual  being,  as  to  pro- 
duce upon  it  with  uniformity  and  cer- 
tainty a  given  result.  This  knowledge 
is  presumed  to  be  possessed  by  the  mo- 
ther ;  and  society  imposes  upon  her 
the  task  of  directing  the  early  impres- 
sions of  childhood.  From  what  sources 
has  the  mother  received  her  qualifica- 
tions to  the  undertaking  %  What  has 
society  done  to  imbue  her  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  mental  and  physical 
constitution  of  that  human  nature,  the 
care  and  guidance  of  which  has  been 
intrusted  to  her  %  In  what  part  of  the 
course  of  her  education  has  instruction 
of  this  kind  been  introduced  V 


1  There  is  no  philosopher,  however 

Erofound  his  knowledge— no  instructor, 
owever  varied  and  extended  his  expe- 
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rience,  who  would  not  enter  upon  this 
task  with  an  apprehension  proportioned 
to  his  knowledge  and  experience ;  but 
knowledge,  which  men  acquire  only 
after  years  of  study,  habits  which  are 
generated  in  men  only  as  the  result  of 
long  continued  discipline,  are  expected 
to  come  to  you  spontaneously,  to  be 
born  with  you,  to  require  on  your  part 
no  culture,  and  to  need  no  sustaining 
influence,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

'  There  is  a  close  connection  between 
happiness  and  longevity.  Enjoyment 
is  not  only  the  end  of  life,  but  it  is  the 
only  condition  of  life  which  is  compat- 
ible with  a  protracted  term  of  exist- 
ence— as  there  is  a  point  of  wretched- 
ness beyond  which  life  is  not  desirable, 
so  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  is 
not  maintainable.  The  man  who  has 
reached  an  advanced  age,  cannot  have 
been,  upon  the  whole,  an  unhappy  be- 
ing ;  for  the  infirmity  and  suffering 
which  embitter  life,  cut  it  short.  Every 
document,  by  which  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  large  numbers  of  human 
beings  can  be  correctly  ascertained, 
contains  in  it  irresistible  evidence  of 
this  truth.  In  every  country,  the  aver- 
age duration  of  life,  whether  for  the 
whole  people  or  for  particular  classes, 
is  invariably  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
means  of  felicity;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  years  which  large 
portions  of  the  population  survive  be- 
yond the  adult  age,  may  be  taken  as  a 
certain  test  of  the  happiness  of  the 
community.  How  clear  must  have 
been  the  perception  of  this  in  the  mind 
of  the  Jewish  legislator,  when  he  made 
the  promise,  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
given  thee — the  sanction  of  every  re- 
ligious observance,  and  the  motive  to 
every  moral  duty.'     Vol.  1,  p.  101. 


'  Excepting  as  a  qualification  for  the 
practice  of  surgery  and  medicine,  in 
the  curriculum  of  no  school  or  college 
in  the  kingdom,  is  an  explanation  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  hu- 
man body  included.' 

'  The  omission  of  these  subjects  from 
the  ordinary  courses  of  education  can- 
not be  because  they  are  without  inter- 
est, nor  because  nothing  worthy  of 
being  communicated  has  been  disco- 
vered respecting  them,  nor  because 
there  is  insuperable   difficulty  in  the 


rience,  who  would  not  enter  upon  the 
task  with  an  apprehension  proportioned 
to  his  knowledge  and  experience ;  but 
knowledge,  which  men  acquire  only 
after  years  of  study  ;  habits  which  are 
generated  in  men  only  as  the  result  of 
long-continued  discipline,  are  expected 
to  come  to  mothers  spontaneously — to 
be  born  with  them — to  require,  on  their 
part,  no  culture,  and  to  need  no  sus- 
taining influence,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

'  There  is  a  close  connection  between 
happiness  and  health — between  happi- 
ness and  longevity.  Enjoyment  is  not 
only  one  of  the  ends  of  life,  but  it  is 
the  only  condition  of  life  which  is  at  all 
compatible  with  a  protracted  term  of 
existence.  As  there  is  a  point  of 
wretchedness  beyond  which  life  is  not 
desirable,  so  likewise  is  there  a  point 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  man  who  has  reached  an  advanced 
age  cannot  have  been,  as  a  general 
rule,  an  unhappy  being;  for  the  in- 
firmity and  suffering  which  embitter 
life,  usually  cut  it  short.  Every  docu- 
ment by  which  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  large  numbers  of  human  beings 
can  be  correctly  ascertained,  presents 
irresistible  evidence  of  this  truth.  In 
every  country,  the  average  duration  of 
life,  whether  for  the  whole  people  or 
for  particular  classes,  is  invariably  in  a 
direct  ratio  of  their  means  of  felicity  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  years  which  large  portions  of  the 
population  survive  beyond  the  adult 
age,  may  be  regarded  as  an  unerring 
test  of  the  happiness  of  the  community. 
Clear  must  have  been  the  perception, 
and  great  the  wisdom  of  the  Jewish 
legislator,  when  he  made  the  promise — 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee 
— the  sanction  of  every  religious  observ- 
ance, and  the  motive  to  every  moral 
people.' 

'  Excepting  as  a  qualification  for  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
scarcely  an  institution  has  embodied  in 
its  programme  of  instructions,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body.' 

'  The  omission  of  these  subjects  from 
the  ordinary  courses  of  education  can- 
not be  because  they  are  without  inter- 
est, nor  because  nothing  worthy  of 
being  communicated  has  been  disco- 
vered respecting  them;  neither  can  it 
be  that  there  is  an  insuperable  difficulty 
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exposition  of  what  is  ascertained,  in  the  exposition  of  what  is  ascer- 
Since  the  mind  is  the  subject  upon  tained.  Since  the  mind  is  the  subject 
which  all  education  is  intended  ulti-  upon  which  all  education  is  intended 
mately  to  act,  and  the  instrument  ultimately  to  act,  and  the  instrument 
through  which  it  must  effect  whatever  through  which  it  must  effect  whatever 
influence  it  exerts,  no  one  can  doubt  influence  it  exerts,  no  one  can  doubt 
the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
with  the  mental  phenomena  and  with  mental  phenomena,  and  of  the  laws  by 
the  laws  that  regulate  them.  Of  the  which  they  are  regulated.  The  kn owl- 
knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  edge,  too,  of  the  processes  by  which  the 
the  structures  of  the  body  are  built  up,  various  structures  of  the  body  are 
and  of  the  physical  conditions  which  built  up,  and  of  the  physical  conditions 
are  necessary  to  life,  health,  and  necessary  to  their  life,  health,  and 
strength,  the  utility  is  not  so  obvious;  strength,  admits  of  practical  applica- 
yet  such  knowledge  is  capable  of  prac-  tion;  daily  and  hourly,  of  the  highest 
tical  applications  of  the  utmost  import-  moment.' 
ance  daily  and  hourly.' 

The  above  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  extraordinary  coincidence  of 
thought  and  language  between  the  learned  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
University  School,  and  Dr.  Smith,  author  of  the  '  Philosophy  of  Health.' 
The  same  similarity  runs  through  the  whole  lecture,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  sentences,  which  may  be  found  verbatim  in  Lawrence's  '  Lectures  on 
Man.'  Whether  Dr.  Smith  has,  as  yet,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ap- 
prised of  this  remarkable  concurrence,  I  know  not ;  but  when  it  does 
come  to  his  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  will  feel  highly  nattered 
and  will  regard  it  as  a  most  singular  psychological  phenomenon — a  moral 
demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  his  own  views,  which  have  thus,  from 
one  of  the  great  minds  of  our  country,  been  unwittingly  echoed  back 
across  the  broad  Atlantic.  The  phrenologist  too,  cannot  but  regard  it 
with  interest,  and  will  immediately  be  led  to  inquire  what  are  the  cranial 
developments  of  Dr.  Smith  ;  for  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  his  craniological 
conformation  corresponds  with  that  of  our  learned  Professor ;  we  put  it 
to  the  skeptic,  and  the  man  of  science,  whether  such  coincidence  and 
identity  of  mental  operations,  does  not  establish  the  truth  of  phrenology, 
beyond  all  cavil  ? 

"  I  am.  Mr.  Editor,  warmly  yours, 

"  Nitras  Argenti." 


Art.  CXXVIL-— "  Pregnancy  Extraordinary.  — By  B.  W.Richmond,  M.D. 

Friend  Scalpel  : — For  months  past  I  have  desired  to  communicate  to 
your  journal  of  medical  righteousness,  a  case  of  pregnancy  occurring  in 
my  practice,  as  confirmatory  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  given  in  your 
last  August  number.  "  Misery  loves  company,"  is  an  old  adage, — no  less 
true  in  medicine  than  in  theology.  One  muddy,  stormy  night  (a  night  on 
which  all  women  in  Ohio,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  always  disposed  to  send 
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for  friends  and  the  "  doctor"  is  always  among  the  invited  guests),  a  mes- 
senger came  "  rapping"  at  the  door,  desiring  my  attendance  on  Mrs.  A 

in  labor,  at  her  brother's,  some  five  miles  distant.  She  had  been  on  a  visit 
tc  her  father's,  and  returning  by  her  brother's,  had  called  for  a  few  hours, 
was  taken  in  labor,  and  sent  for  a  neighboring  physician,  but  he  being 
absent,  I  was  called,  supposing  myself  to  have  been  chosen  for  superior 
skill,  which  was  shown  by  the  sequel  to  be  a  mistake. 

The  lady  had  been  married  but  a  year  or  so — was  a  tall,  gaunt,  cheer- 
less specimen  of  the  "  old  maid"  tribe,  who  had  lived  away  the  day  of 
grace  in  unavailing  complaints  against  the  male  sex,  who  had  never  dis- 
covered her  worth ;  her  teeth  were  gone,  her  hair  gray,  and  though  she 
had  reached  a  ripe  forty  years,  she  found  herself  in  a  prosperous  way, 
soon  after  taking  herself  to  the  bed  and  board  of  a  widower,  as  gaunt 
and  lean  and  dry  as  herself.  It  was  now  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  I 
was  informed  by  the  attending  ladies,  assembled  in  full  force  in  the 
sick  room,  that  at  twelve  M.  she  had  been  seized  with  "  tolerable 
pains,"  and  the  waters  broke  at  dark,  and  they  thought  the  "  strife" 
would  soon  be  over.  "  God  be  praised,"  thought  I,  if  one  "  old  maid" 
can  be  delivered  of  a  child  without  raising  the  town  to  keep  her  from 
dying. 

In  this  hope  I  was  disappointed,  for  on  investigating  the  condition  of 
things,  I  had  never  met  anything  like  it.  The  os  tincae  was  nowhere  to 
be  found, — the  superior  and  inferior  straits  were  both  packed  full  with 
what  seemed  to  be  a  "  tumor"  of  some  kind,  for  it  did  not  resemble, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  any  part  of  a  child.  Under  the  arch  of  the  pubes, 
something  presented — what  I  never  knew — apparently  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  "  tumor"  below.  It  resembled  the  arm  of  a  child  lying  trans- 
versely across  the  pubes,  but  still  was  evidently  connected  with  the  mass 
of  confusion  that  "  lay  all  around  it."  Externally  the  abdomen  present- 
ed a  most  extraordinary  aspect.  On  the  right,  near  or  just  below  the 
hepatic  region,  a  large  "  tumor"  branched  up,  quite  protuberant.  In  the 
region  of  the  navel,  a  smaller  tumor  showed  itself,  resembling  a  child's 
knee — pressed  up  violently  against  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Below,  on 
the  left,  lay  another,>equally  distinct,  but  larger,  and  giving  to  the  whole 
case  an  air  of  mystery,  that  was  truly  perplexing. 

The  mamma  were  undisturbed  ;  where  they  should  have  been,  they 
were  missing ;  and  the  lady  informed  me  that  from  the  disappearance  of  the 
catamenia,  the  breasts  had  remained  as  they  had  been,  "  ever  since  she 
could  remember,"  i.e.,  in  a  state  of  nonentity.  She  informed  me  that  on  the 
appearance  of  the  first  signs,  that  her  matrimonial  sacrifice  had  been  blest 
with  success, — "  the  tumor"  in  the  hepatic  region  began  to  appear,  for 
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which  her  family  "  doctor,"  a  fat,  easy,  jolly  specimen  of  the  class  "  in- 
finitesimal," had  prescribed,  considering  it  a  case  of  bilious  congestion  or 
enlarged  liver.  I  resolved  to  wait  in  quiet  indifference  to  see  what  a  day 
would  bring  forth.  The  pains,  with  tolerable  regularity,  though  too  light 
to  effect  anything,  continued  all  night,  with  no  perceptible  alteration.  I 
dozed  in  my  chair,  watching  the  symptoms,  having  put  the  woman  in  a 
favorable  condition  for  success,  by  attention  to  her  bowels  and  kidneys, 
and  listened  to  the  chat  of  the  women,  which  is  always  instructing. 

At  daylight  her  husband  arrived,  and  informed  me  that  his  wife  had 
been  poorly  all  winter,  and  the  doctor  who  had  attended  her  would  gladly 
come,  if  I  judged  it  necessary.  This  was  what  I  desired ;  so  after  an  hour 
or  so,  I  informed  htm  that  the  case  presented  "  some  peculiarities,"  and 
her  attending  physician  would  feel  very  grateful  for  a  chance  to  investi- 
gate the  case,  which  now  gave  strong  signs  of  being  somewhat  lingering. 

He  went  below,  and  requested  a  messenger  to  be  sent  for  his  family 
doctor ; — this  set  the  whole  company  in  commotion. 

Two  sisters  of  the  patient,  old  maids,  so  dry  they  rattled,  who  had  spent 
the  time  I  had  been  present,  between  crying  and  decrying  matrimony,  now 
took  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  ordered  the  messenger  to  go  for  Dr. 

H ,  my  competitor,  who  had  first  been  sent  for ;  he  was  an  allopathic 

tiger,  between  whom  and  myself  a  loving  ferocity  existed.  The  patient 
was  instigated  to  lie  to  me,  and  say  she  desired  it.  This  was,  of  course, 
an  insult  upon  professional  rights,  but  I  resolved  to  act  without  prejudice, 
and  as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  The  doctor  came,  and  of  course 
proceeded,  without  consultation,  to  investigate  the  case.  My  first  step  was 
to  get  him  committed,  and  then  make  him  back  his  position  in  presence  of 
the  women.  I  placed  the  woman  on  her  feet — this  brought  down  the 
"  tumors" — and  the  doctor  soon  discovered  that  "  all  was  right :"  the 
"  vertex  presented,"  and  the  "  labor  would  soon  terminate."  At  this  tha 
women  cast  dagger  glances  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  We  knew  you 
did  not  know  ;  he  is  the  man  for  us."  "  Doctor,  are  you  sure  all  is  right, 
and  that  you  touch  the  vertex  V '  "  I  am."  "  Will  you  make  your  di- 
rect investigation  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  unravel  that  mys- 
tery V9  He  pauses  a  long  time — looks  dubious — "  You  are  sure  you  feel 
the  vertex?"  "  I  think  I  do — but — perhaps — what — the  devil/"  "Doctor, 
please  to  command  the  mouth  of  the  uterus."  He  does  his  best  for  a 
long  time — squints  and  fumbles,  and  "  I  swear  I  can't  find  it."  "  What  do 
you  discover  under  the  pubes  f  "  I  don't  know."  "  Perhaps  you  will 
change  your  mind  about  the  vertex  ?"  Feels  again,  and  exclaims  :  "  What 
the  devil  is  that  ?  it  'aint  the  vertex."  At  this  the  women  looked  at  me, 
and  the  doctor  proposed  that  the  patient  should  rest,  and  suddenly  fell 
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into  a  fit  of  counseling.  Finding  himself  fairly  caught,  he  asked  my 
opinion ;  I  told  him  I  had  none,  and  desired  his, — he  had  none,  of  course. 
We  went  below,  borrowed  a  large  "  rag  bab}r,"  and  went  into  a  by-room, 
and  doubled  it  up  into  every  conceivable  shape,  but  the  various  aspects  we 
were  able  to  give  it,  cast  no  light  on  the  dark  mysteriousness  that  covered 
our  case.  [Oh  !  for  the  Phenomenon  !  What  a  chance  for  glory  ! — Ed. 
Scalpel.]  When  this  exercise  was  ended,  we  gave  the  patient  an  opiate, — 
and  sent  for  counsel,  resolving  to  get  all  into  the  scrape  we  could.  After 
visiting  some  other  patients  we  returned,  and  found  two  of  the  doctors  on 
hand.  After  a  long  parley  one  pronounced  it  the  ':  vertex"  but  the  final 
conclusion  was,  that  wTe  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  Finally,  her 
"  family  doctor,"  the  "  little  pill"  man  came,  and  after  a  cursory  examina- 
tion he  came  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the  others  had :  that  it  was  a 
profound  case  of  "  tumors  and  pregnancy."  The  patient  had  gone  but 
seven  months,  and  her  muscles  being  dry  and  unyielding,  she  was  bled — 
and  I  made  another  examination.  The  uterus  was  in  constant  spasm,  and 
a  "half  bushel  of  tumors"  was  all  I  could  find.  This  operation  gave 
rise  to  various  remarks,  and  the  community  was  filled  with  most  egre- 
gious lies  as  to  what  was  done.  After  putting  together  the  facts,  the  expe- 
rience of  twenty  years,  of  six  M.D.s,  we  gravely  in  full  council  concluded 
the  "  woman  was  not  pregnant  /"  Dr.  H.  spoke  of  the  Caesarean  opera- 
tion, which  threw  the  women  into  a  fright,  and  I  begged  of  him  to  keep 
dark  on  that  subject,  as  it  could  not  be  performed  in  such  a  place ;  this 
proposition  was  charged  on  myself,  with  various  aggravations,  and  the 
malice  of  ignorance  seemed  an  abundant  cause  for  activity.  We  should 
have  proceeded  to  "  tie  off"  the  tumors,  but  the  majority  concluded  to 
wait  till  next  morning  before  a  final  decision  was  made.  Mean- 
time some  one  must  take  charge  of  the  patient ;  and  as  a  kind  return  for 
sending  for  counsel,  without  my  consent,  by  pulling  the  wires  among  the 
women,  I  threw  her  into  the  hands  of  my  homeopathic  friend.  He  re- 
mained during  the  night,  endeavoring  to  stop  the  painS  by  infinitesimal 
doses  of  ergot,  which  were  given,  of  course,  without  any  effect.  I  frankly 
told  him  it  was  nonsense.  We  met  again  in  the  morning,  six  learned  and 
experienced  M.D.s,  all  eminent  in  the  profession,  and  yet  could  not  tell,  as 
the  women  shrewdly  observed,  whether  the  patient  was  pregnant  or  not! 
Our  morning  consultation  ended  as  all  previous  ones  had.  She  passed 
through  the  day  ;  I  saw  her  next  morning,  and  found  the  doctor  still 
"  quieting  the  pains,"  which  came  on  at  intervals — weak  and  irregular — 
and  also  making  an  effort  to  introduce  the  catheter,  in  which  he  could  not 
succeed,  not  being  able  to  find  the  urethral  prominence.  I  performed  the 
operation,  and  informed  him  that  "  old  maids"  were  wanting  in  that  guide 
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to  duty  ;  and  finally,  the  next  day,  in  the  absence  of  any  medical  man, 
the  patient  was  delivered  of  a  child,  the  size  of  a  large  squirrel !  Such 
another  bedlam  was  never  seen,  as  existed  among  the  old  women.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  face  the  music.  Dr.  H.  stood  up  to  the  rack 
like  a  man.  Dr.  C,  my  homeopathic  friend,  upon  whom  I  bestowed  the 
patient,  like  most  specimens  of  that  species,  crept  through  a  small  hole, 
by  i;  regretting  he  did  not  investigate  the  case  himself,"  instead  of  trusting 
to  others.  He  had  practiced  two  years,  and  could  not  introduce  a  catheter, 
or  stop  labor  pains  with  infinitesimal  doses  of  ergot,  and  yet  it  is  probable 
that  such  a  genius  might  have  unraveled  the  "  tumor"  case,  had  he  given 
it  due  attention,  during  the  forty-eight  hours  he  had  the  patient  in  his 
hands,  before  delivery. 

I  did  not  suppose  that  a  like  case  was  on  record,  till  a  similar  case  ap- 
peared in  the  Scalpel.  The  tumors  subsided  into  the  abdominal  ca- 
vity, yet  they  existed  and  were  discernible  on  the  left  side,  though  by 
no  means  as  numerous  or  large  as  they  had  been  previous  to  delivery. 
The  lady  slowly  recovered,  suffering  much  from  a  bad  discharge  from  the 
uterine  cavity.  That  it  was  a  case  of  fallopian  conception  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  the  development  of  the  foetus  in  that  locality  gave  rise  to  the 
strange  appearance  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  tumors  were  the  re- 
sult of  an  irregular  position  assumed  by  all  the  parts — the  uterine  neck 
being  turned  up,  and  back,  probably — precluded  our  finding  the  os. 
The  evidences  of  the  pregnancy  were  doubtful,  and  those  evidences  which 
weighed  against  it  were  such,  that  probably  a  hundred  physicians  would 
have  given  the  same  opinion. 

I  have  been  rather  minute  with  details  to  show  your  city  readers  a 
specimen  of  country  practice  and  consultation,  which  is  usually  conducted 
without  regard  to  etiquette  or  honor. 

B   W.  R. 


Art.  CXXVIII. — Cases  of  Ulceration  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,  and  their  treatment. 

Several  letters  of  inquiry,  relative  to  the  treatment  advocated  in  our 
last,  for  diseases  of  the  cervix  uteri,  have  reached  us  ;  we  have  reserved 
our  answers  till  the  publication  of  the  present  number,  in  order  to  save 
time.  The  general  tone  of  these  letters  evinces  surprise  at  the  temerity  of 
the  practice ;  it  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  writers  are  not  familiar 
with  uterine  diseases.  We  would  ask  our  doubting  friends,  in  a  word, 
whether,  under  the  usual  circumstances,  such  as  the  position  in  life,  the 
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generally  observable  dietetic  and  constitutional  causes,  climatic  and  con- 
stitutional influences,  and  the  frequent  moral  surroundings  of  the  patients ; 
poverty ;  the  needle ;  want  of  cold  baths,  close  apartments,  &c,  &c, 
whether  a  cure  looks  promising  by  the  usual  course  of  tonics,  injections, 
&c,  &c.  Can  you  continue,  gentlemen,  as  matters  now  stand,  in  the 
therapeutic  accounts  in  our  journals,  detailing  the  treatment  of  such  cases, 
and  their  results,  even  allowing  a  large  discount  for  too  favorable  reports, 
can  you  continue  in  the  old  beaten  track  of  routineism  and  daily  visits  of 
condolence  or  congratulation  with  your  patients  1  Depend  upon  it,  if  you 
are  never  so  willing,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will  find  your  patients 
decidedly  otherwise.  We  have  often  wondered  how  a  woman  could  con- 
sent to  be  the  victim  of  a  system  of  absolute  humbug,  and  listen,  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  to  the  same  senseless  twaddle,  when  she 
must  feel  her  increasing  exhaustion  daily,  and  almost  hourly.  Of  all  dis- 
eases, those  of  the  uterus  are  most  prostrating  to  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual powers ;  none  others  so  effectually  drag  down  the  patient  to  de- 
spondency. So  marked  is  this  to  the  intelligent  physician,  and  so  com- 
mon are  these  diseases,  that  where  the  more  palpable  evidences  of  lung  dis- 
ease, or  other  organic  ailment  be  not  apparent,  he  may,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  set  down  the  exhaustion  of  the  system  so  frequent  amongst  our 
countrywomen,  to  disease  of  the  womb  or  its  appendages,  and  he  will 
rarely  be  mistaken. 

The  surprise  expressed  by  our  correspondents  at  uterine  incisions,  is 
very  natural  to  those  who  have  never  closely  considered  the  subject  in  a 
philosophical  aspect.  What  is  the  nature  of  a  cicatrix  1  It  is  more 
weakly  organized  than  the  original  part ;  therefore,  if  the  uterine  neck 
requires  dilatation,  from  permanent  contraction,  it  allows  it  more  easily 
to  be  done,  as  the  dilating  pressure  of  the  bougie  admits  of  the  absorption 
of  the  cicatrix.  But  suppose  the  cervix  to  be  simply  congested,  or  even 
more  permanently  hyperoemic,  would  you  then  incise  it  ?  Certainly  not ; 
but  we  would  scarify  it  on  the  same  principle  we  would  perform  that 
operation  on  an  eyelid ;  yet  the  nitrate  of  silver,  when  applied  to  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  cervix,  by  means  of  a  port  caustique,  or  powdered  and 
attached  to  the  point  of  a  bougie  by  wax,  for  congestion  of  the  internal 
cervix,  is  better  for  all  such  cases.  It  answers  every  purpose  of  cure, 
even  in  the  worst  cases,  if  seconded  by  constitutional  means ;  such  as  a  cool 
and  hard  bed,  and  a  cold  sitz  bath,  with  such  moral  management  as  the 
mind  may  require,  and  the  most  unexciting  diet  rigidly  enforced.  But 
what  we  have  found  extremely  serviceable  is,  an  instrument  of  quite  a 
novel  construction.  A  small  globe  pessary  of  silver  is  perforated  com- 
pletely with   many  hundreds  of  pin  holes,  and  an  India  rubber  stem, 
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about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches  in  length,  screwed  on  to  a 
neck,  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  pessary  ;  this  is  worn  for 
two  or  three  hours  daily,  the  patient  being  recumbent  :  by  allowing  the 
free  access  of  air  to  the  part,  the  relaxed  membrane  acquires  a  great  in- 
crease of  tone.  We  adopted  the  plan  from  observing  the  admirably  cu- 
rative effect  of  cold  air  on  many  chronic  ulcers,  that  had  been  long 
excluded  from  its  tonic  effect  by  poultices,  plasters  and  bandages.  We 
have  also  adopted  the  cold  douche  for  leucorrhea,  conveyed  to  the  part  by 
a  strong  jet  of  Croton,  introduced  through  a  flexible  tube,  with  a  suitably 
perforated  ivory  point.  This  measure  is  one  of  admirable  character;  it 
has  cured  hundreds  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
under  the  care  of  the  excellent  and  accomplished  Dr.  Kelly. 

These  measures  may  be  seconded  by  the  aperient  effect  of  the  common 
wheaten  grits  boiled  like  samp,  and  eaten  every  morning  instead  of  bread ; 
no  case  of  constipation  will  resist  their  use,  and  no  case  of  uterine  conges- 
tion or  prolapsus  can  be  cured  without  daily  relief  of  the  bowels  ;  not  the 
relief  procured  by  physic,  for  that  can  only  operate  by  producing  a  spe- 
cific irritating  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  increas- 
ing the  relaxation  of  the  lavator  ani  muscle,  by  the  nisus  and  serous 
discharges.  Of  course  purgatives  are  thus  directly  calculated  to  make 
the  patient  worse.  Where  the  Croton  water  is  not  to  be  had,  irrigation  of 
the  cervix  three  times  a  day,  with  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water  from  a 
stomach  pump  worked  by  the  hand  of  another,  and  by  no  means  the  pa- 
tient herself,  is  the  best  substitute.  We  will  now  give  the  promised  di- 
rection for  the  application  of  caustic  to  the  hypersemic  or  ulcerated  cervix. 

When,  on  examination,  we  find  the  cervix  very  much  thickened,  but 
soft  and  compressible,  we  may  almost  invariably  effect  the  cure  by  weekly 
applications  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  by  fastening  it  by  means  of 
the  transverse  section  of  a  quill  to  a  stout  stick,  whipping  it  on  with 
thread,  so  as  to  leave  a  quarter  of  an  inch  exposed.  A  similar  stick,  with 
a  piece  of  cotton  on  its  end,  or  what  is  better,  a  long  bullet  forceps,  will 
answer  to  cleanse  the  part  from  the  mucus  which  often  obscures  the  mem- 
brane. Unless  this  is  effectually  done,  so  that  the  nitrate  actually  touches 
the  thickened  membrane,  the  application  will  do  no  good ;  the  nitrate 
will  be  chemically  altered  by  the  albumen,  and  effect  no  healthful  con- 
traction of  the  membrane  ;  this  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  constant  dis- 
appointment in  its  application.  Once  a  week  will  answer  much  better 
than  oftener,  if  the  caustic  be  thoroughly  applied,  but  here  is  the  difficulty : 
no  two  hands  are  equally  heavy,  and  no  two  pairs  of  eyes  see  alike.  We 
have  known  it  applied  so  freely  as  to  produce  an  actual  slough !  and  we 
have  seen  the  operator  content  with  scarce  whitening  the  surface.     Of 
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course  one  operator  was  monstrou  reless  and  ignorant,   the  other 

knew  nothing  about  the  remedy,  and  suffered  his  excessive  timidity  to 
render  the  application  quite  usdess. 

The  only  directions  available  will  be  found  as  foll<:vr$; — After  com- 
:lv  cleansing  the  part,  touch  all  those  points  which  show  marked  red- 
ness, once  ;  suffering  the  caustic  to  dwell  a  couple  or  three  seconds,  as  it 
passes  over  them ;  then  apply  it  once  more,  slowly  going  over  all  the 
reddened  surface,  till  it  is  white.  Now  seize  a  piece  of  very  fine  sponge, 
with  the  bullet  forceps,  and  absorb  every  drop  of  liquid  that  has  lodged 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  speculum,  and  remove  it ;  if  you  do  not  do  this, 
you  will  give  serious  distress  when  the  patient  assumes  the  vertical  posi- 
tion. Remember,  caustic,  though  not  at  all  painful  when  applied  to  the 
liseas  :x.  is  highly  so  to  the  delicate  membrane  beneath  it,  at  the 

fourchettr.  Yon  will  find  if  a  mishap  of  this  kind  occur  at  its  first  appli- 
cation, you  will  not  be  permitted  to  apply  it  again. 

Should  any  distress  follow  this  application,  a  pill  of  opium  or  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  laudanum  in  a  wineglass  of  starch  water,  may  be  given  per 
rectum  :  it  will  generally  procure  ease,  though  from  its  constipating  effect 
it  is  not  desirable. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  will  now  give  a  few  cases  illus- 
::■;.::'.•-:-  .:  ::  "//.;:ice:  we  mean  by  an  ulcer,  an  actual  destruction  of 
mucous  membrane  ;  these  we  find  common  ;  Dr.  Lee,  of  London,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mrs. .  aged  30,  the  mother  of  three  children,  temperament  san- 
guine: :«s  :  condition  in  life  respectable;  not  obliged  to  labor,  but  ambi- 
tious of  household  excellence;  sews  much,  and  is  v.  ive  on  foot. 
Symptoms : — Difficult  monthly  periods,  accompanied  since  the  birth  of 
her  last  child  with  excessive  bearing-down  pains  ;  violent  pain  in  the  back 
and  1  lown  in  the  abdomen  :  elimination  scanty,  succeeded  by  leueor- 
rhea  of  varied  consistence;  partly  purulent.  Living  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  in  a  village,  where  such  treatment  as  the  case  requires  was 
unknown  to  the  community,  no  investigation  was  ever  proposed ;,  the  pa- 
tient seeks  the  city  for  relief  and  is  perfc  stly  willing  to  submit  to  ne :  js- 
sary  treatment.  An  investigation  discloses  considerable  thickening  of  the 
t»foz-cervical  membrane,  and  one  distinct  ulcer,  as  large  as  a  pea ;  doubt- 
less, others  :-xist  above  it.  invisible  by  any  mode  of  investigation.  Here 
let  me  describe  an  admirable  suggestion  of  my  friend  Dr.  E.  TV.  Cleve- 
land : — Observing  the  success  of  my  bougies  armed  with  caustic,  by  at- 
ling  it  with  melted  wax,  he  suggested,  for  these  ulcerated  cases,  the 
propriety  of  melting  it  in  a  china  spoon,  and  attaching  a  small  ovoid  ball 
of  it  to  a  piece  of  reed  a  foot  in  length.     He  was  kind  enough  to  pre- 
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pare  some  for  me,  and  I  first  tried  one  in  this  case.  Nothing  could 
be  more  admirable  ;  it  passed  at  once  into  the  uterine  neck,  and  reached 
as  far  as  the  inner  sphincter ;  its  bulk  (as  large  as  a  buck-shot)  allowed 
it  to  lie  directly  in  contact  with  the  ulcer,  and  thickened  membrane, 
altering  the  surface  according  to  the  time  of  its  continuance ;  about  ten 
seconds,  drawing  it  slowly  thrice  up  and  down  within  the  inch  constituting 
the  cervix,  which  was  all  I  judged  prudent,  reduced  it  one-half  in  size  by 
the  end  of  a  fortnight ;  it  was  applied  in  this  case,  as  it  should  always  be, 
midway  in  time  between  the  periods  ;  in  ten  days  a  second  application  was 
made,  to  about  half  the  extent  of  quantity,  when  compared  with  the  first 
one.  This  lady  passed  comfortably  through  the  following  period,  and 
when  another  investigation  was  made,  I  was  so  impressed  with  its  success, 
that  I  should  not  have  used  it  a  third  time,  were  it  not  for  a  slight 
doubt  of  its  final  curative  action,  and  the  distance  of  her  home.  A 
third  application  was  therefore  made,  and  she  returned  home.  A  full 
year  has  now  elapsed,  and  she  continues  perfectly  free  from  pain.  She 
uses  the  cracked  wheat  constantly  for  the  bowels ;  it  has  completely  re- 
lieved habitual  constipation. 

The  second  case  I  select  from  its  broad  personal  contrast,  yet  nearly 
identical  symptoms  with  the  former.  M ,  aged  25  years,  unmar- 
ried ;  the  child  of  wealth  and  luxury,  yet  a  victim  to  prolapsus  and  leu- 
corrhea ;  occasionally  passing  completely  a  period  without  pain,  and  then 
from  no  apparent  cause  having  the  most  violent  expulsive  pains  during 
the  entire  period,  for  several  months  in  succession.  Investigation,  after  a 
violent  period,  disclosed  oedema  of  the  cervix,  exteriorly;  hypercemia  of  the 
intra-cervical  membrane,  as  far  as  it  was  visible,  but  no  ulceration. 
Intra-cervical  leucorrhea,  apparent  by  visible  and  tenacious  mucous  dis- 
charge, issuing  from  the  os ;  no  apparent  disease  below.  Not  knowing 
how  far  this  discharge  came  from  within  the  uterus,  I  treated  the  case 
in  all  respects  like  the  former.  After  three  applications,  there  was  an 
almost  complete  immunity  from  pain ;  the  oedema  disappeared,  and  the 
patient  was  decidedly  better,  yet  the  leucorrhea  continued  perfectly  visi- 
ble ;  per  speculum,  I  now  injected  one  drachm  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
caustic,  by  means  of  my  uterine  syringe — an  instrument  made  in  all 
respects  like  a  straight  male  catheter,  with  a  hole  in  the  end  of  it,  and  a 
piston  ;  the  point  is  a  little  more  acuminated  and  pyriform.  Very  active 
ovarian  pains  followed,  but  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  the  solution 
used,  forbad  the  disagreeable  idea  that  the  fallopian  tubes  had  been  reached 
by  it.  I  have  since  observed  that  these  pains  are  pathognomonic  of  its 
successful  use, — such  cases  as  have  them  always  mending  soonest ;  two 
injections,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  entirely  cured  this  distressing  case, 
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unless  the  medical  reader  prefer  imputing  it  to  frequent  injections  or 
rather  irrigations  with  cold  water,  as  directed  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper.  That  remedy,  however,  had  been  freely  used  for  weeks  by  my- 
self, anterior  to  the  use  of  the  caustic,  with  barely  comforting,  but  not 
curative  effect ;  the  lady  is  now  at  the  sea-side,  with  the  view  of  confirm- 
ing the  cure,  by  renovating  the  exhausted  life-force. 


\To  be  continued.] 


The  communication  relative  to  the  death  of  young  Mr.  Myers,  shows 
conclusively  the  necessity  of  more  stringent  regulations  for  the  apothe- 
cary. It  is  the  second  death  from  poison  sold  by  boys  in  that  very  street ! 
and  we  gained  the  enmity  of  a  professional  man  in  whose  shop  it  occurred 
by  a  thorough  exposure  of  the  attempt  to  gloss  it  over,  sixteen  years  since. 
How  did  the  physicians  dare  to  give  a  certificate  without  summoning  a 
coroner's  jury  1  they  became  partkeps  criminis,  and  subject  to  severe  pun- 
ishment by  so  doing.  But  why  did  the  relatives  allow  it  %  the  object  of 
our  journal  is  to  expose  quackery  and  collusion  :  but  we  cannot  give  peo- 
ple self-respect  nor  a  knowledge  of  their  own  rights;  we  know  very  plain 
men  who  have  no  education,  who  never  would  have  suffered  such  a  trans- 
action to  occur  in  their  families  without  rigid  scrutiny. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SPIRITUAL  CIRCLE. 


BY   HUDIBRAS,   JR. 


Black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  gray, 

We  beckon  every  one  of  you  to  come  along  this  way, 

We  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  and  know  how  you  do  look, 

We  have  a  curiosity  to  see  a  real  spook. 


The  Shekinah  lies  before  me  now, 
In  which  I  read  strange  things,  I  vow, 
From  Kingdom  Come,  in  learned  diction, 
Sure  "  truth  is  stranger  far  than  fiction." 
The  things  here  told  it  seems  come  through 
A  spirit  medium,  and  but  few 
Of  earth's  inhabitants  as  yet, 
These  wondrous  revelations  get ; 
But  we  are  told  they'll  be  less  scanty 
As  Jackson  Davises  get  plenty, 


And  Fishes,  who  with  Davis  vie 

To  see  who'll  tell  the  greatest  lie. 

The  savans  who  possess  this  knowledge, 

Were  educated  all  in  college  ; 

M.D.s  there  are,  and  D.D.s,  too, 

And  there  at  least  is  one  or  two 

So  learned,  that  Newton  comes  and  owns* 

Before  tbein  on  his  marrow  bones, 

That  when  he  saw  the  apple  fall, 

He  discovered  nothing  after  all. 


*  See  "Personal  Experiences  of  Judge  Edmonds,"  in  the  Shekinah  for  April,  1852  ;  wherein  New- 
ton's  spirit  acknowledges  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  theory  of  gravitation.  The  learned  Judge  dis- 
covered this  before  he  was  a  believer  in  spiritual  intercourse. 
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Great  men  they  are,  with  reasons  strong, 

Therefore  ii.  surely  would  l»e  wrong, 

To  question  anything  they  tell, 

Either  of  Heaven  or  of  Hell 

No  doubt  they  do  all  science  know, 

And  in  due  time  will  surely  show, 

What  heretofore  has  not  been  showed, 

If  saltpeter  will  or  not  explode  ; 

And  settle  also  with  great  ease, 

The  mooted  point  'bout  moon  and  green  cheese. 

We  dare  not  what  they  tell  assail, 

And  should  they  say  the  devil's  tail 

Is  long  enough  to  reach  quite  through 

The  earth,  why  we  would  say  so  too. 

"Lord,  we  believe,"  then,  now  in  brief 

We  say,  "  help  thou  our  unbelief." 

The  Shekinah  is  our  chosen  light, 

Our  cloud  by  day,  and  fire  by  night, 

As  it  for  Israel's  host  did  stand, 

To  lead  them  to  the  promised  land, 

And  by  it  we  yet  hope  to  be 

Inducted  in  the  mystery 

Uf  spirit  rappings,  and  then  go 

Along  with  Davis,  Bush  &  Co., 

And  have  our  name  and  doings  written 

In  its  pages  by  great  S.  B.  Brittain. 

"Lord,  we  believe,"  we:ve  said  before, 

And  of  strong  faith,  ask  plenty  more  j 

For  spirits  do  not  like  to  tell 

Their  secrets  to  an  infidel, 

And  we  are  told  they  rare  or  never 

Perform  their  pranks  for  unbeliever, 

If  we  except  the  great  beginner, 

Who  showed  for  money  saint  and  sinner.* 

Well  we  believe,  all  do  who've  tried, 

That  witches  do  not  broomsticks  ride, 

And  pass  through  key-holes  when  they  please, 

And  sail  iu  egg  shells  o'er  the  seas, 

And  go  with  more  than  lightning  speed, 

Wherever  men  their  presence  need, 

With  news  of  moment,  good  and  evil, 

From  Heaven  now,  now  from  the  devil. 

For  if  our  doctors  do  indorse 

The  legend  of  the  broomstick-horse, 

And  go  to  Heaven  over  night, 

And  talk  with  angels  good  and  bright, 

And  then  descend  to  deepest  Hell 

And  see  the  devils  fight  pell-mell, 

Sure  such  unlearned  chaps  as  we 

With  doctors  must  not  disagree  5 

But  take  it  all  and  even  more — 

The  dancers  in  Kirk  Alawa, 

Could  surely  never  have  been  witches, 

But  real  capering,  dancing  bitches, 

As  veritable  if  you  please, 

And  quite  as  good,  as  Lola  Montez, 

Who  sprightly  round  the  room  did  canter, 

To  let  old  honest  Tarn  O'Shanter 

Know  that  his  long  departed  cronies, 

Some  landlord's  wife  or  Souter  Johnnie's 

With  whom  he  oft  did  court  his  fill, 

Was  watching  o'er  his  welfare  still ; 

As  old  Bill  Penn  to  earth  oft  trudges 

To  watch  the  doings  of  our  judges. 

And  as  hereafter  Madame  Lola 

May  come  down  from  the  regions  solar, 

And  if  she  does  it  won't  be  lost  on 

The  morals  of  the  youth  of  Boston. 

Fit  then  we  surely  are  to  go 

With  Davis,  Edmonds,  Bush  &  Co., 

And  with  them  heartily  engage 

To  teach  this  unenlightened  age, 

That  witches  still  do  get  together 

As  in  the  days  of  Cotton  Mather. 


We  are  not  learned  like  these  great  men 
G*  mo  ''  New  i ork  Circle"  a.r'e,  bui  tacii 
What  we  don't  know  the  spirits  do — 
They  and  the  rest  can  "put  us  through," 
If  now  and  then  a  rap  will  come 
Through  the  White  watch-coated  medium. 
Bush  is  so  learned  that  he  might  pass 
For  Pythagoras  or  Hudibras 
If  he  will  let  his  beard  come  out, 

And  wrap  a  blanket  round  his  body, 
And  in  that  costume  stalk  about 

And  never  taste  a  drop  of  toddy,f 
He  surely  in  this  age  of  gas 
For  old  Pythagoras  might  pass  ; 
Especially  as  it  is  clear 
That  spirits  now  on  earth  appear. 
True  he  perhaps  knows  not  the  means 
To  teach  an  ox  to  eschew  beans, % 
Nor  do  we  think  Bush  is  aware 
How  the  learned  Samian  tamed  a  bear. 
In  things  like  these  the  ancient  seer 
Knew  more  than  Bush  ;  but  it  is  clear, 
As  spirit  raps  upon  the  table, 
That  Bush  in  languages  is  able 
To  beat  with  ease  the  Samian  Sage  j 
Therefore  the  "  circle"  did  engage 
Him  to  translate  the  spirit  scrawl, 
As  Daniel  did  that  on  the  wall. 
And  this  was  well,  for  easily 
He  translates  Hebrew,  Bengalee, 
The  Arabic,  and  is  quite  able 
To  read  the  unknown  tongues  of  Babel ; 
And  has  forgotten— we  aver  it — 
More  dialects  than  Mr.  Burritt. 
The  learned  blacksmith,  e'er  did  gorge, 
Whilst  hammering  iron  on  his  forge. 
He  surely  when  we  lack  will  spare 
A  little  from  his  ample  share. 
And  Edmonds,  learned  in  law  and  science, 
Can  set  our  ignorance  at  defiance. 
For  he  has  found  by  reason  strong 
(Before  the  spirits)  Newton  wrong 
In  what  he  said  of  gravity, 
And  only  waited  just  to  see 
Old  Newton's  spirit  on  the  matter 
Before  abroad  the  truth  he'd  scatter. 
He  found  at  last  the  fitting  time, 
And  Newton  said  that  thought  sublime 
Which  got  within  your  fertile  brain, 
Like  two  and  two  are  four  is  plain  ; 
For  without  motion  gravity 
'Tis  clear  had  ne'er  appeared  to  me  ; 
But  this  I  did  not  understand, 
Till  I  got  in  the  spirit  land  : 
More  happy  you  who  found  it  out 
Though  flesh  and  blood  were  wrapped  about 
Your  penetrating  soul,  but  when 
You  cast  its  grossness  oft',  why  then 
'Lord  only  knows  the  height  sublime 
To  which  your  spirit  may  not  climb. 
Again,  dear  reader,  'tis  no  joke, 
He's  seen  the  shade  of  great  Lord  Coke, 
Of  Littleton,  and  Blackstone,  too, 
And  now  can  penetrate  quite  through 
The  labyrinth  and  mystery 
Of  law,  and  show  that  tweedle  dee, 
(Though  it  may  cost  his  client  some) 
Is  different  from  tweedle  dum. 
Old  William  Penn,  too,  he  has  seen 
Dressed  out  in  plain  Quaker  mien, 
Just  as  in  life  he  used  to  do, 
With  shad-belly  and  broad-brim,  too. 
Penn  told  him  he  had  taken  pains, 
Since  he  knocked  out  that  kitten's  brains,§ 


*  Mrs.  Fish  always  exhibited  in  this  city  for  one  dollar  a  head. 

+  Pythagoras  never  drank  spirituous  liquors  ;  a  good  trait  in  his  creed  surely. 

J  It  is  said  that  Pythagoras  seeing  an  ox  eat  green  beans,  whispered  in  his  ear  until  he  dissuaded 
him  from  the  practice,  beans  being  among  the  things  proscribed  by  his  philosophy.  He  also  per- 
suaded a  ferocious  bull  dog  from  harming  any  body.    See  "Shekinah,"  for  April,  1852. 

§  This  was  an  incident  of  cruelty  which  the  judge  relates  as  having  taken  place  when  he  was  a 
bey,  he  having  participated  in  it.  See  "  Personal  Experiences  of  Judge  Edmonds,"  "Shekinah," 
April,  1862. 
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To  watch  him  both  by  night  and  clay- 
To  keep  his  feet  from  error's  way  ; 
And  hud  succeeded  pietty  well, 
Although  he  sometimes  slipped  and  fell, 
When  by  the  devil  he  was  tempted, 
No  man  from  sin  is  quite  exempted. 
And  by  the  way  that  kitten,  too, 
Appeared  to  Edmonds  and  cried  mew  ; 
And  said,  Behold  the  murdered  cat, 
"Which  but  for  you  had  killed  a  rat, 
Perhaps  some  dozens  with  great  ease, 
And  thus  preserved  much  biead  and  cheese; 
Beside  the  toil  which  cruel  brats 
Imposed  on  Penn  by  killing  cats. 
Seer  Swedenborg,  too,  did  appear 
To  make  his  doctrines  true  and  clear  ; 
Telling  him  how  he  could  descry 
Where  he  told  truth  and  where  a  lie. 
'Tis  well  that  Swedenborg's  old  spook, 
This  very  learned  medium  took, 
To  send  his  teachings  down  to  men, 
For  naught  but  legal  acumen 
Could  ever  make  his  hodge-podge  out, 
And  tell  us  what  he  was  about. 
Next  Franklin  came,  and  he  of  course 
Said  something  of  the  "  Odic  Force  ;" 
Which  Edmonds  in  Von  Reichenbach 
Found,  makes  the  spirits  snap  and  crack, 
And  chairs  and  tables  grow  spasmodic, 
And  dance  about  by  force  of  "  Odic." 
He,  Franklin,  asked  how  this  was  done  ; 
But  at  that  moment  Franklin  run  ; 
Perhaps  like  Hamlet's  ghost,  the  air 
Of  morn  he  smelt,  and  well  aware, 
No  ghost  in  daylight  aught  reveals 
He  cunningly  took  to  his  heels, 
Promising  that  he'd  make  it  clear, 
When  the  "  Sbekinah"  next  time  does  appear  j 
So  we  of  patience  will  need  some, 
Till  the  next  news  from  Kingdom  Come, 
When  we  may  hope  that  light  will  be 
Sent  us  from  old  Ben's  battery. 
About  this  wondrous  force  of  "  Od," 
And  make  it  aM  as  clear  as  mud. 
Here  endeth  what  the  judge  did  see. 


Mure,  who  comes  next  ?  a  learned  M.D., 

Albeit,  Gray  by  name,  and  in 

The  path  of  Hippocratic  sin 

More  gray  by  far  than  is  his  name — 

All  practice  is  to  him  the  same. 

He's  homeopath  and  mesmeriser, 

And  sometimes,  too,  astrologiser, 

And  he  will  send  a  witch  or  wizard 

To  look  into  his  patient's  gizzard, 

And  crawl  around  'mong  guts  and  jelly 

As  Jonah  did  in  the  whale's  belly  ; 

Until  with  spirit  eyes  he  sees 

The  local  point  of  the  disease, 

And  when  these  fail  he  11  use  blue  pill, 

Bleed  freely,  too,  or  what  you  will ; 

And  like  Sangrado  in  Gil  Bias, 

From  bleeding  to  hot  water  pass, 

And  ne'er  forgetting  for  his  skill 

To  make  a  formidable  bill. 

UnHl  the  patient  tired  of  sweating, 

And  finding  he's  no  better  getting, 

Calls  in  grim  Death  upon  two  crutches 

To  take  him  out  the  doctor's  clutches, 

Happy  e'en  thus  to  be  released 

From  nostrums  and  fiom  being  fleeced. 

And  well  it  were  if  the  distressed 

Poor  victim  even  now  could  rest, 

But  no,  this  jackal-like  M.D. 

Will  not  yet  let  his  victim  be  ; 

But  catches  his  perturbed  ghost, 

And  brings  it  back  by  spirit  post, 

Lord  knows  for  what,  unless  it  be, 

To  pull  old  ladies'  toes  at  tea,* 

Kick  o'er  the  tables  and  the  chairs, 

Throw  bedroom  furniture  dowu  stairs, 

And  many  other  capers  do 

Of  equal  taste  and  moment,  too. 

But  for  the  present  we  must  finish  ; 

Our  "  Odic  Force"  'gins  to  diminish — 

Although  for  subjects  we're  not  short— 

"There's  plenty  left  of  the  same  sort" 

Within  the  New  York  Circle  yet, 

And  when  more  leisure  time  we  get, 

Perhaps  they'll  hear  from  us  agaiu, 

Meantime  we  finish  with  Amen. 


OUR  QUESTION  ANSWERED;    ACKNOWLEDGMENTS   TO  THE    EDI- 
TOR OF  THE  NORTHERN  LANCET  OF  PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  of  the  Phenomenon's  advertising  sheet,  for 
two  letters  from  Drs.  Mott  and  Clinton,  of  this  city,  corroborating,  with 
one  exception,  our  exposure  of  the  little  Batrachian  Professor's  veracious  state- 
ment of  that  remarkable  case  of  his,  which  we  posted  up  in  our  last  number. 
We  hasten  to  offer  an  apology  for  the  mis-statement.  It  seems  that  the  little 
gentleman  did  actually  apply  the  forceps,  through  the  crucial  incision  made  by 
Dr.  Mott!  after  he  had  himself  made  one,  according  to  Drs.  Mott  and  Clinton's 
letters,  from  the  bladder  to  the  rectum,  "  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length."(!) 
Through  this,  Dr.  Clinton  tells  us,  he  says  he  "  separated  some  adhesions  which 
existed  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterus  "(!) — so  far  Dr.  Clinton.  Now 
the  Phenomenon  :  "  We  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  deliver  with  the 
forceps — certainly  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  with  the  head  at  the  superior  strait, 
not  begun  to  engage  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  opening  of  the  womb  not  larger  than 
a  dollar-piece,  rigid  and  unyielding !"  The  note  of  exclamation  and  the  quota- 
tion are  his  own.     What  shall  we  say  of  this  creature  when  referring  to  his 


*  The  spirits  have  sometimes  manifested  themselves  in  this  manner. 
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published  account  of  this  identical  case  ;  in  Nelson's  Lancet  he  says  not  a  word 
of  the  large  crucial  incision  made  by  Dr.  Mott !  The  reader  will  observe  that 
when  designing  to  be  remarkably  lucid,  he  never  uses  scientific  terms ;  he  never 
says  uterus,  especially  when  his  lectures  appear  in  the  Herald  or  Lancet.  This 
fact  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  a  certain  libel  suit  he  may  remember.  To 
proceed ;  the  forceps  were  applied  through  this  dollar-sized  opening,  "  rigid  and 
unyielding,"  and  the  head  at  the  "superior  strait,"  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  the  patient  was  in  active,  i.e.,  pro- 
pelling labor,  and  there  was  no  deformity  of  the  pelvis !  What  think  you  of 
that,  Dr.  Nelson  %  Don't  forget  to  answer  in  your  next  as  promptly  as  you  did 
last  time. 

The  poor  little  man  says,  in  explanation  of  the  reason  why  Dr.  Mott  had  to 
complete  the  delivery  (which  makes  our  original  statement  about  right,  after 
all) :  "At  this  stage  of  the  operation,  my  hands  and  arms  being  nearly  para- 
lyzed [what  a  pity  !],  such  was  the  force  necessary  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
I  requested  Dr.  Mott,  who  was  by  my  side  [fortunate  for  the  patient],  to  re- 
lieve me ;  and  he,  after  no  inconsiderable  effort,  succeeded,"  &c. 

Cruel  Drs.  Mott  and  Clinton!  Why  didn't  you  give  the  little  man  a  drink1? 
You  ought  to  be  indicted  under  the  statute  of  cruelty  to  animals;  we  hope  the 
Phenomenon  will  take  care  of  his  health ;  Mr.  Donetti  will  want  him  soon. 
We  would  publish  the  whole,  but  our  charge  is  $25  a  page  for  advertisements, 
and  we  can't  afford  it.  If  the  Phenomenon  will  send  up  the  needful  we  will 
attend  to  it.  We  make  no  charge  for  the  unusual  space  devoted  to  him  in  this 
number,  and  think  it  the  least  he  can  do  for  us.  Seriously,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Dr.  Mott  finds  it  necessary  to  associate  with  such  people  at  so 
late  a  period  of  his  honorable  and  eventful  life.  "  Tempora  mutantur,*  &c— 
HeulMihi! 


SHANKS  ON  ETHICS;   SYNTAX  DISTANCED. 

"  I  would  be  loth  to  cast  away  my  speech  ;  for  besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penn'd,  I  have 
taken  great  pains  to  con  it." — Twelfth  Night. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  brilliant 
intellectual  efforts  of  our  beloved  academic  brethren,  and  to  claim  their  grati- 
tude for  rescuing  some  of  their  chef-d'oeuvres  from  that  oblivion  to  which  an 
unappreciative  world  is  so  willing  to  condemn  the  productions  of  genius.  Were 
there  no  other  reasons  for  claiming  their  sympathy  and  their  "  quarters,"  we 
should  deem  ourselves  entitled  to  them  for  this  :  we  anticipate  with  melancholy 
satisfaction  the  period  when  the  future  curious  Orthoepist  shall  refer  to  our 
knife  for  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  our  slandered  profession,  to  an  hon- 
orable rank  amongst  the  cultivators  of  our  glorious  language  :  nor  are  we  by 
any  means  assured  of  the  improbability,  that  in  some  more  auspicious  clime 
and  condition  than  what  we  are  now  condemned  to  endure  in  this  material 
body,  we  may  not  enjoy  the  gratification  of  seeing  Addison  presenting  to  some 
of  our  brethren  a  pipe  on  a  copy  of  the  Spectator,  Johnson  and  Kit  North  a 
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mint  julep  and  a  sherry  cobbler  on  a  spread  copy  of  Rasselas  or  Maga — whilst 
we  expect  nothing  less  than  to  elicit  the  delicious  bivalve  from  its  crustaceous 
envelope,  and  imbibe  the  aroma  of  Celestial  gunpowder  from  the  very  center  of 
the  flowery  nation,  and  sip  it  from  the  most  exquisite  China,  presented  with 
becoming  reverence  by  that  pretensive  individual  who  has  had  the  modesty  to 
retreat  from  our  presence  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  on  a  copy  of  Knickerbocker's  His- 
tory of  New  York. 

We  have  been  incited  to  these  reflections  by  perusing  a  printed  Circular  of 
that  august  body,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  dated  April  14,  1852, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  transcript.  We  give  our  copy  to  the  printer; 
we  presume  the  original  is  embalmed  in  the  Archives  of  the  Academy  : — 

The  following  Resolutions  by  Dr.  Shanks,  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Preamble.  Whereas,  it  has  become  apparent  to  every  reflecting,  independent 
Physician,  that  gratuitous  Medical  College  Cliniques,  in  conjunction  with  the  indiscrim- 
inate eleemosynary  medical  services,  as  afforded  by  our  public  Dispensaries,  degrade 
the  practice  of  medicine,  by  engendering  and  fostering  the  false  and  pernicious  idea, 
which  has  taken  a  deep  hold  of  the  puhlic  mind,  by  which  they  are  led,  not  only  to  un- 
dervalue and  treat  with  an  indifference  bordering  on  contempt,  the  services  of  the  reg- 
ularly educated  and  legally  practicing  physician,  but,  to  prefer  to  extend  their  confidence 
when  overtaken  by  disease,  and  when  they  mean  to  pay  for  medical  aid,  to  the  boasting 
medical  humbug  or  empiric,  or  to  the  advertising  quack  nostrum  vender;  thus  con- 
stituting (for  many  a  vagary  will  be  perpetuated  in  order  to  escape  from  the  oppression 
of  these  monopolies.)  in  fact  and  in  truth,  the  above  institutions  as  at  present  conducted, 
more  as  bases  or  causes  for  the  introduction,  growth  and  prosperity  oi  every  species  of 
quackery,  than  beneficial  to  the  public  or  honorable  to  the  profession ; — therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  gratuitous  medical,  surgical,  obstetric  and  pharmaceutical  services  as 
tendered  by  physicians  at  medical  cliniques,  whether  in  Colleges  or  elsewhere,  savor  of 
quackery,  and  as  such,  meets  with  the  decided  disapprobation  of  this  Academy,  &c. 

There,  gentlemen  !  what  think  you  of  that  %  When  Lindley  Murray  jumped 
across  Peck  Slip,  he  showed  no  better  wind  than  Dr.  Shanks — nay.  by  the  beard 
of  Hippocrates — nothing  Jike  it;  by  the  time  Barnum  captures  the  sea-serpent, 
the  Academy  will  catch  the  schoolmaster.     Verily,  the  doctor 

"  Draweth  out  the  staple  of  his  verbosity 
Finer  than  the  warp  of  his  argument." 

Indeed,  the  warp  and  the  woof  are  so  delightfully  mingled  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  which  is  which ;  he  has  evidently  lost  his  shuttle :  we  advise  him  to  look 
it  up. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  DIPLOMA  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  illustrations  of  the  present  system  of  diploma  huckstering  are  sometimes 
exceedingly  graphic.  In  order  to  make  the  one  we  are  about  to  give  intelligi- 
ble to  the  general  reader,  we  must  remind  him  that  the  human  skull,  as  we 
usually  see  it  when  dissected  and  dried,  or  as  sometimes  turned  up  on  opening  a 
grave,  is  disconnected  from  the  lower  jaw,  which  forming  the  mouth,  is  of 
course  the  only  natural  ingress  to  the  stomach )  the  large  hole  visible  at  the 
base  of  the  dried  skull,  being  occupied  exclusively  by  the  spinal  marrow  as  it 
descends  through  it,  to  convey  the  great  living  telegraph  to  the  muscles  and 
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viscera  :  this  opening  is  therefore,  from  its  vast  importance,  sealed  up  by  imme- 
diate and  powerful  bony  and  ligamentous  union  with  the  back  bone,  through  the 
cavity  of  which  the  spinal  marrow  descends — in  short,  it  is  unapproachable  dur- 
ing life.  One  of  our  anatomical  goslings,  surveying  a  skull  recently  turned  up 
in  a  grave  yard,  was  seized  a  la  Hamlet,  with  a  fit  of  moralizing,  and  exclaimed 
to  his  companion,  carelessly  thrusting  his  cane  into  the  spinal  opening : — 
"  Alas  !  my  dear  fellow,  how  much  good  victuals  and  drink  has  passed  through 
that  hole !" 

Apropos  to  our  gosling ;  as  we  have  been  called  censorious  (and  Heaven 
knows  there's  no  use  to  deny  it),  we  may  be  pardoned  for  an  occasional  plea 
in  rejoinder  to  the  soft  impeachment.  When  the  late  Signor  Sarti's  superb  col- 
lection of  anatomical  models,  made  by  the  Florentine  academicians,  of  wax,  and 
therefore  better  than  nature,  for  they  kept  their  color  and  position,  rendering 
every  part  so  plain  and  distinct,  that  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  rela- 
tive anatomy  of  the  different  regions  of  the  body,  could  not  fail  at  a  glance  to 
detect  them,  we  received  an  illustration  of  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the 
present  wretched  and  soulless  system,  that  we  shall  never  forget  whenever  we 
hear  of  a  medical  commencement. 

A  practitioner  of  this  city,  a  member  of  the  Academy,  standing  by  our  side, 
and  to  all  appearance  carefully  examining  an  antero-posterior  section  of  the 
female  Pelvis,  after  full  five  minutes  study  of  the  specimen  designed  to  show 
the  relative  position  of  the  three  important  parts,  viz.,  the  Bladder,  Uterus,  and 
Rectum,  turned  to  us,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen,  inquired  which 
was  the  Uterus  ?     The  man  makes  decided  pretensions  to  obstetrical  skill ! 


SCIENCE  SUGGESTIVE. 

A  Dutchman  smitten  with  the  desire  for  family  glory,  sent  one  of  his  twelve 
sons  to  college  to  become  a  doctor.  On  his  return,  determined  to  test  hia  ac- 
quirements, he  asked  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  victuals  and 
drink  were  respectively  conducted  to  the  stomach.  The  son,  being  guiltless  of 
anatomical  lore,  very  quietly  told  him  that  there  was  a  clapper  placed  between  two 
pipes  leading  to  the  stomach;  when  he  drank,  it  closed  the  opening  in  the  one 
appropriated  to  convey  food  ;  and  when  he  ate,  that  for  the  drink.  The  Dutch- 
man, after  a  few  extra  whiffs  of  his  pipe,  showing  the  power  of  the  mental  strug- 
gle, replied;  "Mine  Got !  how  it  mush  go  ven  I  eats  sphawn  and  milk  !" 


THE  DEVOTIONAL  COCK-FIGHTER. 

A  gentleman  sojourning  in  one  of  the  South  American  cities,  found  himself 
one  morning  in  one  of  the  cathedrals.  Great  numbers  of  penitents  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  altar,  most  of  them  with  the  appearance  of  profound  sin- 
cerity. Observing  a  priest  in  his  long  black  gown  carefully  wrapped  round  his 
chest,  and  the  evident  motion  of  son. e  restive  living  creature  beneath  it,  he  was 
induced  to  watch  for  him  on  his  return  from  his  devotions.,     After  a  short  pros- 
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tration  before  the  altar,  he  returned  to  the  entrance,  when  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  light  through  the  gown  impelled  the  prisoner  to  give  a  lusty  crow. 
'Twas  cock-pit  day— and  our  priest  was  short  of  time.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
extravagant  in  this ;  'tis  a  common  occurrence  to  see  these  miserable  creatures 
at  the  altar  in  the  morning  and  the  cock-pit  in  the  afternoon. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME  * 

A  good  deal,  my  friend ;  for  instance,  when  you  request  us  to  send  the  Scal- 
pel, without  indicating  the  number  you  wish  to  commence  with,  to  Sloat's 
Lane,  Snook's  Hollow,  Town  of  Hard  Scrabble  or,  Little  Goose  Neck,  on  the 
top  of  your  letter,  and  neither  mention  the  State,  nor  yet  is  it  on  the  postmark 
— democratic  as  we  are,  you  put  us  rather  to  our  trumps.  The  town  is  evidently 
too  small  for  so  careless  and  liberal  a  man ;  but  nevertheless,  with  so  distin- 
guished a  name,  even  though  one  should  not  be  ambitious  of  sharing  it  with  ycu, 
in  some  other  part  of  this  small  country  of  20,000  post-offices  it's  decidedly  a 
convenience  to  know  the  state  you  live  in ;  please  remember. 


SPIRITUAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  occupations  of  those  disembodied  spirits  whose  "  canonized  bones  long 
hearsed  in  death,  burst  their  cerements,"  are  alleged  to  return  to  tell  us  of  their 
whereabouts,  it  seems  to  us  are  of  a  very  so-so  character. 

"  Tapping  the  floors,  the  table  and  the  ceiling, 
Hoisting  the  chairs  aloft,  and  sending  tables  reeling," 

Is  not  certainly  a  very  dignified  employment.  Henry  James  remarks  of  the 
miracle  of  blood  said  to  issue  from  the  side  of  Christ  in  the  picture  at  Avignon, 
that  it  would  have  been  much  more  convincing  to  the  worshipers  had  the  side 
shed  "  succulent  mutton  and  turnips."  Tell  us  something  useful,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  from  the  Spirit  Land. 


"MR.  SHOWMAN,  WHAT  IS  THAT  V 

"  That,  my  dear,  is  the  Rhinocerocow.  He  is  cousing  Germing  or  Dutch  rela- 
tive to  the  Unicorn.  He  was  born  in  the  desert  of  Sary  Ann,  and  feeds  on  bam- 
boo and  missionaries.  He  is  very  courageous,  never  leaves  his  home  unless  he 
moves,  in  which  case  he  goes  somewhere  else,  unless  he  is  overtaken  in  the  dark. 
He  was  brought  to  this  country  much  against  his  will,  which  accounts  for  his 
low  spirit,  when  he's  melancholy  or  dejected.  He  is  now  somewhat  aged,  al- 
though he  has  seen  the  day  when  he  was  the  youngest  specimen  of  animated 
nature  in  the  world.  Pass  on,  my  little  dear,  and  allow  the  ladies  to  survey  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  as  displayed  in  the  ring-tailed  monkey,  a  hanimal  that 
can  stand  hanging  like  a  feller  critter,  only  it's  reversed." 


BOOK  NOTICES, 


We  are  indebted  to  the  accomplished  Editor  of  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  for  the  full  indorsement  of  our  views  on  Dr.  Hosack's  pamphlet, 
with  the  assurance  that  our  practice  in  opening  a  hepatic  abscess — "pointing  under 
the  ribs,"  was  "  very  hazardous ;"  for  the  fear  expressed  by  the  Editor,  that  the 
opening  might  have  been  made  "before  the  peritoneal  agglutinations  had  been 
completed,'1  and  the  recommendation  to  wait  until  "  nature  perfects  the  protective 
cyst."  With  all  deference  to  our  learned  and  amiable  cotemporary,  is  not  the 
pointing  absolute  proof  of  that  I  Could  it  point  at  all,  if  the  protective  cyst  were 
not  completed  1  We  were  governed  by  such  presumption,  and  the  desire  to  cut 
short  the  hectic. — Ed.  Scalpel. 


We  have  received  from  the  Hon.  J.  Leander  Starr,  71  Wall-street,  New  York,  a 
prospectus,  with  some  exquisite  proof  plates,  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  by  F. 
J.  Gall,  M.D.,  translated  from  the  French  by  G.  Sheppard  Symmre3,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.,  to  be  published  by  subscription,  at  $6  a  copy,  50  plates,  300  figures.  It 
is  to  be,  judging  from  the  specimen  sent  us,  an  extremely  elegant  and  highly 
finished  production,  worth  a  high  place  in  every  medical  library.  Mr.  Starr  will 
receive  subscriptions. 

Remarks  on  the  Amputation  op  the  entire  Lower  Jaw,  by  John  Murray  Carno- 
chan,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York  College,  and  Surgeon-in-chief  to 
Ward's  Island. 

This  is  a  very  condensed  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  bibliography  of 
the  operations  on  the  lower  jaw ;  it  is  a  triumphant  and  unanswerable  proof 
of  Dr.  Carnochan's  claim  to  priority  in  this  bold  and  successful  operation,  and 
reflects  as  much  credit  on  the  scientific  operator  for  his  bibliographic  knowledge 
of  his  profession,  as  for  the  profound  reasoning  and  extensive  experience 
which  enabled  him  to  project  so  bold  an  effort  for  the  preservation  of  the 
life  of  a  fellow-being.  We  witnessed  and  assisted  in  the  operation,  and  can 
only  add  our  admiration  to  the  universal  opinion  of  the  unmatched  dexterity 
and  skill  with  which  it  was  performed.  Since  its  performance,  Dr.  Carnochan 
has  succeeded  in  saving  from  amputation,  by  tying  the  femoral  artery,  a  case 
of  aneurism  of  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  femur — the  only  one  we  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.  It  involved  the  greatest  difficulty  of  diagnosis  that  could  possibly 
present  itself  to  the  practical  surgeon  ;  the  pulsation  was  so  obscure,  that 
it  could  only  be  determined  by  the  motion  communicated  to  a  light  cedar  lead 
pencil,  when  balanced  horizontally  across  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur ;  to  this 
was  added,  the  glancing  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  slight  motion  communicated  to  the 
finger  nails,  when  compressing  the  condyle  ;  both  were  stopped  by  compressing  the 
femoral  artery.  It  had  been  pronounced  a  case  of  tubercular  affection  by  a 
surgeon  of  the  city ;  the  woman's  constitution,  however,  presented  no  evidence  of 
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that  diatheses.  The  operation  was  performed  two  months  since,  and  the  patient 
is  now  walking  about.  When  we  add  to  these  triumphant  cases  of  profound  skill 
the  entirely  original  and  novel  cure  of  a  case  of  elephantiasis  by  ligature  of  the 
femoral  artery,  we  are  proud  of  our  fellow-student,  and  congratulate  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Alms  House,  and  the  unfortunates  who  there  seek  a  .temporary 
asylum  for  their  woes,  upon  the  possession  of  such  brilliant  talent  and  enthusiasm. 


The  New  York  Medical  Gazette,  edited  by  David  M.  Reese,  M.D.,  since  its 
monthly  issue,  has  been  greatty  improved ;  it  gives  now  quite  an  excellent  idea  of 
those  matters  of  individual  policy,  to  which  the  attention  of  medical  men  is  wont 
to  be  directed  with  so  much  interest.  As  we  only  use  such  things  for  condiments, 
our  pages  give  little  or  no  idea  of  them.  Dr.  Reese  enters  into  them  with  a  gout 
peculiarly  his  own.  We  think  our  prescriptions  have  done  him  good,  specially  the 
bivalves. 

THE   PERMANENT  CURE  OF  RUPTURE. 

Among  the  variety  of  diseases  that  arrest  the  attention  of  the  practical 
surgeon,  none  occupy  a  place  of  higher  interest  than  that  in  which  the  bowel 
descends  from  its  proper  position,  and  emerges  through  an  opening  not  de- 
signed by  nature  for  the  purpose,  but  for  the  transmission  of  other  apparatus, 
however  highly  important  to  the  mental  and  physical  perfection  of  man,  still 
by  no  means  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  his  individual  existence.  The 
smallness  of  the  opening  through  which  the  bowTel  descends,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  continuity  of  its  entire  cavity  to  the  continuance  of  life, 
and  its  constant  liability  during  the  displacement  to  constriction  and  mortifi- 
cation, render  the  unfortunate  man  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  severe  operations  known  to  surgeons.  This  constant 
danger  to  life,  with  the  oppressive  nature  and  inadequate  support  of  even 
the  best  truss  in  our  exhausting  and  variable  climate,  must  render  the  relia- 
ble assurance  of  a  certain  and  final  cure,  of  priceless  value  to  the  afflicted 
laboring  man. 

Without  going  into  detail  on  the  nature  of  the  now  well-known  operation 
for  its  permanent  cure  (entirely  free  as  it  is  from  the  least  danger,  and  if 
properly  performed,  of  certain  successful  result),  the  Editor  assures  those  in- 
terested, that  recent  beautiful  and  simple  improvements  made  by  him  in  the 
instruments  for  performing  the  simple  and  comparatively  painless  operation, 
enable  him  to  assure  those  who  need  such  service,  that  they  may  place  im- 
plicit reliance  on  a  permanent  cure.     Address  (post  paid) 

EDWARD  H.  DIXOi\T,  Editor  New  York  Scalpel, 
Office,  112  Grand-street,  two  doors  west  of  Broadway, 
or,  box  3121,  Post-office. 
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